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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


PHILOCLEON, a Dicast. 

BDELYCLEON, his Son. 

SOSIAS, House-servant of Philocleon. 
XANTHIAS, House-servant of Philocleon. 
BOYS. 

A DOG. 

A BAKER'S WIFE. 

ACCUSER. 

CHORUS OF ELDERS, costumed as Wasps. 


SCENE: Philocleon's house at Athens. 


* * * * * 


THE WASPS 


SOSIAS. Why, Xanthias! what are you doing, wretched man? 


XANTHIAS. | am teaching myself how to rest; | have been awake and on 
watch the whole night. 


SOSIAS. So you want to earn trouble for your ribs,[1] eh? Don't you know 
what sort of an animal we are guarding here? 


XANTHIAS. Aye indeed! but | want to put my cares to sleep for a while. 


SOSIAS. Beware what you do. | too feel soft sleep spreading over my eyes. 
Resist it, for you must be as mad as a Corybant if you fall asleep.[2] 


XANTHIAS. No! 'Tis Bacchus who lulls me off. 
SOSIAS. Then you serve the same god as myself. Just now a heavy slumber 


settled on my eyelids like a hostile Mede; A nodded and, faith! | had a 
wondrous dream. 


XANTHIAS. Indeed! and so had |. A dream such as | never had before. But 
first tell me yours. 


SOSIAS. Methinks | saw an eagle, a gigantic bird, descend upon the 
market-place; it seized a brazen buckler with its talons and bore it away 

into the highest heavens; then | saw 'twas Cleonymus had thrown it away. 
XANTHIAS. This Cleonymus is a riddle worth propounding among guests. How 
can one and the same animal have cast away his buckler both on land, in 

the sky and at sea?[3] 

SOSIAS. Alas! what ill does such a dream portend for me? 


XANTHIAS. Rest undisturbed! An it please the gods, no evil will befall 
you. 


SOSIAS. Nevertheless, ‘tis a fatal omen when a man throws away his 
weapons. But what was your dream? Let me hear. 


XANTHIAS. Oh! it is a dream of high import. It has reference to the hull 
of the State; to nothing less. 


SOSIAS. Tell it me quickly; show me its very keel. 

XANTHIAS. In my first slumber | thought | saw sheep, wearing cloaks and 
carrying staves,[4] met in assembly on the Pnyx; a rapacious whale was 
haranguing them and screaming like a pig that is being grilled. 

SOSIAS. Faugh! faugh! 

XANTHIAS. What's the matter? 


SOSIAS. Enough, enough, spare me. Your dream stinks vilely of old 
leather.[5] 


XANTHIAS. Then this scoundrelly whale seized a balance and set to 
weighing ox-fat.[6] 


SOSIAS. Alas! 'tis our poor Athenian people, whom this accursed beast 
wished to cut up and despoil of their fat. 


XANTHIAS. Seated on the ground close to it, | saw Theorus,[7] who had the 
head of a crow. The Alcibiades said to me in his lisping way, "Do you 

thee? Theoruth hath a crow'th head."[8] 

SOSIAS. Ah! 'twas very well lisped indeed! 

XANTHIAS. This is might strange; Theorus turning into a crow! 


SOSIAS. No, it is glorious. 


XANTHIAS. Why? 


SOSIAS. Why? He was a man and now he has suddenly become a crow; does it 
not foretoken that he will take his flight from here and go to the 
crows?[9] 


XANTHIAS. Interpreting dreams so aptly certainly deserves two obols.[10] 


SOSIAS. Come, | must explain the matter to the spectators. But first a 

few words of preamble: expect nothing very high-flown from us, nor any 
jests stolen from Megara;[11] we have no slaves, who throw baskets of 
nuts[12] to the spectators, nor any Heracles to be robbed of his 
dinner,[13] nor is Euripides loaded with contumely; and despite the happy 
chance that gave Cleon his fame[14] we shall not go out of our way to 
belabour him again. Our little subject is not wanting in sense; it is 

well within your capacity and at the same time cleverer than many vulgar 
Comedies.--We have a master of great renown, who is now sleeping up there 
on the other story. He has bidden us keep guard over his father, whom he 
has locked in, so that he may not go out. This father has a curious 
complaint; not one of you could hit upon or guess it, if | did not tell 
you.--Well then, try! | hear Amynias, the son of Pronapus, over there, 
saying, "He is addicted to gambling." 


XANTHIAS. He's wrong! He is imputing his own malady to others. 


SOSIAS. No, yet love is indeed the principal part of his disease. Ah! 
here is Sosias telling Dercylus, "He loves drinking." 


XANTHIAS. Not at all! The love of wine is the complaint of good men. 


SOSIAS. "Well then," says Nicostratus of the Scambonian deme, "he either 
loves sacrifices or else strangers." 


XANTHIAS. Ah! great gods! no, he is not fond of strangers, Nicostratus, 
for he who says "Philoxenus" means a dirty fellow.[15] 


SOSIAS. 'Tis mere waste of time, you will not find it out. If you want to 
know it, keep silence! | will tell you our master's complaint: of all 

men, it is he who is fondest of the Heliaea.[16] Thus, to be judging is 

his hobby, and he groans if he is not sitting on the first seat. He does 

not close an eye at night, and if he dozes off for an instant his mind 

flies instantly to the clepsydra.[17] He is so accustomed to hold the 
balloting pebble, that he awakes with his three fingers pinched 
together[18] as if he were offering incense to the new moon. If he sees 
scribbled on some doorway, "How charming is Demos,[19] the son of 
Pyrilampes!" he will write beneath it, "How charming is Cemos!"[20] His 
cock crowed one evening; said he, "He has had money from the accused to 
awaken me too late."[21] As soon as he rises from supper he bawls for his 
shoes and away he rushes down there before dawn to sleep beforehand, 


glued fast to the column like an oyster.[22] He is a merciless judge, 

never failing to draw the convicting line[23] and return home with his 
nails full of wax like a bumble-bee. Fearing he might run short of 
pebbles[24] he keeps enough at home to cover a sea-beach, so that he may 
have the means of recording his sentence. Such is his madness, and all 
advice is useless; he only judges the more each day. So we keep him under 
lock and key, to prevent his going out; for his son is broken-hearted 

over this mania. At first he tried him with gentleness, wanted to 

persuade him to wear the cloak no longer,[25] to go out no more; unable 
to convince him, he had him bathed and purified according to the 
ritual[26] without any greater success, and then handed him over the the 
Corybantes;[27] but the old man escaped them, and carrying off the 
kettle-drum,[28] rushed right into the midst of the Heliasts. As Cybelé 
could do nothing with her rites, his son took him again to Aegina and 
forcibly made him lie one night in the temple of Asclepius, the God of 
Healing, but before daylight there he was to be seen at the gate of the 
tribunal. Since then we let him go out no more, but he escaped us by the 
drains or by the skylights, so we stuffed up every opening with old rags 
and made all secure; then he drove short sticks into the wall and sprang 
from rung to rung like a magpie. Now we have stretched nets all round the 
court and we keep watch and ward. The old man's name is Philocleon,[29] 
‘tis the best name he could have, and the son is called Bdelycleon,[30] 

for he is a man very fit to cure an insolent fellow of his boasting. 


BDELYCLEON. Xanthias! Sosias! Are you asleep? 

XANTHIAS. Oh! oh! 

SOSIAS. What is the matter? 

XANTHIAS. Why, Bdelycleon is rising. 

BDELYCLEON. Will neither of you come here? My father has got into the 
stove-chamber and is ferreting about like a rat in his hole. Take care he 
does not escape through the bath drain. You there, put all your weight 
against the door. 


SOSIAS. Aye, aye, master. 


BDELYCLEON. By Zeus! what is that noise in the chimney? Hullo! who are 
you? 


PHILOCLEON. | am the smoke going up. 
BDELYCLEON. Smoke? smoke of what wood? 
PHILOCLEON. Of fig-wood.[31] 


BDELYCLEON. Ah! ‘this the most acrid of all. But you shall not get out. 
Where is the chimney cover?[32] Come down again. Now, up with another 


cross-bar. Now look out some fresh dodge. But am | not the most 
unfortunate of men? Henceforward, | shall only be called the son of the 
smoky old man. Slave, hold the door stoutly, throw your weight upon it, 
come, put heart into the work. | will come and help you. Watch both lock 
and bolt. Take care he does not gnaw through the peg. 


PHILOCLEON. What are you dong, you wretches? Let me go out; it is 
imperative that | go and judge, or Dracontides will be acquitted. 


BDELYCLEON. What a dreadful calamity for you! 


PHILOCLEON. Once at Delphi, the god, whom | was consulting, foretold, 
that if an accused man escaped me, | should die of consumption. 


BDELYCLEON. Apollo, the Saviour, what a prophecy! 

PHILOCLEON. Ah! | beseech you, if you do not want my death, let me go. 
BDELYCLEON. No, Philocleon, no never, by Posidon! 

PHILOCLEON. Well then, | shall gnaw through the net[33] with my teeth. 
BDELYCLEON. But you have no teeth. 


PHILOCLEON. Oh! you rascal, how can | kill you? How? Give me a sword, 
quick, or a conviction tablet. 


BDELYCLEON. Our friend is planning some great crime. 


PHILOCLEON. No, by Zeus! but! want to go and sell my ass and its 
panniers, for ‘this the first of the month.[34] 


BDELYCLEON. Could | not sell it just as well? 
PHILOCLEON. Not as well as | could. 


BDELYCLEON. No, but better. Come, bring it here, bring it here by all 
means--if you can. 


XANTHIAS. What a clever excuse he has found now! What cunning to get you 
to let him go out! 


BDELYCLEON. Yes, but | have not swallowed the hook; | scented the trick. 
| will no in and fetch the ass, so that the old man may not point his 
weapons that way again....[35] Stupid old ass, are you weeping because 
you are going to be sold? Come, go a bit quicker. Why, what are you 
moaning and groaning for? You might be carrying another Odysseus.[36] 


XANTHIAS. Why, certainly, so he is! someone has crept beneath his belly. 


BDELYCLEON. Who, who? Let us see. 

XANTHIAS. 'Tis he. 

BDELYCLEON. What does this mean? Who are you? Come, speak! 
PHILOCLEON. | am Nobody. 

BDELYCLEON. Nobody? Of what country? 

PHILOCLEON. Of Ithaca, son of Apodrasippides.[37] 

BDELYCLEON. Ha! Mister Nobody, you will not laugh presently. Pull him 
out quick! Ah! the wretch, where has be crept to? Does he not resemble 


a she-ass to the life? 


PHILOCLEON. If you do not leave me in peace, | shall commence 
proceedings. 


BDELYCLEON. And what will the suit be about? 
PHILOCLEON. The shade of an ass.[38] 
BDELYCLEON. You are a poor man of very little wit, but thoroughly brazen. 


PHILOCLEON. A poor man! Ah! by Zeus! you know not now what | am worth; 
but you will know when you disembowel the old Heliast's money bag.[39] 


BDELYCLEON. Come, get back indoors, both you and your ass. 
PHILOCLEON. Oh! my brethren of the tribunal! oh! Cleon! to the rescue! 
BDELYCLEON. Go and baw/l in there under lock and key. And you there, pile 
plenty of stones against the door, thrust the bolt home into the staple, 
and to keep this beam in its place roll that great mortar against it. 

Quick's the word. 

SOSIAS. Oh! my god! whence did this brick fall on me? 

XANTHIAS. Perhaps a rat loosened it. 


SOSIAS. A rat? 'tis surely our gutter-judge,[40] who has crept beneath 
the tiles of the roof. 


XANTHIAS. Ah! woe to us! there he is, he has turned into a sparrow; he 
will be flying off. Where is the net? where? pschit! pschit! get back! 


BDELYCLEON. Ah! by Zeus! | would rather have to guard Scioné[41] than 
such a father. 


SOSIAS. And how that we have driven him in thoroughly and he can no 
longer escape without our knowledge, can we not have a few winks of 
sleep, no matter how few? 


BDELYCLEON. Why, wretch! the other jurymen will be here almost directly 
to summon my father! 


SOSIAS. Why, 'tis scarcely dawn yet! 


BDELYCLEON. Ah, they must have risen late to-day. Generally it is the 
middle of the night when they come to fetch him. They arrive here, 
carrying lanterns in their hands and singing the charming old verses of 
Phrynichus' "Sidonian Women";[42] 'tis their way of calling him. 


SOSIAS. Well, if need be, we will chase them off with stones. 


BDELYCLEON. What! you dare to speak so? Why, this class of old men, if 
irritated, becomes as terrible as a swarm of wasps. They carry below 
their loins the sharpest of stings, with which to sting their foe; they 

shout and leap and their stings burn like so many sparks. 


SOSIAS. Have no fear! If | can find stones to throw into this nest of 
jurymen-wasps, | shall soon have them cleared off. 


CHORUS. March on, advance boldly and bravely! Comias, your feet are 
dragging; once you were as tough as a dog-skin strap and now even 
Charinades walks better than you. Ha! Strymodorus of Conthylé, you best 
of mates, where is Euergides and where is Chales of Phyla? Ha, ha, 
bravo! there you are, the last of the lads with whom we mounted guard 
together at Byzantium.[43] Do you remember how, one night, prowling 
round, we noiselessly stole the kKneading-trough of a baker's-wife; we 
split it in two and cooked our green-stuff with it.--But let us hasten, 

for the case of the Laches[44] comes on to-day, and they all say he has 
embezzled a pot of money. Hence Cleon, our protector, advised us 
yesterday to come early and with a three days’ stock of fiery rage so as 
to chastise him for his crimes. Let us hurry, comrades, before it is 

light; come, let us search every nook with our lanterns to see whether 
those who wish us ill have not set us some trap. 


BOY. Ah! here is mud! Father, take care! 
CHORUS. Pick up a blade of straw and trim the lamp of your lantern. 
BOY. No, | can trim it quite well with my finger. 


CHORUS. Why do you pull out the wick, you little dolt? Oil is scarce, 
and ‘tis not you who suffer when it has to be paid for. (_Strikes him._) 


BOY. If you teach us again with your fists, we shall put out the lamps 
and go home; then you will have no light and will squatter about in the 


mud like ducks in the dark. 


CHORUS. | know how to punish other offenders bigger than you. But | think 
| am treading in some mud. Oh! 'tis certain it will rain in torrents for 

four days at least; look, what thieves are in our lamps; that is always 

a sign of heavy rain; but the rain and the north wind will be good for 

the crops that are still standing.... Why, what can have happened to our 
mate, who lives here? Why does he not come to join our party? There 
used to be no need to haul him in our wake, for he would march at our 
head singing the verses of Phrynichus; he was a lover of singing. Should 
we not, friends, make a halt here and sign to call him out? The charm of 
my voice will fetch him out, if he hears it. 


Why does the old man not show himself before the door? why does he not 
answer? Has he lost his shoes? has he stubbed his toe in the dark and 
thus got a swollen ankle? Perhaps he has a tumour in his groin. He was 
the hardest of us all; he alone _never_ allowed himself to be moved. If 
anyone tried to move him, he would lower his head, saying, "You might 
just as well try to boil a stone." But | bethink me, an accused ma 

escaped us yesterday through his false pretence that he loved Athens and 
had been the first to unfold the Samian plot.[45] Perhaps his acquittal 

has so distressed Philocleon that he is abed with fever--he is quite 

capable of such a thing.--Friend, arise, do not thus vex your hear, but 
forget your wrath. Today we have to judge a man made wealthy by treason, 
one of those who set Thrace free;[46] we have to prepare him a funeral 
urn ... SO march on, my boy, get a-going. 


BOY. Father, would you give me something if | asked for it? 


CHORUS. Assuredly, my child, but tell me what nice thing do you want me 
to buy you? A set of knuckle-bones, | suppose. 


BOY. No, dad, | prefer figs; they are better. 
CHORUS. No, by Zeus! even if you were to hang yourself with vexation. 
BOY. Well then, | will lead you no father. 


CHORUS. With my small pay, | am obliged to buy bread, wood, stew; and now 
you ask me for figs! 


BOY. But, father, if the Archon[47] should not form a court to-day, how 
are we to buy our dinner? Have you some good hope to offer us or merely 
"Hellé's sacred waves"?[48] 

CHORUS. Alas! alas! | have not a notion how we shall dine. 


BOY. Oh! my poor mother! why did you let me see this day? 


CHORUS. Oh! my little wallet! you seem like to be a mere useless 


ornament! 
BOY. 'Tis our destiny to groan. 


PHILOCLEON.[49] My friends, | have long been pining away while listening 
to you from my window, but | absolutely know not what do do. | am 
detained here, because | have long wanted to go with you to the law court 
and do all the harm | can. Oh! Zeus! cause the peals of they thunder to 
roll, change me quickly into smoke or make me into a Proxenides, a 
perfect braggart, like the son of Sellus. Oh, King of Heaven! hesitate 

not to grant me this favour, pity my misfortune or else may thy dazzling 
lightning instantly reduce me to ashes; then carry me hence, and may thy 
breath hurl me into some burning pickle[50] or turn me into one of the 
stones on which the votes are counted. 


CHORUS. Who is it detains you and shuts you in? Speak, for you are 
talking to friends. 


PHILOCLEON. 'Tis my son. But no bawling, he is there in front asleep; 
lower your voice. 


CHORUS. But, poor fellow, what is his aim? what is his object? 


PHILOCLEON. My friends, he will not have me judge nor do anyone any ill, 
but he wants me to stay at home and enjoy myself, and | will not. 


CHORUS. This wretch, this Demolochocleon[51] dares to say such odious 
things, just because you tell the truth about our navy! 


PHILOCLEON. He would not have dared, had he not been a conspirator. 


CHORUS. Meanwhile, you must devise some new dodge, so that you can come 
down here without his knowledge. 


PHILOCLEON. But what? Try to find some way. For myself, | am ready for 
anything, so much do | burn to run along the tiers of the tribunal with 
my voting-pebble in my hand. 


CHORUS. There is surely some hole through which you could manage to 
squeeze from within, and escape dressed in rags, like the crafty 
Odysseus.[52] 


PHILOCLEON. Everything is sealed fast; not so much as a gnat could get 
through. Think of some other plan; there is no possible hold of escape. 


CHORUS. Do you recall how, when you were with the army at the taking of 
Naxos,[53] you descended so readily from the top of the wall by means of 
the spits you have stolen? 


PHILOCLEON. | remember that well enough, but what connection is there 


with present circumstances? | was young, clever at thieving, | had all my 
strength, none watched over me, and | could run off without fear. But 
to-day men-at-arms are placed at every outlet to watch me, and two of 
them are lying in wait for me at this very door armed with spits, just as 
folk lie in wait for a cat that has stolen a piece of meat. 


CHORUS. Come, discover some way as quick as possible. Here is the dawn 
come, my dear little friend. 


PHILOCLEON. The best way is to gnaw through the net. Oh! goddess, who 
watches over the nets,[54] forgive me for making a hole in this one. 


CHORUS. 'Tis acting like a man eager for his safety. Get your jaws to 
work! 


PHILOCLEON. There! 'tis gnawed through! But no shouting! let Bdelycleon 
notice nothing! 


CHORUS. Have no fear, have no fear! if he breathes a syllable, ‘twill be 
to bruise his own knuckles; he will have to fight to defend his own head. 
We shall teach him not to insult the mysteries of the goddesses.[55] But 
fasten a rope to the window, tie it around your body and let yourself 
down to the ground, with your heart bursting with the fury of 
Diopithes.[56] 


PHILOCLEON. But if these notice it and want to fish me up and drag me 
back into the house, what will you do? Tell me that. 


CHORUS. We shall call up the full strength of out courage to your aid. 
That is what we will do. 


PHILOCLEON. | trust myself to you and risk the danger. If misfortune 
overtakes me, take away my body, bathe it with your tears and bury it 
beneath the bar of the tribunal. 


CHORUS. Nothing will happen to you, rest assured. Come friend, have 
courage and let yourself slide down while you invoke your country's gods. 


PHILOCLEON. Oh! mighty Lycus![57] noble hero and my neighbour, thou, like 
myself, takest pleasure in the tears and the groans of the accused. If 

thou art come to live near the tribunal, 'tis with the express design of 
hearing them incessantly; thou alone of all the heroes hast wished to 

remain among those who weep. Have pity on me and save him, who lives 
close to thee; | swear | will never make water, never, nor relieve my 

belly with a fart against the railing of thy statue. 


BDELYCLEON. Ho there! ho! get up! 


SOSIAS. What's the matter? 


BDELYCLEON. Methought | heard talking close to me. 

SOSIAS. Is the old man at it again, escaping through some loophole? 
BDELYCLEON. No, by Zeus! no, but he is letting himself down by a rope. 
SOSIAS. Ha, rascal! what are you doing there? You shall not descend. 


BDELYCLEON. Mount quick to the other window, strike him with the boughs 
that hang over the entrance; perchance he will turn back when he feels 
himself being thrashed. 


PHILOCLEON. To the rescue! all you, who are going to have lawsuits this 
year--Smicythion, Tisiades, Chremon and Pheredipnus. 'Tis now or never, 
before they force me to return, that you must help. 


CHORUS. Why do we delay to let loose that fury, that is so terrible, when 
our nests are attacked? | feel my angry sting is stiffening, that sharp 
sting, with which we punish our enemies. Come, children, cast your cloaks 
to the winds, run, shout, tell Cleon what is happening, that he may march 
against this foe to our city, who deserves death, since he proposes to 
prevent the trial of lawsuits. 


BDELYCLEON. Friends, listen to the truth, instead of bawling. 


CHORUS. By Zeus! we will shout to heaven and never forsake our friend. 
Why, this is intolerable, 'tis manifest tyranny. Oh! citizens, oh! 
Theorus,[58] the enemy of the gods! and all you flatterers, who rule us! 
come to our aid. 


XANTHIAS. By Heracles! they have stings. Do you see them, master? 


BDELYCLEON. "Twas with these weapons that they killed Philippus the son 
of Gorgias[59] when he was put on trial. 


CHORUS. And you too shall die. Turn yourselves this way, all, with your 
stings out for attack and throw yourselves upon him in good and serried 
order, and swelled up with wrath and rage. Let him learn to know the sort 
of foes he has dared to irritate. 


XANTHIAS. The fight will be fast and furious, by great Zeus! | tremble at 
the sight of their stings. 


CHORUS. Let this man go, unless you want to envy the tortoise his hard 
shell. 


PHILOCLEON. Come, my dear companions, wasps with relentless hearts, fly 
against him, animated with your fury. Sting him in the back, in his eyes 
and on his fingers. 


BDELYCLEON. Midas, Phryx, Masyntias, here! Come and help. Seize this man 
and hand him over to no one, otherwise you shall starve to death in 

chains. Fear nothing, | have often heard the crackling of fig-leaves in 

the fire.[60] 


CHORUS. If you won't let him go, | shall bury this sting in your body. 


PHILOCLEON. Oh, Cecrops, mighty hero with the tail of a dragon! Seest 
thou how these barbarians ill-use me--me, who have many a time made them 
weep a full bushel of tears? 


CHORUS. Is not old age filled with cruel ills? What violence these two 
slaves offer to their old master! they have forgotten all bygones, the 
fur-coats and the jackets and the caps he bought for them; in winter he 
watched that their feet should not get frozen. And only see them now; 
there is no gentleness in their look nor any recollection of the slippers 
of other days. 


PHILOCLEON. Will you let me go, you accursed animal? Don't you remember 
the day when | surprised you stealing the grapes; | tied you to an 

olive-tree and | cut open your bottom with such vigorous lashes that 

folks thought you had been pedicated. Get away, you are ungrateful. But 
let go of me, and you too, before my son comes up. 


CHORUS. You shall repay us for all this and ‘twill not be long first. 
Tremble at our ferocious glance; you shall taste our just anger. 


BDELYCLEON. Strike! strike, Xanthias! Drive these wasps away from the 
house. 


XANTHIAS. That's just what | am doing; but do you smoke them out 
thoroughly too. 


SOSIAS. You will not go? The plague seize you! Will you not clear off? 
Xanthias, strike them with your stick! 


XANTHIAS. And you, to smoke them out better, throw Aeschinus, the son of 
Selartius, on the fire. Ah! we were bound to drive you off in the end. 


BDELYCLEON. Eh! by Zeus! you would not have put them to flight so easily 
if they had fed on the verses of Philocles. 


CHORUS. It is clear to all the poor that tyranny has attacked us sorely. 
Proud emulator of Amynias, you, who only take pleasure in doing ill, see 
how you are preventing us from obeying the laws of the city; you do not 
even seek a pretext or any plausible excuse, but claim to rule alone. 


BDELYCLEON. Hold! A truce to all blows and brawling! Had we not better 
confer together and come to some understanding? 


CHORUS. Confer with you, the people's foe! with you, a royalist, the 
accomplice of Brasidas![61] with you, who wear woollen fringes on your 
cloak and let your beard grow! 


BDELYCLEON. Ah! it were better to separate altogether from my father than 
to steer my boat daily through such stormy seas! 


CHORUS. Oh! you have but reached the parsley and the rue, to use the 
common saying.[62] What you are suffering is nothing! but welcome the 
hour when the advocate shall adduce all these same arguments against you 
and shall summon your accomplices to give witness. 


BDELYCLEON. In the name of the gods! withdraw or we shall fight you the 
whole day long. 


CHORUS. No, not as long as | retain an atom of breath. Ha! your desire is 
to tyrannize over us! 


BDELYCLEON. Everything is now tyranny with us, no matter what is 
concerned, whether it be large or small. Tyranny! | have not heard the 

word mentioned once in fifty years, and now it is more common than 
Salt-fish, the word is even current on the market. If you are buying 

gurnards and don't want anchovies, the huckster next door, who is selling 
the latter, at once exclaims, "That is a man, whose kitchen savours of 
tyranny!" If you ask for onions to season your fish, the green-stuff 

woman winks one eye and asks, "Ha! you ask for onions! are you seeking to 
tyrannize, or do you think that Athens must pay you your seasonings as a 
tribute?" 


XANTHIAS. Yesterday | went to see a gay girl about noon and suggested she 
should mount and ride me; she flew into a rage, pretending | wanted to 
restore the tyranny of Hippias.[63] 


BDELYCLEON. That's the talk that pleases the people! As for myself, | 
want my father to lead a joyous life like Morychus[64] instead of going 
away before dawn to basely calumniate and condemn; and for this | am 
accused of conspiracy and tyrannical practice! 


PHILOCLEON. And quite right too, by Zeus! The most exquisite dishes do 
not make up to me for the life of which you deprive me. | scorn your red 
mullet and your eels, and would far rather eat a nice little law suitlet 
cooked in the pot. 


BDELYCLEON. 'Tis because you have got used to seeking your pleasure in 
it; but if you will agree to keep silence and hear me, | think | could 
persuade you that you deceive yourself altogether. 

PHILOCLEON. | deceive myself, when | am judging? 


BDELYCLEON. You do not see that you are the laughing-stock of these men, 


whom you are ready to worship. You are their slave and do not know it. 
PHILOCLEON. | a slave, I, who lord it over all! 


BDELYCLEON. Not at all, you think you are ruling when you are only 
obeying. Tell me, father, what do you get out of the tribute paid by so 
many Greek towns? 


PHILOCLEON. Much, and | appoint my colleagues jurymen. 


BDELYCLEON. And | also. Release him, all of you, and bring me a sword. If 
my arguments do not prevail | will fall upon this blade. As for you, tell 
me whether you accept the verdict of the Court. 


PHILOCLEON. May I never drink my Heliast's pay in honour of the good 
Genius, if | do not. 


CHORUS. Tis now we have to draw upon our arsenal for some fresh weapon; 
above all do not side with this youth in his opinions. You see how 

serious the question has become; ‘twill be all over with us, which the 

gods forfend, if he should prevail. 


BDELYCLEON. Let someone bring me my tablets with all speed! 
CHORUS. Your tablets? Ha, ha! what an importance you would fain assume! 
BDELYCLEON. | merely wish to note down my father's points. 


PHILOCLEON. But what will you say of it, if he should triumph in the 
debate? 


CHORUS. That old men are no longer good for anything; we shall be 
perpetually laughed at in the streets, shall be called thallophores,[65] 
mere brief-bags. You are to be the champion of all our rights and 
sovereignty. Come, take courage! Bring into action all the resources of 
your wit. 


PHILOCLEON. At the outset | will prove to you that there exists no king 
whose might is greater than ours. Is there a pleasure, a blessing 
comparable with that of a juryman? Is there a being who lives more in the 
midst of delights, who is more feared, aged though he be? From the moment 
| leave my bed, men of power, the most illustrious in the city, await me 
at the bar of the tribunal; the moment | am seen from the greatest 
distance, they come forward to offer me a gentle hand,--that has pilfered 
the public funds; they entreat me, bowing right low and with a piteous 
voice, "Oh! father," they say, "pity me, | adjure you by the profit you_ 
were able to make in the public service or in the army, when dealing with 
the victuals." Why, the man who thus speaks would not know of my 
existence, had | not let him off on some former occasion. 


BDELYCLEON. Let us note this first point, the supplicants. 


PHILOCLEON. These entreaties have appeased my wrath, and | enter--firmly 
resolved to do nothing that | have promised. Nevertheless | listen to the 
accused. Oh! what tricks to secure acquittal! Ah! there is no form of 
flattery that is not addressed to the heliast! Some groan over their 

poverty and they exaggerate the truth in order to make their troubles 
equal to my own. Others tell us anecdotes or some comic story from Aesop. 
Others, again, cut jokes; they fancy | shall be appeased if | laugh. If 

we are not even then won over, why, then they drag forward their young 
children by the hand, both boys and girls, who prostrate themselves and 
whine with one accord, and then the father, trembling as if before a god, 
beseeches me not to condemn him out of pity for them, "If you love the 
voice of the lamb, have pity on my son's"; and because | am fond of 

little sows,[66] | must yield to his daughter's prayers. Then we relax 

the heat of our wrath a little for him. Is not this great power indeed, 

which allows even wealth to be disdained? 


BDELYCLEON. A second point to note, the disdain of wealth. And now recall 
to me what are the advantages you enjoy, you, who pretend to rule over 
Greece? 


PHILOCLEON. Being entrusted with the inspection of the young men, we have 
a right to examine their organs. Is Aeagrus[67] accused, he is not 

acquitted before he has recited a passage from 'Niobe'[68] and he chooses 
the finest. If a flute-player gains his case, he adjusts his 

mouth-strap[69] in return and plays us the final air while we are 

leaving. A father on his death-bed names some husband for his daughter, 
who is his sole heir; but we care little for his will or for the shell so 

solemnly placed over the seal;[70] we give the young maiden to him who 
has best known how to secure our favour. Name me another duty that is so 
important and so irresponsible. 


BDELYCLEON. Aye, ‘tis a fine privilege, and the only one on which | can 
congratulate you; but surely to violate the will is to act badly towards 
the heiress. 


PHILOCLEON. And if the Senate and the people have trouble in deciding 
some important case, it is decreed to send the culprits before the 
heliasts; then Euathlus[71] and the illustrious Colaconymus,[72] who cast 
away his shield, swear not to betray us and to fight for the people. Did 
ever an orator carry the day with his opinion if he had not first 

declared that the jury should be dismissed for the day as soon as they 
had given their first verdict? We are the only ones whom Cleon, the great 
bawler, does not badger. On the contrary, he protects and caresses us; he 
keeps off the flies, which is what you have never done for your father. 
Theorus, who is a man not less illustrious than Euphemius,[73] takes the 
sponge out of the pot and blacks our shoes. See then what good things you 
deprive and despoil me of. Pray, is this obeying or being a slave, as you 
pretended to be able to prove? 


BDELYCLEON. Talk away to your heart's content; you must come to a stop at 
last and then you shall see that this grand power only resembles one of 
those things that, wash 'em as you will, remain as foul as ever. 


PHILOCLEON. But | am forgetting the most pleasing thing of all. When | 
return home with my pay, everyone runs to greet me because of my money. 
First my daughter bathes me, anoints my feet, stoops to kiss me and, 
while she is calling me "her dearest father," fishes out my triobolus 

with her tongue;[74] then my little wife comes to wheedle me and brings a 
nice light cake; she sits beside me and entreats me in a thousand ways, 
"Do take this now; do have some more." All this delights me hugely, and | 
have no need to turn towards you or the steward to know when it shall 
please him to serve my dinner, all the while cursing and grumbling. But 

if he does not quickly knead my cake, | have this,[75] which is my 
defence, my shield against all ills. If you do not pour me out drink, | 

have brought this long-eared jar[76] full of wine. How it brays, when | 
bend back and bury its neck in my mouth! What terrible and noisy 
gurglings, and how | laugh at your wine-skins. As to power, am | not 

equal to the king of the gods? If our assembly is noisy, all say as they 
pass, "Great gods! the tribunal is rolling out its thunder!" If I let 

loose the lightning, the richest, aye, the noblest are half dead with 

fright and shit themselves with terror. You yourself are afraid of me, 

yea, by Demeter! you are afraid. 


BDELYCLEON. May | die if you frighten me. 
CHORUS. Never have | heard speech so elegant or so sensible. 


PHILOCLEON. Ah! he thought he had only to turn me round his finger; he 
should, however, have known the vigour of my eloquence. 


CHORUS. He has said everything without omission. | felt myself grow 
taller while | listened to him. Methought myself meting out justice in 
the Islands of the Blest, so much was | taken with the charm of his 
words. 


BDELYCLEON. How overjoyed they are! What extravagant delight! Ah! ah! you 
are going to get a thrashing to-day. 


CHORUS. Come, plot everything you can to beat him; 'tis not easy to 
soften me if you do not talk on my side, and if you have nothing but 
nonsense to spout, 'tis time to buy a good millstone, freshly cut withal, 
to crush my anger. 


BDELYCLEON. The cure of a disease, so inveterate and so widespread in 
Athens, is a difficult task and of too great importance for the scope of 
Comedy. Nevertheless, my old father.... 


PHILOCLEON. Cease to call me by that name, for, if you do not prove mea 


slave and that quickly too, you must die by my hand, even if | must be 
deprived of my share in the sacred feasts. 


BDELYCLEON. Listen to me, dear little father, unruffle that frowning brow 
and reckon, you can do so without trouble, not with pebbles, but on your 
fingers, what is the sum-total of the tribute paid by the allied towns; 
besides this we have the direct imposts, a mass of percentage dues, the 
fees of the courts of justice, the produce from the mines, the markets, 
the harbours, the public lands and the confiscations. All these together 
amount to close on two thousand talents. Take from this sum the annual 
pay of the dicasts; they number six thousand, and there have never been 
more in this town; so therefore it is one hundred and fifty talents that 
come to you. 


PHILOCLEON. What! our pay is not even a tithe of the State revenue? 
BDELYCLEON. Why no, certainly not. 
PHILOCLEON. And where does the rest go then? 


BDELYCLEON. To those who say: "I shall never betray the interests of the 
masses; | shall always fight for the people." And 'tis you, father, who 

let yourself be caught with their fine talk, who give them all power over 
yourself. They are the men who extort fifty talents at a time by threat 
and intimidation from the allies. "Pay tribute to me," they say, "or | 

shall loose the lightning on your town and destroy it." And you, you are 
content to gnaw the crumbs of your own might. What do the allies do? They 
see that the Athenian mob lives on the tribunal in niggard and miserable 
fashion, and they count you for nothing, for not more than the vote of 
Connus;[77] 'tis on those wretches that they lavish everything, dishes of 
salt fish, wine, tapestries, cheese, honey, sesame-fruit, cushions, 
flagons, rich clothing, chaplets, necklets, drinking-cups, all that 

yields pleasure and health. And you, their master, to you as a reward for 
all your toil both on land and sea, nothing is given, not even a clove of 
garlic to eat with your little fish. 


PHILOCLEON. No, undoubtedly not; | have had to send and buy some from 
Eucharides. But you told me | was a slave. Prove it then, for | am dying 
with impatience. 


BDELYCLEON. Is it not the worst of all slaveries to see all these 

wretches and their flatterers, whom they gorge with gold, at the head of 
affairs? As for you, you are content with the three obols they give you 
and which you have so painfully earned in the galleys, in battles and 
sieges. But what | stomach least is that you go to sit on the tribunal by 
order. Some lewd stripling, the son of Chereas, to wit, enters your house 
balancing his body, rotten with debauchery, on his straddling legs and 
charges you to come and judge at daybreak, and precisely to the minute. 
"He who only presents himself after the opening of the Court," says he, 
"will not get the triobolus." But he himself, though he arrives late, 


will nevertheless get his drachma as a public advocate. If an accused man 
makes him some present, he shares it with a colleague and the pair agree 
to arrange the matter like two sawyers, one of whom pulls and the other 
pushes. As for you, you have only eyes for the public pay-clerk, and you 
see nothing. 


PHILOCLEON. Can it be | am treated thus? Oh! what is it you are saying? 
You stir me to the bottom of my heart! | am all ears! | cannot syllable 
what | feel. 


BDELYCLEON. Consider then; you might be rich, both you and all the 
others; | know not why you let yourself be fooled by these folk who call 
themselves the people's friends. A myriad of towns obey you, from the 
Euxine to Sardis. What do you gain thereby? Nothing but this miserable 
pay, and even that is like the oil with which the flock of wool is 
impregnated and is doled to you drop by drop, just enough to keep you 
from dying of hunger. They want you to be poor, and | will tell you why. 

‘Tis so that you may know only those who nourish you, and so that, if it 
pleases them to loose you against one of their foes, you shall leap upon 
him with fury. If they wished to assure the well-being of the people, 
nothing would be easier for them. We have now a thousand towns that pay 
us tribute; let them command each of these to feed twenty Athenians; then 
twenty thousand of our citizens would be eating nothing but hare, would 
drink nothing but the purest of milk, and always crowned with garlands, 
would be enjoying the delights to which the great name of their country 
and the trophies of Marathon give them the right; whereas to-day you are 
like the hired labourers who gather the olives; you follow him who pays 
you. 


PHILOCLEON. Alas! my hand is benumbed; | can no longer draw my sword.[78] 
What has become of my strength? 


BDELYCLEON. When they are afraid, they promise to divide Euboea[79] among 
you and to give each fifty bushels of wheat, but what have they given 

you? Nothing excepting, quite recently, five bushels of barley, and even 

these you have only obtained with great difficulty, on proving you were 

not aliens, and then choenix by choenix.[80] That is why | always kept 

you shut in; | wanted you to be fed by me and no longer at the beck of 

these blustering braggarts. Even now | am ready to let you have all you 

want, provided you no longer let yourself be suckled by the pay-clerk. 


CHORUS. He was right who said, "Decide nothing till you have heard both 
sides," for it seems to me, that 'tis you who now gain the complete 

victory. My wrath is appeased, | throw away my sticks. Come, comrade, our 
contemporary, let yourself be gained over by his words; come, do not be 
too obstinate or too perverse. Why have | no relation, no ally to speak 

to me like this? Do not doubt it, 'tis a god who is now protecting you 

and loading you with his benefits. Accept them. 


BDELYCLEON. | will feed him, | will give him everything that is suitable 


for an old man, oatmeal gruel, a cloak, soft furs and a maid to rub his 
loins and play with his tool. But he is silent and utters not a word; 
‘tis a bad sign. 


CHORUS. He has thought the thing over and has recognized his folly; he 

reproaches himself for not having followed your advice always. But there 
he is, converted by your words, and has no doubt become wiser to alter 

his ways in future and to believe in none but you. 


PHILOCLEON. Alas! alas! 

BDELYCLEON. Now why this lamentation? 

PHILOCLEON. A truce to your promises! What | love is down there, 'tis 
down there | want to be, there, where the herald cries, "Who has not yet 
voted? Let him rise!" | want to be the last to leave the urn of all. Oh, 

my soul, my soul! where art thou? come! oh! dark shadows, make way for 
me![81] By Heracles, may | reach the Court in time to convict Cleon of 
theft. 

BDELYCLEON. Come, father, in the name of the gods, believe me! 
PHILOCLEON. Believe you! Ask me anything, anything, except one. 
BDELYCLEON. What is it? Let us hear. 


PHILOCLEON. Not to judge any more! Before | consent, | shall have 
appeared before Pluto. 


BDELYCLEON. Very well then, since you find so much pleasure in it, go 
down there no more, but stay here and deal out justice to your slaves. 


PHILOCLEON. But what is there to judge? Are you mad? 


BDELYCLEON. Everything as in a tribunal. If a servant opens a door 
secretly, you inflict upon him a simple fine; 'tis what you have 
repeatedly done down there. Everything can be arranged to suit you. If it 
is warm in the morning, you can judge in the sunlight; if it is snowing, 
then seated at your fire; if it rains, you go indoors; and if you only 

rise at noon, there will be no Thesmothetes[82] to exclude you from the 
precincts. 


PHILOCLEON. The notion pleases me. 


BDELYCLEON. Moreover, if a pleader is long-winded, you will not be 
fasting and chafing and seeking vengeance on the accused. 


PHILOCLEON. But could | judge as well with my mouth full? 


BDELYCLEON. Much better. Is it not said, that the dicasts, when deceived 


by lying witnesses, have need to ruminate well in order to arrive at the 
truth? 


PHILOCLEON. Well said, but you have not told me yet who will pay salary. 
BDELYCLEON. | will. 


PHILOCLEON. So much the better; in this way | shall be paid by myself. 
Because that cursed jester, Lysistratus,[83] played me an infamous trick 
the other day. He received a drachma for the two of us[84] and went on 

the fish-market to get it changed and then brought me back three mullet 
scales. | took them for obols and crammed them into my mouth;[85] but the 
smell choked me and | quickly spat them out. So | dragged him before the 
Court. 


BDELYCLEON. And what did he say to that? 


PHILOCLEON. Well, he pretended | had the stomach of a cock. "You have 
soon digested the money," he said with a laugh. 


BDELYCLEON. You see, that is yet another advantage. 
PHILOCLEON. And no small one either. Come, do as you will. 
BDELYCLEON. Wait! | will bring everything here. 


PHILOCLEON. You see, the oracles are coming true; | have heard it 
foretold, that one day the Athenians would dispense justice in their own 
houses, that each citizen would have himself a little tribunal 
constructed in his porch similar to the altars of Hecaté,[86] and that 
there would be such before every door. 


BDELYCLEON. Hold! what do you say? | have brought you everything needful 
and much more into the bargain. See, here is an article, should you 
want to piss; it shall be hung beside you on a nail. 


PHILOCLEON. Good idea! Right useful at my age. You have found the true 
preventive of bladder troubles. 


BDELYCLEON. Here is fire, and near to it are lentils, should you want to 
take a snack. 


PHILOCLEON. 'Tis admirably arranged. For thus, even when feverish, | 
shall nevertheless receive my pay; and besides, | could eat my lentils 
without quitting my seat. But why this cock? 


BDELYCLEON. So that, should you doze during some pleading, he may awaken 
you by crowing up there. 


PHILOCLEON. | want only for one thing more; all the rest is as good as 


can be. 

BDELYCLEON. What is that? 

PHILOCLEON. If only they could bring me an image of the hero Lycus.[87] 
BDELYCLEON. Here it is! Why, you might think it was the god himself! 


PHILOCLEON. Oh! hero, my master! how repulsive you are to look at! 'Tis 
an exact portrait of Cleonymus! 


SOSIAS. That is why, hero though he be, he has no weapon. 


BDELYCLEON. The sooner you take your seat, the sooner | shall call a 
case. 


PHILOCLEON. Call it, for | have been seated ever so long. 

BDELYCLEON. Let us see. What case shall we bring up first? Is there a 
slave who has done something wrong? Ah! you Thracian there, who burnt the 
stew-pot t'other day. 

PHILOCLEON. Hold, hold! Here is a fine state of things! you had almost 
made me judge without a bar,[88] and that is the thing of all others most 
sacred among us. 

BDELYCLEON. By Zeus! | had forgotten it, but I will run indoors and bring 
you one immediately. What is this after all, though, but mere force of 
habit! 

XANTHIAS. Plague take the brute! Can anyone keep such a dog? 
BDELYCLEON. Hullo! what's the matter? 


XANTHIAS. Why, 'tis Labes,[89] who has just rushed into the kitchen and 
has seized a whole Sicilian cheese and gobbled it up. 


BDELYCLEON. Good! this will be the first offence | shall make my father 
try. (_To Xanthias._) Come along and lay your accusation. 


XANTHIAS. No, not I; the other dog vows he will be accuser, if the matter 
is set down for trial. 


BDELYCLEON. Well then, bring them both along. 
XANTHIAS. | am coming. 
PHILOCLEON. What is this? 


BDELYCLEON. 'Tis the pig-trough[90] of the swine dedicated to Hestia. 


PHILOCLEON. But it's sacrilege to bring it here. 


BDELYCLEON. No, no, by addressing Hestia first,[91] | might, thanks to 
her, crush an adversary. 


PHILOCLEON. Put an end to delay by calling up the case. My verdict is 
already settled. 


BDELYCLEON. Wait! | must yet bring out the tablets[92] and the 
scrolls.[93] 


PHILOCLEON. Oh! | am boiling, | am dying with impatience at your delays. 
| could have traced the sentence in the dust. 


BDELYCLEON. There you are. 
PHILOCLEON. Then call the case. 
BDELYCLEON. | am here. 
PHILOCLEON. Firstly, who is this? 


BDELYCLEON. Ah! my god! why, this is unbearable! | have forgotten the 
urns. 


PHILOCLEON. Well now! where are you off to? 

BDELYCLEON. To look for the urns. 

PHILOCLEON. Unnecessary, | shall use these vases.[94] 

BDELYCLEON. Very well, then we have all we need, except the clepsydra. 
PHILOCLEON. Well then! and this? what is it if not a clepsydra?[95] 
BDELYCLEON. True again! 'Tis calling things by their right name! Let fire 

be brought quickly from the house with myrtle boughs and incense, and let 


us invoke the gods before opening the sitting. 


CHORUS. Offer them libations and your vows and we will thank them that a 
noble agreement has put an end to your bickerings and strife. 


BDELYCLEON. And first let there be a sacred silence. 

CHORUS. Oh! god of Delphi! oh! Phoebus Apollo! convert into the greatest 
blessing for us all what is now happening before this house, and cure us 
of our error, oh, Paean,[96] our helper! 


BDELYCLEON. Oh! Powerful god, Apollo Aguieus,[97] who watchest at the 


door of my entrance hall, accept this fresh sacrifice; | offer it that 

you may deign to soften my father's excessive severity; he is as hard as 
iron, his heart is like sour wine; do thou pour into it a little honey. 

Let him become gentle like other men, let him take more interest in the 
accused than in the accusers, may he allow himself to be softened by 
entreaties; calm his acrid humour and deprive his irritable mind of all 
sting. 


CHORUS. We unite our vows and chants to those of this new magistrate.[98] 
His words have won our favour and we are convinced that he loves the 
people more than any of the young men of the present day. 


BDELYCLEON. If there be any judge near at hand, let him enter; once the 
proceedings have opened, we shall admit him no more.[99] 


PHILOCLEON. Who is the defendant? Ha! what a sentence he will get! 
XANTHIAS (_Prosecuting Council_). Listen to the indictment. A dog of 
Cydathenea doth hereby charge Labes of Aexonia with having devoured a 
Sicilian cheese by himself without accomplices. Penalty demanded, a 
collar of fig-tree wood.[100] 

PHILOCLEON. Nay, a dog's death, if convicted. 

BDELYCLEON. This is Labes, the defendant. 

PHILOCLEON. Oh! what a wretched brute! how entirely he looks the rogue! 
He thinks to deceive me by keeping his jaws closed. Where is the 
plaintiff, the dog of Cydathenea? 

DOG. Bow wow! bow wow! 


BDELYCLEON. Here he is. 


PHILOCLEON. Why, 'tis a second Labes, a great barker and a licker of 
dishes. 


SOSIAS (_Herald_). Silence! Keep your seats! (_To Xanthias._) And you, up 
on your feet and accuse him. 


PHILOCLEON. Go on, and | will help myself and eat these lentils. 


XANTHIAS. Men of the jury, listen to this indictment | have drawn up. He 
has committed the blackest of crimes, both against me and the 
seamen.[101] He sought refuge in a dark corner to glutton on a big 
Sicilian cheese, with which he sated his hunger. 


PHILOCLEON. Why, the crime is clear; the foul brute this very moment 
belched forth a horrible odour of cheese right under my nose. 


XANTHIAS. And he refused to share with me. And yet can anyone style 
himself your benefactor, when he does not cast a morsel to your poor dog? 


PHILOCLEON. Then he has not shared? 
XANTHIAS. Not with me, his comrade. 
PHILOCLEON. Then his madness is as hot as my lentils. 


BDELYCLEON. In the name of the gods, father! No hurried verdict without 
hearing the other side! 


PHILOCLEON. But the evidence is plain; the fact speaks for itself. 


XANTHIAS. Then beware of acquitting the most selfish of canine gluttons, 
who has devoured the whole cheese, rind and all, prowling round the 
platter. 


PHILOCLEON. There is not even enough left for me to fill up the chinks in 
my pitcher. 


XANTHIAS. Besides, you _must_ punish him, because the same house cannot 
keep two thieves. Let me not have barked in vain, else | shall never bark 
again. 


PHILOCLEON. Oh! the black deeds he has just denounced! What a shameless 
thief! Say, cock, is not that your opinion too? Ha, ha! He thinks as | 
do. Here, Thesmothetes![102] where are you? Hand me the vessel. 


SOSIAS (_Thesmothetes_). Take it yourself. | go to call the witnesses; 
these are a plate, a pestle, a cheese knife, a brazier, a stew-pot and 
other half-burnt utensils. (_To Philocleon._) But you have not finished? 
you are piddling away still! Have done and be seated. 


PHILOCLEON. Ha, ha! | reckon | Know somebody who will shit himself with 
fright today. 


BDELYCLEON. Will you never cease showing yourself hard and intractable, 
and especially to the accused? You tear them to pieces tooth and nail. 


PHILOCLEON. Come forward and defend yourself. What means this silence? 
Answer. 


SOSIAS. No doubt he has nothing to say. 


BDELYCLEON. Not so, but | think he has got what happened once to 
Thucydides, when accused;[103] his jaws suddenly set fast. Get away! | 
will undertake your defence.--Gentlemen of the jury, ‘tis a difficult 
thing to speak for a dog who has been calumniated, but nevertheless | 
will try. 'Tis a good dog, and he chivies the wolves finely. 


PHILOCLEON. He! that thief and conspirator! 


BDELYCLEON. But 'tis the best of all our dogs; he is capable of guarding 
a whole flock. 


PHILOCLEON. And what good is that, if he eats the cheese? 


BDELYCLEON. What? he fights for you, he guards your door; 'tis an 
excellent dog in every respect. Forgive him his larceny; he is wretchedly 
ignorant, he cannot play the lyre. 


PHILOCLEON. | wish he did not know how to write either; then the rascal 
would not have drawn up his pleadings. 


BDELYCLEON. Witnesses, | pray you, listen. Come forward, grafting-knife, 
and speak up; answer me clearly. You were paymaster at the time. Did you 
grate out to the soldiers what was given you?--He says he did so. 


PHILOCLEON. But, by Zeus! he lies. 


BDELYCLEON. Oh! have patience. Take pity on the unfortunate. Labes feeds 
only on fish-bones and fishes' heads and has not an instant of peace. The 
other is good only to guard the house; he never moves from here, but 
demands his share of all that is brought in and bites those who refuse. 


PHILOCLEON. Oh! Heaven! have | fallen ill? | feel my anger cooling! Woe 
to me! | am softening! 


BDELYCLEON. Have pity, father, pity, | adjure you; you would not have him 
dead. Where are his puppies? Come, poor little beasties, yap, up on your 
haunches, beg and whine! 

PHILOCLEON. Descend, descend, descend, descend![104] 


BDELYCLEON. | will descend, although that word, "descend," has too often 
raised false hope. None the less, | will descend. 


PHILOCLEON. Plague seize it! Have | then done wrong to eat! What! | to be 
crying! Ah! | certainly should not be weeping, if | were not blown out 

with lentils. 

BDELYCLEON. Then he is acquitted? 

PHILOCLEON. | did not say so. 

BDELYCLEON. Ah! my dear father, be good! be humane! Take this voting 


pebble and rush with your eyes closed to that second urn[105] and, 
father, acquit him. 


PHILOCLEON. No, | Know no more how to acquit than to play the lyre. 
BDELYCLEON. Come quickly, | will show you the way. 

PHILOCLEON. Is this the first urn? 

BDELYCLEON. Yes. 

PHILOCLEON. Then | have voted. 


BDELYCLEON (_aside_). | have fooled him and he has acquitted in spite of 
himself. 


PHILOCLEON. Come, | will turn out the urns. What is the result? 


BDELYCLEON. We shall see.--Labes, you stand acquitted.--Eh! father, 
what's the matter, what is it? 


PHILOCLEON. Ah me! ah me! water! water! 

BDELYCLEON. Pull yourself together, sir! 

PHILOCLEON. Tell me! Is he really acquitted? 

BDELYCLEON. Yes, certainly. 

PHILOCLEON. Then it's all over with me! 

BDELYCLEON. Courage, dear father, don't let this afflict you so terribly. 


PHILOCLEON. And so | have charged my conscience with the acquittal of an 
accused being! What will become of me? Sacred gods! forgive me. | did it 
despite myself; it is not in my character. 


BDELYCLEON. Do not vex yourself, father; | will feed you well, will take 
you everywhere to eat and drink with me; you shall go to every feast; 
henceforth your life shall be nothing but pleasure, and Hyperbolus shall 
no longer have you for a tool. But come, let us go in. 


PHILOCLEON. So be it; if you will, let us go in. 


CHORUS (_Parabasis_). Go where it pleases you and may your happiness be 
great. You meanwhile, oh! countless myriads, listen to the sound counsels 

| am going to give you and take care they are not lost upon you. ‘Twould 

be the fate of vulgar spectators, not that of such an audience. Hence, 
people, lend me your ear, if you love frank speaking. The poet has a 
reproach to make against his audience; he says you have ill-treated him 

in return for the many services he has rendered you. At first he kept 
himself in the background and lent help secretly to other poets,[106] and 
like the prophetic Genius, who hid himself in the belly of Eurycles,[107] 


slipped within the spirit of another and whispered to him many a comic 
hit. Later he ran the risks of the theatre on his own account, with his 

face uncovered, and dared to guide his Muse unaided. Though overladen 
with success and honours more than any of your poets, indeed despite all 
his glory, he does not yet believe he has attained his goal; his heart is 
not swollen with pride and he does not seek to seduce the young folk in 
the wrestling school.[108] If any lover runs up to him to complain 
because he is furious at seeing the object of his passion derided on the 
stage, he takes no heed of such reproaches, for he is only inspired with 
honest motives and his Muse is no go-between. From the very outset of his 
dramatic career he has disdained to assail those who were men, but with a 
courage worthy of Heracles himself he attacked the most formidable 
monsters, and at the beginning went straight for that beast[109] with the 
sharp teeth, with the terrible eyes that flashed lambent fire like those 

of Cynna,[110] surrounded by a hundred lewd flatterers who spittle-licked 
him to his heart's content; it had a voice like a roaring torrent, the 

stench of a seal, a foul Lamia's testicles,[111] and the rump of a camel. 
Our poet did not tremble at the sight of this horrible monster, nor did 

he dream of gaining him over; and again this very day he is fighting for 
your good. Last year besides, he attacked those pale, shivering and 
feverish beings[112] who strangled your fathers in the dark, throttled 
your grandfathers,[113] and who, lying in the beds of the most 
inoffensive, piled up against them lawsuits, summonses and witnesses to 
such an extent, that many of them flew in terror to the Polemarch for 
refuge.[114] Such is the champion you have found to purify your country 
of all its evil, and last year you betrayed him,[115] when he sowed the 
most novel ideas, which, however, did not strike root, because you did 
not understand their value; notwithstanding this, he swears by Bacchus, 
the while offering him libations, that none ever heard better comic 
verses. 'Tis a disgrace to you not to have caught their drift at once; as 
for the poet, he is none the less appreciated by the enlightened judges. 
He shivered his oars in rushing boldly forward to board his foe.[116] But 
in future, my dear fellow-citizens, love and honour more those of your 
poets who seek to imagine and express some new thought. Make their ideas 
your own, keep them in your caskets like sweet-scented fruit.[117] If you 
do, your clothing will emit an odour of wisdom the whole year through. 


Formerly we were untiring, especially in _other_ exercises,[118] but ‘tis 
over now; our brow is crowned with hair whiter than the swan. We must, 
however, rekindle a youthful ardour in these remnants of what was, and 
for myself, | prefer my old age to the curly hair and the finery of all 
these lewd striplings. 


Should any among you spectators look upon me with wonder, because of this 
wasp waist, or not know the meaning of this sting, | will soon dispel his 
ignorance. We, who wear this appendage, are the true Attic men, who alone 
are noble and native to the soil, the bravest of all people. 'Tis we who, 
weapon in hand, have done so much for the country, when the Barbarian 
shed torrents of fire and smoke over our city in his relentless desire to 

seize our nests by force. At once we ran up, armed with lance and 


buckler, and, drunk with the bitter wine of anger, we gave them battle, 
man standing to man and rage distorting our lips.[119] A hail of arrows 
hid the sky. However, by the help of the gods, we drove off the foe 
towards evening. Before the battle an owl had flown over our army.[120] 
Then we pursued them with our lance point in their loins as one hunts the 
tunny-fish; they fled and we stung them in the jaw and in the eyes, so 
that even now the barbarians tell each other that there is nothing in the 
world more to be feared than the Attic wasp. 


Oh! at that time | was terrible, | feared nothing; forth on my galleys | 

went in search of my foe and subjected him.[121] Then we never thought of 
rounding fine phrases, we never dreamt of calumny; 'twas who should prove 
the strongest rower. And thus we took many a town from the Medes,[122] 
and 'tis to us that Athens owes the tributes that our young men thieve 
to-day. 


Look well at us, and you will see that we have all the character and 

habits of the wasp. Firstly, if roused, no beings are more irascible, 

more relentless than we are. In all other things, too, we act like wasps. 
We collect in swarms, in a kind of nests,[123] and some go a-judging with 
the Archon,[124] some with the Eleven,[125] others at the Odeon;[126] 
there are yet others, who hardly move at all, like the grubs in the 

cells, but remain glued to the walls[127] and bent double to the ground. 
We also pay full attention to the discovery of all sorts of means of 
existing and sting the first who comes, so as to live at his expense. 
Finally, we have among us drones,[128] who have no sting and who, without 
giving themselves the least trouble, seize on our revenues as they flow 
past them and devour them. 'Tis this that grieves us most of all, to see 
men who have never served or held either lance or oar in defence of their 
country, enriching themselves at our expense without ever raising a 
blister on their hands. In short, | give it as my deliberate opinion that 

in future every citizen not possessed of a sting shall not receive the 
triobolus. 


PHILOCLEON. As long as | live, | will never give up this cloak; 'tis the 

one | wore in that battle[129] when Boreas delivered us from such fierce 
attacks, 

BDELYCLEON. You do not know what is good for you. 

PHILOCLEON. Ah! | know not how to use fine clothing! T'other day, when 
cramming myself with fried fish, | dropped so many grease spots that | 
had to pay three obols to the cleaner. 


BDELYCLEON. At least have a try, since you have once for all handed the 
care for your well-being over to me. 


PHILOCLEON. Very well then! what must | do? 


BDELYCLEON. Take off your cloak, and put on this tunic in its stead. 


PHILOCLEON. ‘Twas well worth while to beget and bring up children, so 
that this one should now wish to choke me. 


BDELYCLEON. Come, take this tunic and put it on without so much talk. 
PHILOCLEON. Great gods! what sort of a cursed garment is this? 
BDELYCLEON. Some call it a pelisse, others a Persian cloak.[130] 


PHILOCLEON. Ah! | thought it was a wraprascal like those made at 
Thymaetia.[131] 


BDELYCLEON. Pray, how should you know such garments? 'Tis only at Sardis 
you could have seen them, and you have never been there. 


PHILOCLEON. I' faith, no! but it seems to me exactly like the mantle 
Morychus[132] sports. 


BDELYCLEON. Not at all; | tell you they are woven at Ecbatana. 
PHILOCLEON. What! are there woollen ox-guts[133] then at Ecbatana? 
BDELYCLEON. Whatever are you talking about? These are woven by the 
Barbarians at great cost. | am certain this pelisse has consumed more 

than a talent of wool.[134] 

PHILOCLEON. It should be called wool-waster then instead of pelisse. 
BDELYCLEON. Come, father, just hold still for a moment and put it on. 
PHILOCLEON. Oh! horrors! what a waft of heat the hussy wafts up my nose! 
BDELYCLEON. Will you have done with this fooling? 


PHILOCLEON. No, by Zeus! if need be, | prefer you should put me in the 
oven. 


BDELYCLEON. Come! | will put it round you. There! 
PHILOCLEON. At all events, bring out a crook. 

BDELYCLEON. Why, whatever for? 

PHILOCLEON. To drag me out of it before | am quite melted. 


BDELYCLEON. Now take off those wretched clogs and put on these nice 
Laconian slippers. 


PHILOCLEON. | put on odious slippers made by our foes! Never! 


BDELYCLEON. Come! put your foot in and push hard. Quick! 


PHILOCLEON. 'Tis ill done of you. You want me to put my foot on Laconian 
ground. 


BDELYCLEON. Now the other. 


PHILOCLEON. Ah! no, not that one; one of its toes holds the Laconians in 
horror. 


BDELYCLEON. Positively you must. 


PHILOCLEON. Alas! alas! Then I shall have no chilblains in my old 
age.[135] 


BDELYCLEON. Now, hurry up and get them on; and now imitate the easy 
effeminate gait of the rich. See, like this. 


PHILOCLEON. There!... Look at my get-up and tell me which rich man | most 
resemble in my walk. 


BDELYCLEON. Why, you look like a garlic plaster on a boil. 
PHILOCLEON. Ah! | am longing to swagger and sway my rump about. 


BDELYCLEON. Now, will you know how to talk gravely with well-informed men 
of good class? 


PHILOCLEON. Undoubtedly. 

BDELYCLEON. What will you say to them? 

PHILOCLEON. Oh, lots of things. First of all | shall say, that 
Lamia,[136] seeing herself caught, let fly a fart; then, that Cardopion 


and her mother.... 


BDELYCLEON. Come, no fabulous tales, pray! talk of realities, of domestic 
facts, as is usually done. 


PHILOCLEON. Ah! | know something that is indeed most domestic. Once upon 
a time there was a rat and a cat.... 


BDELYCLEON. "Oh, you ignorant fool," as Theagenes said[137] to the 
scavenger in a rage. Are you going to talk of cats and rats among 
high-class people? 

PHILOCLEON. Then what should | talk about? 


BDELYCLEON. Tell some dignified story. Relate how you were sent on a 


solemn mission with Androcles and Clisthenes. 


PHILOCLEON. On a mission! never in my life, except once to Paros,[138] a 
job which brought me in two obols a day. 


BDELYCLEON. At least say, that you have just seen Ephudion making good 
play in the pancratium[139] with Ascondas and, that despite his age and 
his white hair, he is still robust in loin and arm and flank and that his 
chest is a very breastplate. 


PHILOCLEON. Stop! stop! what nonsense! Who ever contested at the 
pancratium with a breast-plate on? 


BDELYCLEON. That is how well-behaved folk like to talk. But another 

thing. When at wine, it would be fitting to relate some good story of 

your youthful days. What is your most brilliant feat? 

PHILOCLEON. My best feat? Ah! 'twas when | stole Ergasion's vine-props. 
BDELYCLEON. You and your vine-props! you'll be the death of me! Tell of 
one of your boar-hunts or of when you coursed the hare. Talk about some 
torch-race you were in; tell of some deed of daring. 

PHILOCLEON. Ah! my most daring deed was when, quite a young man still, | 
prosecuted Phayllus, the runner, for defamation, and he was condemned by 
a majority of two votes. 


BDELYCLEON. Enough of that! Now recline there, and practise the bearing 
that is fitting at table in society. 


PHILOCLEON. How must | recline? Tell me quick! 

BDELYCLEON. In an elegant style. 

PHILOCLEON. Like this? 

BDELYCLEON. Not at all. 

PHILOCLEON. How then? 

BDELYCLEON. Spread your knees on the tapestries and give your body the 
most easy curves, like those taught in the gymnasium. Then praise some 
bronze vase, survey the ceiling, admire the awning stretched over the 
court. Water is poured over our hands; the tables are spread; we sup and, 
after ablution, we now offer libations to the gods. 


PHILOCLEON. But, by Zeus! this supper is but a dream, it appears! 


BDELYCLEON. The flute-player has finished the prelude. The guests are 
Theorus, Aeschines, Phanus, Cleon, Acestor;[140] and beside this last, | 


don't know who else. You are with them. Shall you know exactly how to 
take up the songs that are started? 


PHILOCLEON. Better than any born mountaineer of Attica. 


BDELYCLEON. That we shall see. Suppose me to be Cleon. | am the first to 
begin the song of Harmodius, and you take it up: "There never was yet 
seen in Athens ... 


PHILOCLEON. ... such a rogue or such a thief."[141] 


BDELYCLEON. Why, you wretched man, ‘twill be the end of you if you sing 
that. He will vow your ruin, your destruction, to chase you out of the 
country. 


PHILOCLEON. Well! then | shall answer his threats with another song: 
"With your madness for supreme power, you will end by overthrowing the 
city, which even now totters towards ruin." 


BDELYCLEON. And when Theorus, prone at Cleon's feet, takes his hand and 
sings, "Like Admetus, love those who are brave,"[142] what reply will you 
make him? 


PHILOCLEON. | shall sing, "I Know not how to play the fox, nor call 
myself the friend of both parties." 


BDELYCLEON. Then comes the turn of Aeschines, the son of Sellus, and a 
well-trained and clever musician, who will sing, "Good things and riches 
for Clitagoras and me and eke for the Thessalians!" 


PHILOCLEON. "The two of us have squandered a deal between us." 


BDELYCLEON. At this game you seem at home. But come, we will go and dine 
with Philoctemon.--Slave! slave! place our dinner in a basket, and let us 
go for a good long drinking bout. 


PHILOCLEON. By no means, it is too dangerous; for after drinking, one 
breaks in doors, one comes to blows, one batters everything. Anon, when 
the wine is slept off, one is forced to pay. 


BDELYCLEON. Not if you are with decent people. Either they undertake to 
appease the offended person or, better still, you say something witty, 
you tell some comic story, perhaps one of those you have yourself heard 
at table, either in Aesop's style or in that of Sybaris; all laugh and 

the trouble is ended. 


PHILOCLEON. Faith! 'tis worth while learning many stories then, if you 
are thus not punished for the ill you do. But come, no more delay! 


CHORUS. More than once have | given proof of cunning and never of 


stupidity, but how much more clever is Amynias, the son of Sellus and of 
the race of forelock-wearers; him we saw one day coming to dine with 
Leogaras,[143] bringing as his share one apple and a pomegranate, and 
bear in mind he was as hungry as Antiphon.[144] He went on an embassy to 
Pharsalus,[145] and there he lived solely among the Thessalian 
mercenaries;[146] indeed, is he not the vilest of mercenaries himself? 


Oh! blessed, oh! fortunate Automenes, how enviable is your fortune! You 
have three sons, the most industrious in the world; one is the friend of 
all, a very able man, the first among the lyre-players, the favourite of 
the Graces. The second is an actor, and his talent is beyond all praise. 
As for Ariphrades, he is by far the most gifted; his father would swear 

to me, that without any master whatever and solely through the 
spontaneous effort of his happy nature, he taught himself the use of his 
tongue in the lewd places[147] where he spends the whole of his time. 


Some have said that | and Cleon were reconciled. This is the truth of the 
matter: Cleon was harassing me, persecuting and belabouring me in every 
way; and, when | was being fleeced, the public laughed at seeing me 
uttering such loud cries; not that they cared about me, but simply 

curious to know whether, when trodden down by my enemy, | would not hurl 
at him some taunt. Noticing this, | have played the wheedler a bit; but 

now, look! the prop is deceiving the vine![148] 


XANTHIAS. Oh! tortoises! happy to have so hard a skin, thrice happy to 
carry this roof that protects your backs! Oh! creatures full of sense! 
what a happy thought to cover your bodies with this shell, which shields 
it from blows! As for me, | can no longer move; the stick has so 
belaboured my body. 


CHORUS. Eh, what's the matter, child? for, old as he may be, one has the 
right to call anyone a child who has let himself be beaten. 


XANTHIAS. Alas! my master is really the worst of all plagues. He was the 
most drunk of all the guests, and yet among them were Hippyllus, 
Antiphon, Lycon, Lysistratus, Theophrastus and Phrynichus. But he was a 
hundred times more insolent than any. As soon as he had stuffed himself 
with a host of good dishes, he began to leap and spring, to laugh and to 
let wind like a little ass well blown out with barley. Then he set to 
a-beating me with all his heart, shouting, "Slave! slave!" Lysistratus, 

as soon as he saw him, let fly this comparison at him. "Old fellow," said 
he, "you resemble one of the scum assuming the airs of a rich man ora 
stupid ass that has broken loose from its stable." "As for you," bawled 
the other at the top of his voice, "you are like a grasshopper,[149] 

whose cloak is worn to the thread, or like Sthenelus[150] after his 
clothes had been sold." All applauded excepting Theophrastus, who made a 
grimace as behoved a well-bred man like him. The old man called to him, 
"Hi! tell me then what you have to be proud of? Not so much mouthing, 
you, who so well know how to play the buffoon and to lick-spittle the 
rich!" 'Twas thus he insulted each in turn with the grossest of jests, 


and he reeled off a thousand of the most absurd and ridiculous speeches. 
At last, when he was thoroughly drunk, he started towards here, striking 
everyone he met. Hold, here he comes reeling along. | will be off for 

fear of his blows. 


PHILOCLEON.[151] Halt! and let everyone begone, or | shall do an evil 
turn to some of those who insist on following me. Clear off, rascals, or 
| shall roast you with this torch! 


BDELYCLEON. We shall all make you smart to-morrow for your youthful 
pranks. We shall come in a body to summon you to justice. 


PHILOCLEON. Ho! ho! summon me! what old women's babble! Know that | can 
no longer bear to hear even the name of suits. Ha! ha! ha! this is what 
pleases _me_, "Down with the urns!" Won't you begone? Down with the 
dicasts! away with them, away with them! (_To the flute-girl._) Mount up 
there, my little gilded cock-chafer; seize hold of this rope's end in 

your hand.[152] Hold it tight, but have a care; the rope's a bit old and 
worn, but it loves a nice rubbing still. Do you see how opportunely | got 
you away from the solicitations of those fellows, who wanted to make you 
work their tools in your mouth? You therefore owe me this return to 
gratify mine by masturbating it. But will you pay the debt? Oh! | know 
well you will not even try; you will play with me, you will laugh 

heartily at my poor old weapon as you have done at many another man's. 
And yet, if you would not be a naughty girl, | would redeem you, when my 
son is dead, and you should be my concubine, my little cuntling. At 
present | am not my own master; | am very young and am watched very 
closely. My dear son never lets me out of his sight; 'tis an unbearable 
creature, who would quarter a thread and skin a flint; he is afraid | 

should get lost, for | am his only father. But here he comes running 
towards us. But be quick, don't stir, hold these torches. | am going to 

play him a young man's trick, the same as he played me before | was 
initiated into the mysteries. 


BDELYCLEON. Oh! oh! you debauched old dotard! you desire and, meseems, 
you love pretty baggages; but, by Apollo, it shall not be with impunity! 


PHILOCLEON. Ah! you would be very glad to eat a lawsuit in vinegar, you 
would. 


BDELYCLEON. 'Tis a rascally trick to steal the flute-girl away from the 
other guests. 


PHILOCLEON. What flute-girl? Are you distraught, as if you had just 
returned from Pluto? 


BDELYCLEON. By Zeus! But here is the Dardanian wench in person.[153] 


PHILOCLEON. Nonsense. This is a torch that | have lit in the public 
square in honour of the gods. 


BDELYCLEON. Is this a torch? 


PHILOCLEON. A torch? Certainly. Do you not see it is of several different 
colours? 


BDELYCLEON. And what is that black part in the middle?[154] 
PHILOCLEON. 'Tis the pitch running out while it burns. 

BDELYCLEON. And there, on the other side, surely that is a girl's bottom? 
PHILOCLEON. No. 'Tis a small bit of the torch, that projects. 
BDELYCLEON. What do you mean? what bit? Hi! you woman! come here! 
PHILOCLEON. Ah! ah! What do you want to do? 


BDELYCLEON. To take her from you and lead her away. You are too much worn 
out and can do nothing. 


PHILOCLEON. Hear me! One day, at Olympia, | saw Euphudion boxing bravely 
against Ascondas;[155] he was already aged, and yet with a blow from his 
fist he knocked down his young opponent. So beware lest | blacken _your_ 
eyes. 


BDELYCLEON. By Zeus! you have Olympia at your finger-ends! 


A BAKER'S WIFE (_to Bdelycleon_). Come to my help, | beg you, in the name 
of the gods! This cursed man, when striking out right and left with his 
torch, knocked over ten loaves worth an obolus apiece, and then, to cap 
the deal, four others. 


BDELYCLEON. Do you see what lawsuits you are drawing upon yourself with 
your drunkenness? You will have to plead. 


PHILOCLEON. Oh, no, no! a little pretty talk and pleasant tales will soon 
settle the matter and reconcile her with me. 


BAKER'S WIFE. Not so, by the goddesses twain! It shall not be said that 

you have with impunity spoilt the wares of Myrtia,[156] the daughter of 
Ancylion and Sostraté. 

PHILOCLEON. Listen, woman, | wish to tell you a lovely anecdote. 

BAKER'S WIFE. Oh! friend, no anecdotes for me, thank you. 

PHILOCLEON. One night Aesop was going out to supper. A drunken bitch had 


the impudence to bark near him. Aesop said to her, "Oh, bitch, bitch! you 
would do well to sell your wicked tongue and buy some wheat." 


BAKER'S WIFE. You make a mock of me! Very well! Be you who you like, | 
shall summons you before the market inspectors[157] for damage done to my 
business. Chaerephon[158] here shall be my witness. 


PHILOCLEON. But just listen, here's another will perhaps please you 
better. Lasus and Simonides[159] were contesting against each other for 
the singing prize. Lasus said, "Damn me if | care." 


BAKER'S WIFE. Ah! really, did he now! 

PHILOCLEON. As for you, Chaerephon, can_ you be witness to this woman, 
who looks as pale and tragic as Ino when she throws herself from her 
rock[160] ... at the feet of Euripides? 


BDELYCLEON. Here, methinks, comes another to summons you; _he_ has his 
witness too. Ah! unhappy indeed we are! 


ACCUSER. | Summons you, old man, for outrage. 

BDELYCLEON. For outrage? Oh! in the name of the gods, do not summons him! 
| will be answerable for him; name the penalty and | will be more 

grateful still. 

PHILOCLEON. | ask for nothing better than to be reconciled with him; for 

| admit | struck him and threw stones at him. So, first come here. Will 

you leave it in my hands to name the indemnity | must pay, if | promise 
you my friendship as well, or will you fix it yourself? 

ACCUSER. Fix it; | like neither lawsuits nor disputes. 

PHILOCLEON. A man of Sybaris[161] fell from his chariot and wounded his 
head most severely; he was a very poor driver. One of his friends came up 
to him and said, "Every man to his trade." Well then, go you to 
Pittalus[162] to get mended. 

BDELYCLEON. You are incorrigible. 

ACCUSER (_to his witness_). At all events, make a note of his reply. 


PHILOCLEON. Listen, instead of going off so abruptly. A woman at Sybaris 
broke a box. 


ACCUSER (_to his witness_). | again ask you to witness this. 

PHILOCLEON. The box therefore had the fact attested, but the woman said, 
"Never worry about witnessing the matter, but hurry off to buy a cord to 
tie it together with; ‘twill be the more sensible course." 


ACCUSER. Oh! go on with your ribaldry until the Archon calls the case. 


BDELYCLEON (_to Philocleon_). No, by Demeter! you stay here no longer! | 
take you and carry you off. 


PHILOCLEON. And what for? 


BDELYCLEON. What for? | shall carry you to the house; else there would 
not be enough witnesses for the accusers. 


PHILOCLEON. One day at Delphi, Aesop ... 
BDELYCLEON. | don't care a fig for that. 


PHILOCLEON. ... was accused of having stolen a sacred vase. But he 
replied, that the horn beetle ... (_Philocleon goes on with his fable 
while Bdelycleon is carrying him off the scene by main force._) 


BDELYCLEON. Oh, dear, dear! You drive me crazy with your horn-beetle. 


CHORUS. | envy you your happiness, old man. What a contrast to his former 
frugal habits and his very hard life! Taught now in quite another school, 

he will know nothing but the pleasures of ease. Perhaps he will jib at 

it, for indeed 'tis difficult to renounce what has become one's second 
nature. However, many have done it, and adopting the ideas of others, 
have changed their use and wont. As for Philocleon's son, I, like all 

wise and judicious men, cannot sufficiently praise his filial tenderness 

and his tact. Never have | met a more amiable nature, and | have 
conceived the greatest fondness for him. How he triumphed on every point 
in his discussion with his father, when he wanted to bring him back to 
more worthy and honourable tastes! 


XANTHIAS. By Bacchus! 'Tis some Evil Genius has brought this unbearable 
disorder into our house. The old man, full up with wine and excited by 

the sound of the flute, is so delighted, so enraptured, that he spends 

the night executing the old dances that Thespis first produced on the 
stage,[163] and just now he offered to prove to the modern tragedians, by 
disputing with them for the dancing prize, that they are nothing but a 

lot of old dotards. 


PHILOCLEON. "Who loiters at the door of the vestibule?"[164] 
XANTHIAS. Here comes our pest, our plague! 

PHILOCLEON. Let down the barriers.[165] The dance is now to begin. 
XANTHIAS. Or rather the madness. 


PHILOCLEON. Impetuous movement already twists and racks my sides. How my 
nostrils wheeze! how my back cracks! 


XANTHIAS. Go and fill yourself with hellebore.[166] 

PHILOCLEON. Phrynichus is as bold as a cock and terrifies his rivals. 
XANTHIAS. Oh! oh! have a care he does not kick you. 

PHILOCLEON. His leg kicks out sky-high, and his arse gapes open.[167] 
XANTHIAS. Do have a care. 

PHILOCLEON. Look how easily my leg-joints move. 


BDELYCLEON. Great gods! What does all this mean? Is it actual, downright 
madness? 


PHILOCLEON. And now | summon and challenge my rivals. If there be a 
tragic poet who pretends to be a skilful dancer, let him come and contest 
the matter with me. Is there one? Is there _not_ one? 

BDELYCLEON. Here comes one, and one only. 

PHILOCLEON. Who is the wretch? 

BDELYCLEON. 'Tis the younger son of Carcinus.[168] 


PHILOCLEON. | will crush him to nothing; in point of keeping time, | will 
knock him out, for he knows nothing of rhythm. 


BDELYCLEON. Ah! ah! here comes his brother too, another tragedian, and 
another son of Carcinus. 


PHILOCLEON. Him | will devour for my dinner. 


BDELYCLEON. Oh! ye gods! | see nothing but crabs.[169] Here is yet 
another son of Carcinus. 


PHILOCLEON. What is't comes here? A shrimp or a spider?[170] 


BDELYCLEON. 'Tis a crab,[171]--a crabkin, the smallest of its kind; he 
writes tragedies. 


PHILOCLEON. Oh! Carcinus, how proud you should be of your brood! What a 
crowd of kinglets have come swooping down here! 


BDELYCLEON. Come, come, my poor father, you will have to measure yourself 
against them. 


PHILOCLEON. Have pickle prepared for seasoning them, if | am bound to 
prove the victor. 


CHORUS. Let us stand out of the way a little, so that they may twirl at 
their ease. Come, illustrious children of this inhabitant of the briny, 
brothers of the shrimps, skip on the sand and the shore of the barren 
sea; show us the lightning whirls and twirls of your nimble limbs. 
Glorious offspring of Phrynichus,[172] let fly your kicks, so that the 
spectators may be overjoyed at seeing your legs so high in air. Twist, 
twirl, tap your bellies, kick your legs to the sky. Here comes your 
famous father, the ruler of the sea,[173] delighted to see his three 
lecherous kinglets.[174] Go on with your dancing, if it pleases you, but 
as for us, we shall not join you. Lead us promptly off the stage, for 
never a Comedy yet was seen where the Chorus finished off with a dance. 


* * * * * 
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DON PEDRO, prince of Arragon. 
DON JOHN, his bastard brother. 
CLAUDIO, a young lord of Florence. 
BENEDICK, a young lord of Padua. 
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CONRADE, follower of Don John. 
BORACHIO, ” 3 
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HERO, daughter to Leonato[2]. 

BEATRICE, niece to Leonato. 

MARGARET, gentlewoman attending on Hero. 
URSULA, 7 ” 


Messengers, Watch, Attendants, &c. 


SCENE -- _Messina._ 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


ACT I. 


SCENE |. Before_LEONATO’S house. 
_Enter_ LEONATO, HERO, _and_ BEATRICE, with a_ Messenger. 


_Leon._ | learn in this letter that Don Peter of Arragon 
comes this night to Messina. 


_Mess._ He is very near by this: he was not three leagues 
off when | left him. 


_Leon._ How many gentlemen have you lost in this action? 5 
_Mess._ But few of any sort, and none of name. 


_Leon._ A victory is twice itself when the achiever brings 
home full numbers. | find here that Don Peter hath bestowed 
much honour on a young Florentine called Claudio. 


_Mess._ Much deserved on his part, and equally remembered 10 
by Don Pedro: he hath borne himself beyond the 

promise of his age; doing, in the figure of a lamb, the feats 

of a lion: he hath indeed better bettered expectation than 

you must expect of me to tell you how. 


_Leon._ He hath an uncle here in Messina will be very 15 
much glad of it. 


_Mess._ | have already delivered him letters, and there 
appears much joy in him; even so much, that joy could not 
show itself modest enough without a badge of bitterness. 
_Leon._ Did he break out into tears? 20 
_Mess._ In great measure. 

_Leon._ A kind overflow of kindness: there are no faces 


truer than those that are so washed. How much better is 
it to weep at joy than to joy at weeping! 


_Beat._ | pray you, is Signior Mountanto returned from 25 
the wars or no? 


_Mess._ | know none of that name, lady: there was none 
such in the army of any sort. 


_Leon._ What is he that you ask for, niece? 
_Hero._ My cousin means Signior Benedick of Padua. 30 
_Mess._ O, he’s returned; and as pleasant as ever he was. 


_Beat._ He set up his bills here in Messina and challenged 

Cupid at the flight; and my uncle’s fool, reading the challenge, 
subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him at the 

bird-bolt. | pray you, how many hath he killed and eaten 35 
in these wars? But how many hath he killed? for, indeed, 

| promised to eat all of his killing. 


_Leon._ Faith, niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; 
but he’ll be meet with you, | doubt it not. 


_Mess._ He hath done good service, lady, in these wars. 40 


_Beat._ You had musty victual, and he hath help to eat 
it: he is a very valiant trencher-man; he hath an excellent 
stomach. 


_Mess._ And a good soldier too, lady. 


_Beat._ And a good soldier to a lady: but what is he to 45 
a lord? 


_Mess._ A lord to a lord, a man to a man; stuffed with 
all honourable virtues. 


_Beat._ It is so, indeed; he is no less than a stuffed 
man: but for the stuffing, -- well, we are all mortal. 50 


_Leon._ You must not, sir, mistake my niece. There is a 
kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and her: they 
never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between them. 


_Beat._ Alas, he gets nothing by that! In our last conflict 

four of his five wits went halting off, and now is the 55 
whole man governed with one: so that if he have wit enough 

to keep himself warm, let him bear it for a difference between 
himself and his horse; for it is all the wealth that he hath 

left, to be known a reasonable creature. Who is his companion 
now? He hath every month a new sworn brother. 60 


_Mess._ Is’t possible? 


_Beat._ Very easily possible: he wears his faith but as the 
fashion of his hat; it ever changes with the next block. 


_Mess._ | see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books. 
_Beat._ No; an he were, | would burn my study. But, 

pray you, who is his companion? Is there no young squarer 
now that will make a voyage with him to the devil? 


_Mess._ He is most in the company of the right noble 
Claudio. 


_Beat._ O Lord, he will hang upon him like a disease: 

he is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker runs 
presently mad. God help the noble Claudio! if he have 
caught the Benedick, it will cost him a thousand pound ere 
a’ be cured. 

_Mess._ | will hold friends with you, lady. 75 
_Beat._ Do, good friend. 

_Leon._ You will never run mad, niece. 


_Beat._ No, not till a hot January. 


_Mess._ Don Pedro is approached. 


_Enter_ DON PEDRO, DON JOHN, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, _and_ 


BALTHASAR. 


_D. Pedro._ Good Signior Leonato, you are come to meet 
your trouble: the fashion of the world is to avoid cost, and 
you encounter it. 


_Leon._ Never came trouble to my house in the likeness 
of your Grace: for trouble being gone, comfort should 
remain; but when you depart from me, sorrow abides, and 
happiness takes his leave. 


_D. Pedro._ You embrace your charge too willingly. | 
think this is your daughter. 


_Leon._ Her mother hath many times told me so. 


_Bene._ Were you in doubt, sir, that you asked her? 


65 


70 


90 


80 


85 


_Leon._ Signior Benedick, no; for then were you a child. 


_D. Pedro. You have it full, Benedick: we may guess 

by this what you are, being a man. Truly, the lady fathers 
herself. Be happy, lady; for you are like an honourable 
father. 95 


_Bene._ If Signior Leonato be her father, she would not 
have his head on her shoulders for all Messina, as like him 
as She is. 


_Beat._ | wonder that you will still be talking, Signior 
Benedick: nobody marks you. 100 


_Bene._ What, my dear Lady Disdain! are you yet living? 


_Beat._ Is it possible disdain should die while she hath 
such meet food to feed it, as Signior Benedick? Courtesy 
itself must convert to disdain, if you come in her presence. 


_Bene._ Then is courtesy a turncoat. But it is certain | 105 
am loved of all ladies, only you excepted: and | would | 
could find in my heart that | had not a hard heart; for, 
truly, | love none. 


Beat._ A dear happiness to women: they would else have 
been troubled with a pernicious suitor. | thank God and 110 
my cold blood, | am of your humour for that: | had rather 
hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear he loves me. 


Bene._ God keep your ladyship still in that mind! so some 
gentleman or other shall ‘scape a predestinate scratched face. 


_Beat._ Scratching could not make it worse, an 'twere such 115 
a face as yours were. 


_Bene._ Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 
_Beat._ A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of yours. 
Bene._ | would my horse had the speed of your tongue, 
and so good a continuer. But keep your way, i’ God’s 120 


name; | have done. 


Beat._ You always end with a jade’s trick: | know you 
of old. 


D. Pedro._ That is the sum of all, Leonato. Signior 
Claudio and Signior Benedick, my dear friend Leonato 125 
hath invited you all. | tell him we shall stay here at the 


least a month; and he heartily prays some occasion may 
detain us longer. | dare swear he is no hypocrite, but 
prays from his heart. 


Leon._ If you swear, my lord, you shall not be forsworn. 130 
[To Don John_] Let me bid you welcome, my lord: being 
reconciled to the prince your brother, | owe you all duty. 


_D. John._ | thank you: | am not of many words, but 
| thank you. 


_Leon._ Please it your Grace lead on? 135 
_D. Pedro._ Your hand, Leonato; we will go together. 
[_ Exeunt all except Benedick and Claudio._ 


_Claud._ Benedick, didst thou note the daughter of 
Signior Leonato? 


_Bene._ | noted her not; but | looked on her. 
_Claud._ Is she not a modest young lady? 140 


Bene. Do you question me, as an honest man should do, 
for my simple true judgement; or would you have me speak 
after my custom, as being a professed tyrant to their sex? 


_Claud._ No; | pray thee speak in sober judgement. 


_Bene._ Why, i’faith, methinks she’s too low for a high 145 
praise, too brown for a fair praise, and too little for a great 
praise: only this commendation | can afford her, that were 
she other than she is, she were unhandsome; and being no 
other but as she is, | do not like her. 


_Claud._ Thou thinkest | am in sport: | pray thee tell 150 
me truly how thou likest her. 


_Bene._ Would you buy her, that you inquire after her? 
_Claud._ Can the world buy such a jewel? 
Bene._ Yea, and a case to put it into. But speak you this 
with a sad brow? or do you play the flouting Jack, to tell us 155 
Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter? 
Come, in what key shall a man take you, to go in the song? 


_Claud._ In mine eye she is the sweetest lady that ever 
| looked on. 


_Bene._ | can see yet without spectacles, and | see no 


such matter: there’s her cousin, an she were not possessed 


with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty as the first of 
May doth the last of December. But | hope you have no 
intent to turn husband, have you? 


_Claud._ | would scarce trust myself, though | had sworn 
the contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 


_Bene._ Is’t come to this? In faith, hath not the world 
one man but he will wear his cap with suspicion? Shall | 
never see a bachelor of threescore again? Go to, i’faith; 
an thou wilt needs thrust thy neck into a yoke, wear the 
print of it, and sigh away Sundays. Look; Don Pedro is 
returned to seek you. 


_Re-enter_ DON PEDRO. 


_D. Pedro._ What secret hath held you here, that you 
followed not to Leonato’s? 


_Bene._ | would your Grace would constrain me to tell. 
_D. Pedro._ | charge thee on thy allegiance. 


_Bene._ You hear, Count Claudio: | can be secret as a 


dumb man; | would have you think so; but, on my allegiance, 


mark you this, on my allegiance. He is in love. 
With who? now that is your Grace’s part. Mark how 


short his answer is; -- With Hero, Leonato’s short daughter. 


_Claud._ If this were so, so were it uttered. 


_Bene._ Like the old tale, my lord: ‘it is not so, nor 
‘twas not so, but, indeed, God forbid it should be so.’ 


_Claud._ If my passion change not shortly, God forbid it 
should be otherwise. 


_D. Pedro._ Amen, if you love her; for the lady is very 
well worthy. 


_Claud._ You speak this to fetch me in, my lord. 
_D. Pedro._ By my troth, | speak my thought. 
_Claud._ And, in faith, my lord, | spoke mine. 


_Bene._ And, by my two faiths and troths, my lord, | 
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spoke mine. 
_Claud._ That | love her, | feel. 
_D. Pedro._ That she is worthy, | know. 195 


Bene. That! neither feel how she should be loved, nor 
know how she should be worthy, is the opinion that fire 
cannot melt out of me: | will die in it at the stake. 


_D. Pedro._ Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the 
despite of beauty. 200 


_Claud._ And never could maintain his part but in the 
force of his will. 


_Bene._ That a woman conceived me, | thank her; that 

she brought me up, | likewise give her most humble thanks: 

but that | will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or 205 
hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick, all women shall pardon 
me. Because | will not do them the wrong to mistrust 

any, | will do myself the right to trust none; and the fine 

is, for the which | may go the finer, | will live a bachelor. 


_D. Pedro._ | shall see thee, ere | die, look pale with love. 210 


Bene._ With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my 
lord; not with love: prove that ever | lose more blood with 
love than | will get again with drinking, pick out mine eyes 
with a ballad-maker’s pen, and hang me up at the door of 
a brothel-house for the sign of blind Cupid. 215 


D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith, 
thou wilt prove a notable argument. 


_Bene._ If | do, hang me in a bottle like a cat, and shoot 
at me; and he that hits me, let him be clapped on the 
shoulder, and called Adam. 220 


D. Pedro. Well, as time shall try: 
‘In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke.’ 


Bene._ The savage bull may; but if ever the sensible 
Benedick bear it, pluck off the bull’s horns, and set them 
in my forehead: and let me be vilely painted; and in such 225 
great letters as they write ‘Here is good horse to hire,’ let 
them signify under my sign ‘Here you may see Benedick 
the married man.’ 


_Claud._ If this should ever happen, thou wouldst be 


horn-mad. 230 


_D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his quiver 
in Venice, thou wilt quake for this shortly. 


_Bene._ | look for an earthquake too, then. 

_D. Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hours. In 

the meantime, good Signior Benedick, repair to Leonato’s: 
commend me to him, and tell him | will not fail him at 
supper; for indeed he hath made great preparation. 


_Bene._ | have almost matter enough in me for such an 
embassage; and so | commit you -- 


_Claud._ To the tuition of God: From my house, if | 240 
had it, -- 


_D. Pedro._ The sixth of July: Your loving friend, Benedick. 


_Bene._ Nay, mock not, mock not. The body of your discourse 


235 


is sometime guarded with fragments, and the guards 245 


are but slightly basted on neither: ere you flout old ends 
any further, examine your conscience: and so | leave you. 


[_Exit._ 
_Claud._ My liege, your highness now may do me good. 


_D. Pedro. My love is thine to teach: teach it but how, 
And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 250 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 


_Claud._ Hath Leonato any son, my lord? 


_D. Pedro._ No child but Hero; she’s his only heir. 
Dost thou affect her, Claudio? 


_Claud._ O, my lord, 

When you went onward on this ended action, 255 
| look’d upon her with a soldier’s eye, 

That liked, but had a rougher task in hand 

Than to drive liking to the name of love: 

But now | am return’d and that war-thoughts 

Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 260 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 

Saying, | liked her ere | went to wars. 


_D. Pedro._ Thou wilt be like a lover presently, 


And tire the hearer with a book of words. 265 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it; 

And | will break with her and with her father, 

And thou shalt have her. Was’t not to this end 

That thou began’st to twist so fine a story? 


_Claud._ How sweetly you do minister to love, 270 
That know love’s grief by his complexion! 

But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 

| would have salved it with a longer treatise. 


_D. Pedro._ What need the bridge much broader than the flood? 
The fairest grant is the necessity. 275 
Look, what will serve is fit: ‘tis once, thou lovest, 

And | will fit thee with the remedy. 

| know we shall have revelling to-night: 

| will assume thy part in some disguise, 

And tell fair Hero | am Claudio; 280 
And in her bosom I'll unclasp my heart, 

And take her hearing prisoner with the force 

And strong encounter of my amorous tale: 

Then after to her father will | break; 

And the conclusion is, she shall be thine. 285 
In practice let us put it presently. [ Exeunt._ 


SCENE II. A room in_ LEONATO’S house. 
_Enter_ LEONATO _and_ ANTONIO, meeting _. 


_Leon._ How now, brother! Where is my cousin, your 
son? hath he provided this music? 


_Ant._ He is very busy about it. But, brother, | can tell 
you strange news, that you yet dreamt not of. 


_Leon._ Are they good? 5 


_Ant._ As the event stamps them: but they have a good 
cover; they show well outward. The prince and Count 
Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in mine orchard, 
were thus much overheard by a man of mine: the prince 
discovered to Claudio that he loved my niece your daughter, 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance; 

and if he found her accordant, he meant to take the present 
time by the top, and instantly break with you of it. 


_Leon._ Hath the fellow any wit that told you this? 


_Ant._ A good sharp fellow: | will send for him; and 15 
question him yourself. 


_Leon._ No, no; we will hold it as a dream till it appear 

itself: but | will acquaint my daughter withal, that she may 

be the better prepared for an answer, if peradventure this be 
true. Go you and tell her of it. [_ Enter attendants. ] Cousins, 20 
you know what you have to do. O, | cry you mercy, 

friend; go you with me, and | will use your skill. Good 

cousin, have a care this busy time. [_Exeunt._ 


SCENE Ill. The same._ 
_Enter_ DON JOHN _and_ CONRADE. 


_Con._ What the good-year, my lord! why are you thus 
out of measure sad? 


_D. John._ There is no measure in the occasion that 
breeds; therefore the sadness is without limit. 


_Con._ You should hear reason. 5 


_D. John._ And when | have heard it, what blessing 
brings it? 


_Con._ If not a present remedy, at least a patient sufferance. 


_D. John._ | wonder that thou, being (as thou sayest thou 

art) born under Saturn, goest about to apply a moral medicine 
to a mortifying mischief. | cannot hide what | am: | 

must be sad when | have cause, and smile at no man’s jests; 
eat when | have stomach, and wait for no man’s leisure; 

sleep when | am drowsy, and tend on no man’s business; 
laugh when | am merry, and claw no man in his humour. 


_Con._ Yea, but you must not make the full show of this 

till you may do it without controlment. You have of late 

stood out against your brother, and he hath ta’en you newly 

into his grace; where it is impossible you should take true 

root but by the fair weather that you make yourself: it is 20 
needful that you frame the season for your own harvest. 


_D. John._ | had rather be a canker in a hedge than a rose 

in his grace; and it better fits my blood to be disdained of 

all than to fashion a carriage to rob love from any: in this, 

though | cannot be said to be a flattering honest man, it 25 
must not be denied but | am a plain-dealing villain. | am 

trusted with a muzzle, and enfranchised with a clog; therefore 


10 


15 


| have decreed not to sing in my cage. If | had my 

mouth, | would bite; if | had my liberty, | would do my 

liking: in the meantime let me be that | am, and seek not 30 
to alter me. 


_Con._ Can you make no use of your discontent? 


_D. John._ | make all use of it, for | use it only. 
Who comes here? 


_Enter_ BORACHIO. 

What news, Borachio? 35 
_Bora._ | came yonder from a great supper: the prince 
your brother is royally entertained by Leonato; and | can 


give you intelligence of an intended marriage. 


_D. John._ Will it serve for any model to build mischief 
on? What is he for a fool that betroths himself to unquietness? 40 


_Bora._ Marry, it is your brother’s right hand. 
_D. John._ Who? the most exquisite Claudio? 
_Bora._ Even he. 


_D. John._ A proper squire! And who, and who? which 45 
way looks he? 


_Bora._ Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of Leonato. 


_D. John._ A very forward March-chick! How came you 
to this? 


_Bora._ Being entertained for a perfumer, as | was 50 
smoking a musty room, comes me the prince and Claudio, 

hand in hand, in sad conference: | whipt me behind the 

arras; and there heard it agreed upon, that the prince 

should woo Hero for himself, and having obtained her, give 

her to Count Claudio. 55 


_D. John._ Come, come, let us thither: this may prove food 
to my displeasure. That young start-up hath all the glory 
of my overthrow: if | can cross him any way, | bless myself 
every way. You are both sure, and will assist me? 

_Con._ To the death, my lord. 60 


_D. John._ Let us to the great supper: their cheer is the 


greater that | am subdued. Would the cook were of my 
mind! Shall we go prove what’s to be done? 


_Bora._ We'll wait upon your lordship. [_ Exeunt._ 


ACT Il. 


SCENE |. A hall in. LEONATO’S house. 

_Enter_ LEONATO, ANTONIO, HERO, BEATRICE, _and others_. 
_Leon._ Was not Count John here at supper? 

_Ant._ | saw him not. 


_Beat._ How tartly that gentleman looks! | never can 
see him but | am heart-burned an hour after. 


_Hero._ He is of a very melancholy disposition. 5 


_Beat._ He were an excellent man that were made just 

in the midway between him and Benedick: the one is too 
like an image and says nothing, and the other too like my 
lady’s eldest son, evermore tattling. 


_Leon._ Then half Signior Benedick’s tongue in Count 10 
John’s mouth, and half Count John’s melancholy in Signior 
Benedick’s face, -- 


_Beat._ With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his purse, such a man would win any 
woman in the world, if a’ could get her good-will. 15 


_Leon._ By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a 
husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 


_Ant._ In faith, she’s too curst. 

_Beat._ Too curst is more than curst: | shall lessen God’s 

sending that way; for it is said, ‘God sends a curst cow 20 
short horns;’ but to a cow too curst he sends none. 

_Leon._ So, by being too curst, God will send you no horns. 
_Beat._ Just, if he send me no husband; for the which 


blessing | am at him upon my knees every morning and 
evening. Lord, | could not endure a husband with a beard 25 


on his face: | had rather lie in the woollen. 
_Leon._ You may light on a husband that hath no beard. 


_Beat._ What should | do with him? dress him in my 
apparel, and make him my waiting-gentlewoman? He that 
hath a beard is more than a youth; and he that hath no 
beard is less than a man: and he that is more than a youth 
is not for me; and he that is less than a man, | am not for 
him: therefore | will even take sixpence in earnest of the 
bear-ward, and lead his apes into hell. 


_Leon._ Well, then, go you into hell? 35 


_Beat._ No, but to the gate; and there will the devil meet 
me, like an old cuckold, with horns on his head, and say 
‘Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to heaven; here’s no 
place for you maids:’ so deliver | up my apes, and away 

to Saint Peter for the heavens; he shows me where the 
bachelors sit, and there live we as merry as the day is long. 


_Ant._ [_To Hero_] Well, niece, | trust you will be ruled 
by your father. 


Beat. Yes, faith; it is my cousin 's duty to make courtesy, 
and say, ‘Father, as it please you.’ But yet for all 45 
that, cousin, let him be a handsome fellow, or else make 
another courtesy, and say, ‘Father, as it please me.’ 


_Leon._ Well, niece, | hope to see you one day fitted with 
a husband. 


_Beat._ Not till God make men of some other metal than 
earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be overmastered 
with a piece of valiant dust? to make an account of her life 
to a clod of wayward marl? No, uncle, I'll none: Adam’s 
sons are my brethren; and, truly, | hold it a sin to match 

in my kindred. 55 


_Leon._ Daughter, remember what | told you: if the 
prince do solicit you in that kind, you know your answer. 


_Beat._ The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you be 
not wooed in good time: if the prince be too important, tell 
him there is measure in every thing, and so dance out the 
answer. For, hear me, Hero: wooing, wedding, and repenting, 
is aS a Scotch jig, a measure, and a Cinque pace: 
the first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as 
fantastical; the wedding, mannerly-modest, as a measure, 
full of state and ancientry; and then comes repentance, and, 
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60 
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with his bad legs, falls into the cinque pace faster and 
faster, till he sink into his grave. 


_Leon._ Cousin, you apprehend passing shrewdly. 


_Beat._ | have a good eye, uncle; | can see a church by 
daylight. 70 


_Leon._ The revellers are entering, brother: make good 
room. [_All put on their masks._ 


_Enter_ DON PEDRO, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, BALTHASAR, DON JOHN, 
BORACHIO, MARGARET, URSULA, _and others, masked_. 


_D. Pedro._ Lady, will you walk about with your friend? 

_Hero._ So you walk softly, and look sweetly, and say 

nothing, | am yours for the walk; and especially when | 75 
walk away. 

_D. Pedro._ With me in your company? 

_Hero._ | may say so, when | please. 


_D. Pedro._ And when please you to say so? 


_Hero._ When | like your favour; for God defend the 80 
lute should be like the case! 


_D. Pedro._ My visor is Philemon’s roof; within the house 
is Jove. 


_Hero._ Why, then, your visor should be thatched. 

_D. Pedro._ Speak low, if you speak love. 85 
[ Drawing her aside._ 

_Balth._ Well, | would you did like me. 


_Marg._ So would not I, for your own sake; for | have 
many ill qualities. 


_Balth._ Which is one? 
_Marg._ | say my prayers aloud. 90 
_Balth._ | love you the better: the hearers may cry, Amen. 


_Marg._ God match me with a good dancer! 


_Balth._ Amen. 


_Marg._ And God keep him out of my sight when the 
dance is done! Answer, clerk. 


_Balth._ No more words: the clerk is answered. 


95 


_Urs._ | know you well enough; you are Signior Antonio. 


_Ant._ At a word, | am not. 

_Urs._ | know you by the waggling of your head. 
_Ant._ To tell you true, | counterfeit him. 

_Urs._ You could never do him so ill-well; unless you 
were the very man. Here’s his dry hand up and down: 
you are he, you are he. 

_Ant._ At a word, | am not. 

_Urs._ Come, come, do you think | do not know you by 
your excellent wit? can virtue hide itself? Go to, mum, 
you are he: graces will appear, and there’s an end. 
_Beat._ Will you not tell me who told you so? 

_Bene._ No, you shall pardon me. 

_Beat._ Nor will you not tell me who you are? 

_Bene._ Not now. 

_Beat._ That | was disdainful, and that | had my good 
wit out of the ‘Hundred Merry Tales’: -- well, this was 
Signior Benedick that said so. 

_Bene._ What’s he? 115 
_Beat._ | am sure you know him well enough. 

_Bene._ Not I, believe me. 

_Beat._ Did he never make you laugh? 


_Bene._ | pray you, what is he? 


Beat._ Why, he is the prince’s jester: a very dull fool; 
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only his gift is in devising impossible slanders: none but 
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120 


105 


libertines delight in him; and the commendation is not in 

his wit, but in his villany; for he both pleases men and 

angers them, and then they laugh at him and beat him. | 

am sure he is in the fleet: | would he had boarded me. 125 


_Bene._ When | know the gentleman, I'll tell him what 
you Say. 


_Beat._ Do, do: he’ll but break a comparison or two on 

me; which, peradventure not marked or not laughed at, 

strikes him into melancholy; and then there’s a partridge 130 
wing saved, for the fool will eat no supper that night. 

[_Music._] We must follow the leaders. 

_Bene._ In every good thing. 


_Beat._ Nay, if they lead to any ill, | will leave them at 
the next turning. 135 


[ Dance. Then exeunt all except Don John, Borachio, and Claudio. _ 
_D. John._ Sure my brother is amorous on Hero, and 

hath withdrawn her father to break with him about it. The 
ladies follow her, and but one visor remains. 

_Bora._ And that is Claudio: | know him by his bearing. 

_D. John._ Are not you Signior Benedick? 140 
_Claud._ You know me well; | am he. 

_D.John._ Signior, you are very near my brother in his 

love: he is enamoured on Hero; | pray you, dissuade him 
from her: she is no equal for his birth: you may do the 

part of an honest man in it. 145 
_Claud._ How know you he loves her? 


_D. John._ | heard him swear his affection. 


_Bora._ So did | too; and he swore he would marry her 
to-night. 


_D. John._ Come, let us to the banquet. 150 
[_ Exeunt Don John and Borachio._ 
_Claud._ Thus answer | in name of Benedick, 


But hear these ill news with the ears of Claudio. 
"Tis certain so; the prince wooes for himself. 


Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affairs of love: 155 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues; 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, 

And trust no agent; for beauty is a witch, 

Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 

This is an accident of hourly proof, 160 
Which | mistrusted not. Farewell, therefore, Hero! 


_Re-enter_ BENEDICK. 

_Bene._ Count Claudio? 

_Claud._ Yea, the same. 

_Bene._ Come, will you go with me? 

_Claud._ Whither? 165 
_Bene._ Even to the next willow, about your own business, 
county. What fashion will you wear the garland of? about 
your neck, like an usurer’s chain? or under your arm, like 
a lieutenant’s scarf? You must wear it one way, for the 
prince hath got your Hero. 170 
_Claud._ | wish him joy of her. 

_Bene._ Why, that’s spoken like an honest drovier: so 
they sell bullocks. But did you think the prince would 
have served you thus? 


_Claud._ | pray you, leave me. 175 


_Bene._ Ho! now you strike like the blind man: ‘twas 
the boy that stole your meat, and you'll beat the post. 


_Claud._ If it will not be, I’ll leave you. [_Exit._ 


_Bene._ Alas, poor hurt fowl! now will he creep into 
sedges. But, that my Lady Beatrice should know me, and 
not know me! The prince’s fool! Ha? It may be | go 

under that title because | am merry. Yea, but so | am 

apt to do myself wrong; | am not so reputed: it is the base, 
though bitter, disposition of Beatrice that puts the world 
into her person, and so gives me out. Well, I’ll be revenged 
as | may. 


_Re-enter_ DON PEDRO. 


_D. Pedro._ Now, signior, where’s the count? did you 
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see him? 


_Bene._ Troth, my lord, | have played the part of Lady 

Fame. | found him here as melancholy as a lodge ina 190 
warren: | told him, and | think | told him true, that your 

grace had got the good will of this young lady; and | offered 

him my company to a willow-tree, either to make him a garland, 
as being forsaken, or to bind him up a rod, as being 

worthy to be whipped. 195 


_D. Pedro._ To be whipped! What’s his fault? 


_Bene._ The flat transgression of a school-boy, who, 
being overjoyed with finding a birds’ nest, shows it his 
companion, and he steals it. 


_D. Pedro._ Wilt thou make a trust a transgression? 200 
The transgression is in the stealer. 


_Bene._ Yet it had not been amiss the rod had been 

made, and the garland too; for the garland he might have 
worn himself, and the rod he might have bestowed on you, 
who, as | take it, have stolen his birds’ nest. 205 


_D. Pedro._ | will but teach them to sing, and restore 
them to the owner. 


_Bene._ If their singing answer your saying, by my 
faith, you say honestly. 


_D. Pedro._ The Lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you: 210 
the gentleman that danced with her told her she is much 
wronged by you. 


_Bene._ O, she misused me past the endurance of a 

block! an oak but with one green leaf on it would have 

answered her; my very visor began to assume life and 215 
scold with her. She told me, not thinking | had been 

myself, that | was the prince’s jester, that | was duller 

than a great thaw; huddling jest upon jest, with such impossible 
conveyance, upon me, that | stood like a man at 

a mark, with a whole army shooting at me. She speaks 220 
poniards, and every word stabs: if her breath were as terrible 

as her terminations, there were no living near her; 

she would infect to the north star. | would not marry 

her, though she were endowed with all that Adam had 

left him before he transgressed: she would have made 225 
Hercules have turned spit, yea, and have cleft his club to 

make the fire too. Come, talk not of her: you shall find 

her the infernal Ate in good apparel. | would to God 


some scholar would conjure her; for certainly, while she is 

here, a man may live as quiet in hell as in a sanctuary; 230 
and people sin upon purpose, because they would go 

thither; so, indeed, all disquiet, horror, and perturbation 

follows her. 


_D. Pedro._ Look, here she comes. 
_Enter_ CLAUDIO, BEATRICE, HERO, and_ LEONATO. 


_Bene._ Will your grace command me any service to the 235 
world’s end? | will go on the slightest errand now to the 

Antipodes that you can devise to send me on; | will fetch 

you a toothpicker now from the furthest inch of Asia; 

bring you the length of Prester John’s foot; fetch you a 

hair off the great Cham’s beard; do you any embassage to 240 
the Pigmies; rather than hold three words’ conference 

with this harpy. You have no employment for me? 


_D. Pedro._ None, but to desire your good company. 


_Bene._ O God, sir, here’s a dish | love not: | cannot 
endure my Lady Tongue. [_Exit._ 245 


_D. Pedro._ Come, lady, come; you have lost the heart 
of Signior Benedick. 


_Beat._ Indeed, my lord, he lent it me awhile; and | 

gave him use for it, a double heart for his single one: 

marry, once before he won it of me with false dice, therefore 250 
your Grace may well say | have lost it. 


_D. Pedro._ You have put him down, lady, you have 
put him down. 


_Beat._ So | would not he should do me, my lord, lest | 
should prove the mother of fools. | have brought Count 255 
Claudio, whom you sent me to seek. 


_D. Pedro._ Why, how now, count! wherefore are you 
sad? 


_Claud._ Not sad, my lord. 
_D. Pedro._ How then? sick? 260 
_Claud._ Neither, my lord. 


_Beat._ The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, 
nor well; but civil count, civil as an orange, and something 


of that jealous complexion. 


_D. Pedro._ |’ faith, lady, | think your blazon to be true; 
though, I'll be sworn, if he be so, his conceit is false. 
Here, Claudio, | have wooed in thy name, and fair Hero 
is won: | have broke with her father, and his good will 
obtained: name the day of marriage, and God give thee 
joy! 270 


_Leon._ Count, take of me my daughter, and with her 
my fortunes: his Grace hath made the match, and all 
grace say Amen to it. 


_Beat._ Speak, count, ‘tis your cue. 


_Claud._ Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: | were 
but little happy, if | could say how much. Lady, as you 
are mine, | am yours: | give away myself for you, and 
dote upon the exchange. 

_Beat._ Speak, cousin; or, if you cannot, stop his mouth 
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with a kiss, and let not him speak neither. 280 


_D. Pedro._ In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 


_Beat._ Yea, my lord; | thank it, poor fool, it keeps on 
the windy side of care. My cousin tells him in his ear 
that he is in her heart. 


_Claud._ And so she doth, cousin. 285 


_Beat._ Good Lord, for alliance! Thus goes every one 
to the world but I, and | am sun-burnt; | may sit ina 
corner, and cry heigh-ho for a husband! 


_D. Pedro._ Lady Beatrice, | will get you one. 


_Beat._ | would rather have one of your father’s getting. 
Hath your Grace ne’er a brother like you? Your father 
got excellent husbands, if a maid could come by them. 


_D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady? 


_Beat._ No, my lord, unless | might have another for 
working-days: your Grace is too costly to wear every day. 
But, | beseech your Grace, pardon me: | was born to 
speak all mirth and no matter. 


_D. Pedro. Your silence most offends me, and to be 
merry best becomes you; for, out of question, you were 
born in a merry hour. 300 
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_Beat._ No, sure, my lord, my mother cried; but then 
there was a star danced, and under that was | born. 
Cousins, God give you joy! 


_Leon._ Niece, will you look to those things | told 
you of? 305 


_Beat._ | cry you mercy, uncle. By your Grace’s 
pardon. [_Exit._ 


_D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 


_Leon._ There’s little of the melancholy element in her, 

my lord: she is never sad but when she sleeps; and not 310 
ever sad then; for | have heard my daughter say, she hath 

often dreamed of unhappiness, and waked herself with 

laughing. 


_D. Pedro._ She cannot endure to hear tell of a husband. 


_Leon._ O, by no means: she mocks all her wooers out 315 
of suit. 


_D. Pedro._ She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 


_Leon._ O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week married, 
they would talk themselves mad. 


_D. Pedro. County Claudio, when mean you to go to 320 
church? 


_Claud._ To-morrow, my lord: time goes on crutches 
till love have all his rites. 


_Leon._ Not till Monday, my dear son, which is hence a 
just seven-night; and a time too brief, too, to have all 325 
things answer my mind. 


_D. Pedro._ Come, you shake the head at so long a 

breathing: but, | warrant thee, Claudio, the time shall not 

go dully by us. | will, in the interim, undertake one of 

Hercules’ labours; which is, to bring Signior Benedick and 330 
the Lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection the one 

with the other. | would fain have it a match; and | doubt 

not but to fashion it, if you three will but minister such 

assistance as | shall give you direction. 


_Leon._ My lord, | am for you, though it cost me ten 335 
nights’ watchings. 


_Claud._ And I, my lord. 
_D. Pedro._ And you too, gentle Hero? 


_Hero._ | will do any modest office, my lord, to help 
my cousin to a good husband. 340 


_D. Pedro._ And Benedick is not the unhopefullest husband 

that | know. Thus far can | praise him; he is of a 

noble strain, of approved valour, and confirmed honesty. 

| will teach you how to humour your cousin, that she shall 

fall in love with Benedick; and |, with your two helps, 345 
will so practise on Benedick, that, in despite of his quick 

wit and his queasy stomach, he shall fall in love with 

Beatrice. If we can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer: 

his glory shall be ours, for we are the only love-gods. Go 

in with me, and | will tell you my drift. [ Exeunt._ 350 


SCENE Il. The same._ 


_Enter_ DON JOHN _and_ BORACHIO. 


_D. John._ It is so; the Count Claudio shall marry the 
daughter of Leonato. 


_Bora._ Yea, my lord; but | can cross it. 

_D. John._ Any bar, any cross, any impediment will be 
medicinable to me: | am sick in displeasure to him; and 5 
whatsoever comes athwart his affection ranges evenly with 
mine. How canst thou cross this marriage? 


_Bora._ Not honestly, my lord; but so covertly that no 
dishonesty shall appear in me. 


_D. John._ Show me briefly how. 10 
_Bora._ | think | told your lordship, a year since, how 

much | am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting gentlewoman 
to Hero. 


_D. John._ | remember. 


_Bora._ | can, at any unseasonable instant of the night, 15 
appoint her to look out at her lady’s chamber window. 


_D. John._ What life is in that, to be the death of this 
marriage? 


_Bora._ The poison of that lies in you to temper. Go you 

to the prince your brother; spare not to tell him that he 20 
hath wronged his honour in marrying the renowned Claudio 

-- whose estimation do you mightily hold up -- to a contaminated 
stale, such a one as Hero. 


_D. John._ What proof shall | make of that? 


_Bora._ Proof enough to misuse the prince, to vex Claudio, 25 
to undo Hero, and kill Leonato. Look you for any 
other issue? 


_D. John._ Only to despite them, | will endeavour any 
thing. 


_Bora._ Go, then; find me a meet hour to draw Don Pedro 30 
and the Count Claudio alone: tell them that you know that 

Hero loves me; intend a kind of zeal both to the prince and 

Claudio, as, -- in love of your brother’s honour, who hath 

made this match, and his friend’s reputation, who is thus 

like to be cozened with the semblance of a maid, -- that you 35 
have discovered thus. They will scarcely believe this without 

trial: offer them instances; which shall bear no less likelihood 

than to see me at her chamber-window; hear me call 

Margaret, Hero; hear Margaret term me Claudio; and 

bring them to see this the very night before the intended 40 
wedding, -- for in the meantime | will so fashion the matter 

that Hero shall be absent, -- and there shall appear such 

seeming truth of Hero’s disloyalty, that jealousy shall be 

called assurance and all the preparation overthrown. 


_D. John._ Grow this to what adverse issue it can, | will 45 
put it in practice. Be cunning in the working this, and thy 
fee is a thousand ducats. 


_Bora._ Be you constant in the accusation, and my cunning 
shall not shame me. 


_D. John._ | will presently go learn their day of marriage. 50 


[_Exeunt._ 


SCENE III. LEONATO’S _orchard_. 
_Enter_ BENEDICK. 


_Bene._ Boy! 


_Enter_ Boy. 
_Boy._ Signior? 


_Bene._ In my chamber-window lies a book: bring it 
hither to me in the orchard. 


_Boy._ | am here already, sir. 5 


_Bene._ | know that; but | would have thee hence, and 

here again. [_Exit Boy._] | do much wonder that one man, 
seeing how much another man is a fool when he dedicates 
his behaviours to love, will, after he hath laughed at such 
shallow follies in others, become the argument of his own 
scorn by falling in love: and such a man is Claudio. | have 
known when there was no music with him but the drum and 
the fife; and now had he rather hear the tabor and the pipe: 
| have known when he would have walked ten mile a-foot 
to see a good armour; and now will he lie ten nights awake, 
carving the fashion of a new doublet. He was wont to speak 
plain and to the purpose, like an honest man and a soldier; 
and now is he turned orthography; his words are a very 
fantastical banquet, -- just so many strange dishes. May | 
be so converted, and see with these eyes? | cannot tell; | 
think not: | will not be sworn but love may transform me 

to an oyster; but I’ll take my oath on it, till he have made 
an oyster of me, he shall never make me such a fool. One 
woman is fair, yet | am well; another is wise, yet | am 

well; another virtuous, yet | am well: but till all graces 25 
be in one woman, one woman shall not come in my grace. 
Rich she shall be, that’s certain; wise, or I’ll none; virtuous, 
or I’ll never cheapen her; fair, or I’ll never look on 

her; mild, or come not near me; noble, or not | for an 

angel; of good discourse, an excellent musician, and her 
hair shall be of what colour it please God. Ha! the prince 
and Monsieur Love! | will hide me in the arbour. 


[_Withdraws._ 
_Enter_ DON PEDRO, CLAUDIO, _and_ LEONATO. 
_D. Pedro. Come, shall we hear this music? 


_Claud._ Yea, my good lord. How still the evening is, 
As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony! 35 


_D. Pedro. See you where Benedick hath hid himself? 


_Claud._ O, very well, my lord: the music ended, 
We'll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth. 


_Enter_ BALTHASAR _with Music_. 


_D. Pedro._ Come, Balthasar, we'll hear that song again. 


_Balth._ O, good my lord, tax not so bad a voice 40 


To slander music any more than once. 


_D. Pedro._ It is the witness still of excellency 
To put a strange face on his own perfection. 
| pray thee, sing, and let me woo no more. 


_Balth._ Because you talk of wooing, | will sing; 45 
Since many a wooer doth commence his suit 

To her he thinks not worthy, yet he wooes, 

Yet will he swear he loves. 


_D. Pedro._ Nay, pray thee, come; 
Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 


_Balth._ Note this before my notes; 50 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 


_D. Pedro._ Why, these are very crotchets that he speaks; 
Note, notes, forsooth, and nothing. [ Air. 


_Bene._ Now, divine air! now is his soul ravished! Is it 
not strange that sheeps’ guts should hale souls out of men’s 
bodies? Well, a horn for my money, when all’s done. 


The Song. 


_Balth._ Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never: 60 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 65 
Of dumps so dull and heavy; 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy: 
Then sigh not so, &c. 


_D. Pedro._ By my troth, a good song. 70 


55 


_Balth._ And an ill singer, my lord. 


_D. Pedro._ Ha, no, no, faith; thou singest well enough 
for a shift. 


Bene._ An he had been a dog that should have howled 
thus, they would have hanged him: and | pray God his 75 
bad voice bode no mischief. | had as lief have heard the 
night-raven, come what plague could have come after it. 


_D. Pedro._ Yea, marry, dost thou hear, Balthasar? | 
pray thee, get us some excellent music; for to-morrow night 
we would have it at the Lady Hero’s chamber-window. 80 
_Balth._ The best | can, my lord. 
D. Pedro._ Do so: farewell. [_Exit Balthasar_.] Come 
hither, Leonato. What was it you told me of to-day, 
that your niece Beatrice was in love with Signior 
Benedick? 85 


_Claud._ O, ay: stalk on, stalk on; the fowl sits. | did 
never think that lady would have loved any man. 


Leon. No, nor | neither; but most wonderful that she 
should so dote on Signior Benedick, whom she hath in all 
outward behaviours seemed ever to abhor. 90 
_Bene._ Is’t possible? Sits the wind in that corner? 

Leon._ By my troth, my lord, | cannot tell what to 
think of it, but that she loves him with an enraged affection; 
it is past the infinite of thought. 
_D. Pedro._ May be she doth but counterfeit. 95 
_Claud._ Faith, like enough. 


Leon._ O God, counterfeit! There was never counterfeit 
of passion came so near the life of passion as she discovers it. 


_D. Pedro._ Why, what effects of passion shows she? 
_Claud._ Bait the hook well; this fish will bite. 100 


Leon._ What effects, my lord? She will sit you, you 
heard my daughter tell you how. 


_Claud._ She did, indeed. 


_D. Pedro._ How, how, | pray you? You amaze me: | 
would have thought her spirit had been invincible against 105 
all assaults of affection. 


_Leon._ | would have sworn it had, my lord; especially 
against Benedick. 


Bene._ | should think this a gull, but that the white-bearded 
fellow speaks it: Knavery cannot, sure, hide himself 110 
in such reverence. 


_Claud._ He hath ta’en the infection: hold it up. 


_D. Pedro. Hath she made her affection known to 
Benedick? 


_Leon._ No; and swears she never will: that’s her 115 
torment. 


_Claud._ ’Tis true, indeed; so your daughter says: ‘Shall 
I,, says she, ‘that have so oft encountered him with scorn, 
write to him that | love him?’ 120 


_Leon._ This says she now when she is beginning to 
write to him; for she’ll be up twenty times a night; and 
there will she sit in her smock till she have writ a sheet of 
paper: my daughter tells us all. 


_Claud._ Now you talk of a sheet of paper, | remember 125 
a pretty jest your daughter told us of. 


_Leon._ O, when she had writ it, and was reading it 
over, she found Benedick and Beatrice between the sheet? 


_Claud._ That. 


Leon._ O, she tore the letter into a thousand halfpence; 130 
railed at herself, that she should be so immodest to write 
to one that she knew would flout her; ‘I measure him,’ 
says She, ‘by my own spirit; for | should flout him, if he 
writ to me; yea, though | love him, | should.’ 


Claud._ Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, 135 
sobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curses; ‘O 
sweet Benedick! God give me patience!’ 


_Leon._ She doth indeed; my daughter says so: and the 
ecstasy hath so much overborne her, that my daughter is 
sometime afeard she will do a desperate outrage to herself: 140 
it is very true. 


_D. Pedro._ It were good that Benedick knew of it by 
some other, if she will not discover it. 


_Claud._ To what end? He would make but a sport of 
it, and torment the poor lady worse. 145 


_D. Pedro._ An he should, it were an alms to hang him. 
She’s an excellent sweet lady; and, out of all suspicion, she 
is virtuous. 


_Claud._ And she is exceeding wise. 
_D. Pedro._ In every thing but in loving Benedick. 


Leon._ O, my lord, wisdom and blood combating in so 
tender a body, we have ten proofs to one that blood hath 
the victory. | am sorry for her, as | have just cause, being 
her uncle and her guardian. 


_D. Pedro._ | would she had bestowed this dotage on 

me: | would have daffed all other respects, and made her 
half myself. | pray you, tell Benedick of it, and hear what 
a’ will say. 


_Leon._ Were it good, think you? 

Claud._ Hero thinks surely she will die; for she says she 
will die, if he love her not; and she will die, ere she make 
her love known; and she will die, if he woo her, rather than 
she will bate one breath of her accustomed crossness. 

D. Pedro._ She doth well: if she should make tender of 
her love, ’tis very possible he’ll scorn it; for the man, as 
you know all, hath a contemptible spirit. 

_Claud._ He is a very proper man. 
_D. Pedro._ He hath indeed a good outward happiness. 
_Claud._ Before God! and in my mind, very wise. 


D. Pedro._ He doth indeed show some sparks that are 
like wit. 


_Claud._ And | take him to be valiant. 
D. Pedro._ As Hector, | assure you: and in the managing 


of quarrels you may say he is wise; for either he avoids 
them with great discretion, or undertakes them with a most 
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Christian-like fear. 


_Leon._ If he do fear God, a’ must necessarily keep 
peace: if he break the peace, he ought to enter into a quarrel 
with fear and trembling. 


_D. Pedro. And so will he do; for the man doth fear 180 
God, howsoever it seems not in him by some large jests he 

will make. Well, | am sorry for your niece. Shall we go 

seek Benedick, and tell him of her love? 


_Claud._ Never tell him, my lord: let her wear it out 
with good counsel. 185 


_Leon._ Nay, that’s impossible: she may wear her heart 
out first. 


_D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it by your 

daughter: let it cool the while. | love Benedick well; and 

| could wish he would modestly examine himself, to see 190 
how much he is unworthy so good a lady. 


_Leon._ My lord, will you walk? dinner is ready. 


_Claud._ If he do not dote on her upon this, | will never 
trust my expectation. 


_D. Pedro._ Let there be the same net spread for her; 195 
and that must your daughter and her gentlewomen carry. 

The sport will be, when they hold one an opinion of another’s 
dotage, and no such matter: that’s the scene that | 

would see, which will be merely a dumb-show. Let us send 

her to call him in to dinner. 200 


[_ Exeunt Don Pedro, Claudio, and Leonato._ 


_Bene._ [_Coming forward_] This can be no trick: the conference 
was Sadly borne. They have the truth of this from 

Hero. They seem to pity the lady: it seems her affections 

have their full bent. Love me! why, it must be requited. 

| hear how | am censured: they say | will bear myself 205 
proudly, if | perceive the love come from her; they say too 

that she will rather die than give any sign of affection. | 

did never think to marry: | must not seem proud: happy 

are they that hear their detractions, and can put them to 
mending. They say the lady is fair, -- ‘tis a truth, | can 210 
bear them witness; and virtuous, -- ’tis so, | cannot reprove 

it; and wise, but for loving me, -- by my troth, it is no 

addition to her wit, nor no great argument of her folly, for | 

will be horribly in love with her. | may chance have some 


odd quirks and remnants of wit broken on me, because | 215 
have railed so long against marriage: but doth not the appetite 
alter? a man loves the meat in his youth that he 

cannot endure in his age. Shall quips and sentences and 

these paper bullets of the brain awe a man from the career 

of his humour? No, the world must be peopled. When | 220 
said | would die a bachelor, | did not think | should live 

till | were married. Here comes Beatrice. By this day! 

she’s a fair lady: | do soy some marks of love in her. 


_Enter_ BEATRICE. 


_Beat._ Against my will | am sent to bid you come in to 
dinner. 225 


_Bene._ Fair Beatrice, | thank you for your pains. 


_Beat._ | took no more pains for those thanks than you 
take pains to thank me: if it had been painful, | would not 
have come. 


_Bene._ You take pleasure, then, in the message? 230 


_Beat._ Yea, just So much as you may take upon a 
knife’s point, and choke a daw withal. You have no 
stomach, signior: fare you well. [_Exit._ 


_Bene._ Ha! ‘Against my will | am sent to bid you come 

in to dinner;’ there’s a double meaning in that. ‘I took 235 
no more pains for those thanks than you took pains to thank 
me;’ that’s as much as to say, Any pains that | take for 

you is as easy as thanks. If | do not take pity of her, | am 

a villain; if | do not love her, |am a Jew. | will go get 

her picture. [_Exit._ 240 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE |. LEONATO’S _garden_. 
_Enter_ HERO, MARGARET, _and_ URSULA. 


_Hero._ Good Margaret, run thee to the parlour; 

There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 

Proposing with the prince and Claudio: 

Whisper her ear, and tell her, | and Ursula 

Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 5 


Is all of her; say that thou overheard’st us; 

And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 

Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 

Forbid the sun to enter; like favourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 10 
Against that power that bred it: there will she hide her, 

To listen our propose. This is thy office; 

Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 


_Marg._ I'll make her come, | warrant you, presently. 
[_Exit._ 
_Hero._ Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 15 


As we do trace this alley up and down, 

Our talk must only be of Benedick. 

When | do name him, let it be thy part 

To praise him more than ever man did merit: 

My talk to thee must be, how Benedick 20 
Is sick in love with Beatrice. Of this matter 

Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, 

That only wounds by hearsay. 


_Enter_ BEATRICE, _behind_. 


Now begin; 
For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 25 


_Urs._ The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait: 

So angle we for Beatrice; who even now 

Is couched in the woodbine coverture. 30 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 


_Hero._ Then go we near her, that her ear lose nothing 

Of the false sweet bait that we lay for it. 

[ Approaching the bower._ 

No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful; 

| know her spirits are as coy and wild 35 
As haggerds of the rock. 


_Urs._ But are you sure 
That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely? 


_Hero._ So says the prince and my new-trothed lord. 


_Urs._ And did they bid you tell her of it, madam? 


_Hero._ They did entreat me to acquaint her of it; 
But | persuaded them, if they loved Benedick, 

To wish him wrestle with affection, 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. 


_Urs._ Why did you so? Doth not the gentleman 
Deserve as full as fortunate a bed 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon? 


_Hero._ O god of love! | know he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a man: 

But Nature never framed a woman’s heart 

Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice; 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 

All matter else seems weak: she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 


_Urs._ Sure, | think so; 
And therefore certainly it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 


_Hero._ Why, you speak truth. | never yet saw man, 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured, 
But she would spell him backward: if fair-faced, 
She would swear the gentleman should be her sister; 
If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antique, 

Made a foul blot; if tall, a lance ill-headed; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut; 

If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds; 

If silent, why, a block moved with none. 

So turns she every man the wrong side out; 

And never gives to truth and virtue that 

Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 


_Urs._ Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 


_Hero._ No, not to be so odd, and from all fashions, 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable: 

But who dare tell her so? If | should speak, 

She would mock me into air; O, she would laugh me 
Out of myself, press me to death with wit! 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover’d fire, 

Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly: 

It were a better death than die with mocks, 

Which is as bad as die with tickling. 


_Urs._ Yet tell her of it: hear what she will say. 
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_Hero._ No; rather I will go to Benedick, 

And counsel him to fight against his passion. 

And, truly, I’ll devise some honest slanders 

To stain my cousin with: one doth not know 85 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 


_Urs._ O, do not do your cousin such a wrong! 

She cannot be so much without true judgement, -- 

Having so swift and excellent a wit 

As she is prized to have, -- as to refuse 90 
So rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick. 


_Hero._ He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 


_Urs._ | pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 

Speaking my fancy: Signior Benedick, 95 
For shape, for bearing, argument and valour, 

Goes foremost in report through Italy. 


_Hero._ Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 


_Urs._ His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. 
When are you married, madam? 100 


_Hero._ Why, every day, to-morrow. Come, go in: 
I'll show thee some attires; and have thy counsel 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 


_Urs._ She’s limed, | warrant you: we have caught her, madam. 


_Hero._ If it prove so, then loving goes by haps: 105 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 


[ Exeunt Hero and Ursula. _ 


_Beat._ [_ Coming forward_] What fire is in mine ears? 
Can this be true? 

Stand | condemn ’d for pride and scorn so much? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 110 
And, Benedick, love on; | will requite thee, 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand: 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band; 

For others say thou dost deserve, and | 115 
Believe it better than reportingly. [_Exit._ 


SCENE II. A room in_ LEONATO’S house. 
_Enter_ DON PEDRO, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, _and_ LEONATO. 


_D. Pedro._ | do but stay till your marriage be consummate, 
and then go | toward Arragon. 


_Claud._ I'll bring you thither, my lord, if you'll vouchsafe 
me. 


_D. Pedro._ Nay, that would be as great a soil in the new 
gloss of your marriage, as to show a child his new coat and 
forbid him to wear it. | will only be bold with Benedick 

for his company; for, from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot, he is all mirth: he hath twice or thrice cut 
Cupid’s bow-string, and the little hangman dare not shoot at 
him; he hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is 
the clapper, for what his heart thinks his tongue speaks. 
_Bene._ Gallants, | am not as | have been. 

_Leon._ So say |: methinks you are sadder. 

_Claud._ | hope he be in love. 15 
_D. Pedro._ Hang him, truant! there’s no true drop of 

blood in him, to be truly touched with love: if he be sad, 

he wants money. 

_Bene._ | have the toothache. 

_D. Pedro._ Draw it. 20 
_Bene._ Hang it! 

_Claud._ You must hang it first, and draw it afterwards. 

_D. Pedro._ What! sigh for the toothache? 


_Leon._ Where is but a humour or a worm. 


_Bene._ Well, every one can master a grief but he that 
has it. 


_Claud._ Yet say I, he is in love. 
_D. Pedro. There is no appearance of fancy in him, unless 


it be a fancy that he hath to strange disguises; as, to 
be a Dutchman to-day, a Frenchman to-morrow; or in the 
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shape of two countries at once, as, a German from the waist 
downward, all slops, and a Spaniard from the hip upward, 
no doublet. Unless he have a fancy to this foolery, as it 
appears he hath, he is no fool for fancy, as you would have 
it appear he is. 


_Claud._ If he be not in love with some woman, there is 
no believing old signs: a’ brushes his hat 0’ mornings; what 
should that bode? 
_D. Pedro._ Hath any man seen him at the barber’s? 

Claud._ No, but the barber’s man hath been seen with 40 
him; and the old ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed 
tennis-balls. 


Leon._ Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the 
loss of a beard. 


D. Pedro._ Nay, a’ rubs himself with civet: can you 45 
smell him out by that? 


_Claud._ That’s as much as to say, the sweet youth’s in love. 
_D. Pedro._ The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 
_Claud._ And when was he wont to wash his face? 


D. Pedro. Yea, or to paint himself? for the which, | 50 
hear what they say of him. 


_Claud._ Nay, but his jesting spirit; which is now crept 
into a lute-string, and now governed by stops. 


_D. Pedro._ Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him: conclude, 
conclude he is in love. 55 


_Claud._ Nay, but | know who loves him. 


D. Pedro. That would | know too: | warrant, one that 
knows him not. 


Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions; and, in despite of 
all, dies for him. 60 


_D. Pedro._ She shall be buried with her face upwards. 
Bene. Yet is this no charm for the toothache. Old signior, 


walk aside with me: | have studied eight or nine wise 
words to speak to you, which these hobby-horses must not 


hear. [_ Exeunt Benedick and Leonato._ 65 

_D. Pedro. For my life, to break with him about Beatrice. 
_Claud._ ’Tis even so. Hero and Margaret have by this 

played their parts with Beatrice; and then the two bears 

will not bite one another when they meet. 

_Enter_ DON JOHN. 

_D.John._ My lord and brother, God save you! 70 

_D. Pedro. Good den, brother. 

_D. John._ If your leisure served, | would speak with you. 


_D. Pedro._ In private? 


D. John._ If it please you: yet Count Claudio may 
hear; for what | would speak of concerns him. 75 


_D. Pedro._ What’s the matter? 


_D. John._ [_To Claudio_] Means your lordship to be married 
to-morrow? | 


_D. Pedro. You know he does. 
_D. John._ | Know not that, when he knows what | know. 


_Claud._ If there be any impediment, | pray you discover 
it. 


D. John._ You may think | love you not: let that appear 
hereafter, and aim better at me by that | now will 
manifest. For my brother, | think he holds you well, and 
in dearness of heart hath holp to effect your ensuing 
marriage, -- surely suit ill soent and labour ill bestowed. 


_D. Pedro._ Why, what’s the matter? 

D. John._ | came hither to tell you; and, circumstances 
shortened, for she has been too long a talking of, the lady 
is disloyal. 


_Claud._ Who, Hero? 


_D. John._ Even she; Leonato’s Hero, your Hero, every 
man’s Hero. 
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_Claud._ Disloyal? 95 


_D. John._ The word is too good to paint out her wickedness; 


| could say she were worse: think you of a worse 

title, and | will fit her to it. Wonder not till further warrant: 
go but with me to-night, you shall see her chamber-window 
entered, even the night before her wedding-day: if 

you love her then, to-morrow wed her; but it would better 
fit your honour to change your mind. 


_Claud._ May this be so? 
_D. Pedro._ | will not think it. 

_D. John._ If you dare not trust that you see, confess 
not that you know: if you will follow me, | will show you 
enough; and when you have seen more, and heard more, 
proceed accordingly. 
_Claud._ If | see any thing to-night why | should not 
marry her to-morrow, in the congregation, where | should 
wed, there will | shame her. 


D. Pedro. And, as | wooed for thee to obtain her, | 
will join with thee to disgrace her. 


_D. John._ | will disparage her no farther till you are my 
witnesses: bear it coldly but till midnight, and let the issue 
show itself. 

_D. Pedro._ O day untowardly turned! 


_Claud._ O mischief strangely thwarting! 


_D. John._ O plague right well prevented! so will you 
say when you have seen the sequel. [_Exeunt._ 


SCENE Ill. A street._ 
_Enter_ DOGBERRY _and_ VERGES with the Watch_. 
_Dog._ Are you good men and true? 


_Verg._ Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer 
salvation, body and soul. 


_Dog._ Nay, that were a punishment too good for them, 
if they should have any allegiance in them, being chosen 
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for the prince’s watch. 
_Verg._ Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dogberry. 


_Dog._ First, who think you the most desartless man to 
be constable? 


_First Watch._ Hugh Otecake, sir, or George Seacole; 
for they can write and read. 


_Dog._ Come hither, neighbour Seacole. God hath blessed 
you with a good name: to be a well-favoured man is the 
gift of fortune; but to write and read comes by nature. 


_Sec. Watch._ Both which, master constable, -- 


_Dog._ You have: | knew it would be your answer. Well, 

for your favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and make no 
boast of it; and for your writing and reading, let that appear 
when there is no need of such vanity. You are thought 

here to be the most senseless and fit man for the constable 
of the watch; therefore bear you the lantern. This is your 
charge: you shall comprehend all vagrom men; you are to 
bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 


_Sec. Watch._ How if a’ will not stand? 


_Dog._ Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; 
and presently call the rest of the watch together, and thank 
God you are rid of a knave. 


_Verg._ If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is 
none of the prince’s subjects. 


_Dog._ True, and they are to meddle with none but the 
prince’s subjects. You shall also make no noise in the 
streets; for for the watch to babble and to talk is most 
tolerable and not to be endured. 


_Watch._ We will rather sleep than talk: we know what 
belongs to a watch. 35 


_Dog._ Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman; for | cannot see how sleeping should offend: 
only, have a care that your bills be not stolen. Well, you 
are to call at all the ale-houses, and bid those that are 
drunk get them to bed. 40 


_Watch._ How if they will not? 
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_Dog._ Why, then, let them alone till they are sober: if 
they make you not then the better answer, you may say 
they are not the men you took them for. 


_Watch._ Well, sir. 45 


_Dog._ If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by 
virtue of your office, to be no true man; and, for such kind 
of men, the less you meddle or make with them, why, the 
more is for your honesty. 


_Watch._ If we know him to be a thief, shall we not 50 
lay hands on him? 


_Dog._ Truly, by your office, you may; but | think they 

that touch pitch will be defiled: the most peaceable way 

for you, if you do take a thief, is to let him show himself 
what he is, and steal out of your company. 55 


_Verg._ You have been always called a merciful man, 
partner. 


_Dog._ Truly, | would not hang a dog by my will, much 
more a man who hath any honesty in him. 


_Verg._ If you hear a child cry in the night, you must 60 
call to the nurse and bid her still it. 


_Watch._ How if the nurse be asleep and will not hear 
us? 


_Dog._ Why, then, depart in peace, and let the child wake 
her with crying; for the ewe that will not hear her lamb 65 
when it baes will never answer a calf when he bleats. 


_Verg._ ’Tis very true. 
_Dog._ This is the end of the charge: -- you, constable, 
are to present the prince’s own person: if you meet the 
prince in the night, you may stay him. 70 
_Verg._ Nay, by’r lady, that | think a’ cannot. 
_Dog._ Five shillings to one on’t, with any man that 
knows the statues, he may stay him: marry, not without the 
prince be willing; for, indeed, the watch ought to offend no 
man; and it is an offence to stay a man against his will. 75 


_Verg._ By’r lady, | think it be so. 


_Dog._ Ha, ah, ha! Well, masters, good night: an there 
be any matter of weight chances, call up me: keep your 
fellows’ counsels and your own; and good night. Come, 
neighbour. 80 


_Watch._ Well, masters, we hear our charge: let us go 
sit here upon the church-bench till two, and then all to 
bed. 


_Dog._ One word more, honest neighbours. | pray you, 
watch about Signior Leonato’s door; for the wedding being 
there to-morrow, there is a great coil to-night. Adieu: be 


vigitant, | beseech you. [ Exeunt Dogberry and Verges. _ 


_Enter_ BORACHIO _and_ CONRADE. 

_Bora._ What, Conrade! 

_Watch._ [_Aside_] Peace! stir not. 

_Bora._ Conrade, | say! 90 
_Con._ Here, man; | am at thy elbow. 


Bora._ Mass, and my elbow itched; | thought there 
would a scab follow. 


Con. | will owe thee an answer for that: and now forward 
with thy tale. 95 


Bora._ Stand thee close, then, under this pent-house, 
for it drizzles rain; and | will, like a true drunkard, utter 
all to thee. 


_Watch._ [_Aside_] Some treason, masters: yet stand close. 


Bora._ Therefore know | have earned of Don John a 
thousand ducats. 


_Con._ Is it possible that any villany should be so dear? 
Bora._ Thou shouldst rather ask, if it were possible any 
villany should be so rich; for when rich villains have need 
of poor ones, poor ones may make what price they will. 

_Con._ | wonder at it. 
Bora._ That shows thou art unconfirmed. Thou knowest 


that the fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a cloak, is 
nothing to a man. 
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_Con._ Yes, it is apparel. 110 
_Bora._ | mean, the fashion. 
_Con._ Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 


_Bora._ Tush! | may as well say the fool’s the fool. 
But seest thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is? 


_Watch._ [_Aside_] | know that Deformed; a’ has been a 115 
vile thief this seven year; a’ goes up and down like a gentleman: 
| remember his name. 


_Bora._ Didst thou not hear somebody? 
_Con._ No; ’twas the vane on the house. 


_Bora._ Seest thou not, | say, what a deformed thief this 120 
fashion is? how giddily a’ turns about all the hot bloods 

between fourteen and five-and-thirty? sometimes fashioning 

them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reeky painting, 

sometime like god Bel’s priests in the old church-window, sometime 
like the shaven Hercules in the smirched worm-eaten 125 
tapestry, where his codpiece seems as massy as his club? 


_Con._ All this | see; and | see that the fashion wears 

out more apparel than the man. But art not thou thyself 
giddy with the fashion too, that thou hast shifted out of 
thy tale into telling me of the fashion? 130 


_Bora._ Not so, neither: but know that | have to-night 

wooed Margaret, the Lady Hero’s gentlewoman, by the 

name of Hero: she leans me out at her mistress’ chamber-window, 
bids me a thousand times good night, -- | tell this 

tale vilely: -- | should first tell thee how the prince, Claudio 135 
and my master, planted and placed and possessed by my 

master Don John, saw afar off in the orchard this amiable 
encounter. 


_Con._ And thought they Margaret was Hero? 


_Bora._ Two of them did, the prince and Claudio; but 140 

the devil my master knew she was Margaret; and partly 

by his oaths, which first possessed them, partly by the dark 

night, which did deceive them, but chiefly by my villany, 

which did confirm any slander that Don John had made, 

away went Claudio enraged; swore he would meet her, as 145 
he was appointed, next morning at the temple, and there, 

before the whole congregation, shame her with what he saw 


o’er night, and send her home again without a husband. 


_First Watch._ We charge you, in the prince’s name, 
stand! 150 


_Sec. Watch._ Call up the right master constable. We 
have here recovered the most dangerous piece of lechery 
that ever was known in the commonwealth. 


_First Watch._ And one Deformed is one of them: | 
know him; a’ wears a lock. 155 


_Con._ Masters, masters, -- 


_Sec. Watch._ You’ll be made bring Deformed forth, | 
warrant you. 


_Con._ Masters, -- ? 


_First Watch._ Never speak: we charge you let us obey 
you to go with us. 


_Bora._ We are like to prove a goodly commodity, being 
taken up of these men’s bills. 


_Con._ A commodity in question, | warrant you. Come, 
we'll obey you. [ Exeunt._ 165 


SCENE IV. HERO’S _apartment_. 
_Enter_ HERO, MARGARET, _and_ URSULA. 


_Hero._ Good Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice, and desire 
her to rise. 


_Urs._ | will, lady. 

_Hero._ And bid her come hither. 

_Urs._ Well. [_Exit._ 5 
_Marg._ Troth, | think your other rabato were better. 
_Hero._ No, pray thee, good Meg, I'll wear this. 


_Marg._ By my troth’s not so good; and | warrant 
your cousin will say so. 
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_Hero._ My cousin’s a fool, and thou art another: I'll 10 
wear none but this. 


_Marg._ | like the new tire within excellently, if the 

hair were a thought browner; and your gown’s a most rare 
fashion, i’ faith. | saw the Duchess of Milan’s gown that 
they praise so. 15 


_Hero._ O, that exceeds, they say. 


_Marg._ By my troth’s but a night-gown in respect of 

yours, -- cloth 0’ gold, and cuts, and laced with silver, set 

with pearls, down sleeves, side sleeves, and skirts, round 
underborne with a bluish tinsel: but for a fine, quaint, 20 
graceful and excellent fashion, yours is worth ten on’t. 


_Hero._ God give me joy to wear it! for my heart is exceeding 
heavy. 


_Marg._ ‘Twill be heavier soon by the weight of a man. 
_Hero._ Fie upon thee! art not ashamed? 25 
_Marg._ Of what, lady? of speaking honourably? Is 

not marriage honourable in a beggar? Is not your lord 
honourable without marriage? | think you would have me 
say, ‘Saving your reverence, a husband:’ an bad thinking do 
not wrest true speaking, I’ll offend nobody: is there any 30 
harm in ‘the heavier for a husband’? None, | think, an it 

be the right husband and the right wife; otherwise 'tis light, 
and not heavy: ask my Lady Beatrice else; here she comes. 
_Enter_ BEATRICE. 

_Hero._ Good morrow, coz. 

_Beat._ Good morrow, sweet Hero. 35 
_Hero._ Why, how now? do you speak in the sick tune? 
_Beat._ | am out of all other tune, methinks. 


_Marg._ Clap’s into ‘Light o’ love;’ that goes without a 
burden: do you sing it, and I'll dance it. 


_Beat._ Ye light 0’ love, with your heels! then, if your 40 
husband have stables enough, you'll see he shall lack no 
barns. 


_Marg._ O illegitimate construction! | scorn that with 


my heels. 


_Beat._ 'Tis almost five o’clock, cousin; ‘tis time you 
were ready. By my troth, | am exceeding ill: heigh-ho! 


_Marg._ For a hawk, a horse, or a husband? 
_Beat._ For the letter that begins them all, H. 


_Marg._ Well, an you be not turned Turk, there’s no 
more sailing by the star. 50 


_Beat._ What means the fool, trow? 


_Marg._ Nothing I; but God send every one their heart’s 
desire! 


_Hero._ These gloves the count sent me; they are an 
excellent perfume. 55 


_Beat._ | am stuffed, cousin; | cannot smell. 


_Marg._ A maid, and stuffed! there’s goodly catching 
of cold. 


_Beat._ O, God help me! God help me! how long have 
you professed apprehension? 60 


_Marg._ Even since you left it. Doth not my wit become 
me rarely? 


_Beat._ It is not seen enough, you should wear it in 
your cap. By my troth, | am sick. 


_Marg._ Get you some of this distilled Carduus Benedictus, 
and lay it to your heart: it is the only thing for a 
qualm. 


_Hero._ There thou prickest her with a thistle. 


_Beat._ Benedictus! why Benedictus? you have some 
moral in this Benedictus. 70 


_Marg._ Moral! no, by my troth, | have no moral meaning; 
| meant, plain holy-thistle. You may think perchance 

that | think you are in love: nay, by’r lady, | am not such 
a fool to think what | list; nor I list not to think what | 

can; nor, indeed, | cannot think, if | would think my heart 
out of thinking, that you are in love, or that you will be in 
love, or that you can be in love. Yet Benedick was such 
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another, and now is he become a man: he swore he would 
never marry; and yet now, in despite of his heart, he eats 
his meat without grudging: and how you may be converted, 
| know not; but methinks you look with your eyes as other 
women do. 

_Beat._ What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? 

_Marg._ Not a false gallop. 

_Re-enter_ URSULA. 

_Urs._ Madam, withdraw: the prince, the count, Signior 
Benedick, Don John, and all the gallants of the town, are 
come to fetch you to church. 

_Hero._ Help to dress me, good coz, good Meg, good 
Ursula. [_Exeunt._ 

SCENE V. Another room in_ LEONATO’S _house_. 

_Enter_ LEONATO, _with_ DOGBERRY _and_ VERGES. 


_Leon._ What would you with me, honest neighbour? 


_Dog._ Marry, sir, | would have some confidence with 
you that decerns you nearly. 


_Leon._ Brief, | pray you; for you see it is a busy time 
with me. 5 


_Dog._ Marry, this it is, sir. 

_Verg._ Yes, in truth it is, sir. 

_Leon._ What is it, my good friends? 

_Dog._ Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little off the matter: 
an old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt as, God 

help, | would desire they were; but, in faith, honest as the 


skin between his brows. 


_Verg._ Yes, | thank God | am as honest as any man 
living that is an old man and no honester than |. 


_Dog._ Comparisons are odorous: palabras, neighbour 
Verges. 


_Leon._ Neighbours, you are tedious. 
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_Dog._ It pleases your worship to say so, but we are the 
poor duke’s officers; but truly, for mine own part, if | were 
as tedious as a king, | could find in my heart to bestow it 
all of your worship. 


_Leon._ All thy tediousness on me, ah? 


_Dog._ Yea, an ‘twere a thousand pound more than ’tis; 
for | hear as good exclamation on your worship as of any 
man in the city; and though | be but a poor man, | am 
glad to hear it. 


_Verg._ Andsoaml. 
_Leon._ | would fain know what you have to say. 


_Verg._ Marry, sir, our watch to-night, excepting your 
worship’s presence, ha’ ta’en a couple of as arrant knaves 
as any in Messina. 


_Dog._ A good old man, sir; he will be talking: as they 
say, When the age is in, the wit is out: God help us! it is 
a world to see. Well said, i’ faith, neighbour Verges: well, 
God’s a good man; an two men ride of a horse, one must 
ride behind. An honest soul, i’ faith, sir; by my troth he 
is, aS ever broke bread; but God is to be worshipped; all 
men are not alike; alas, good neighbour! 


_Leon._ Indeed, neighbour, he comes too short of you. 
_Dog._ Gifts that God gives. 40 


_Leon._ | must leave you. 
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_Dog._ One word, sir: our watch, sir, have indeed comprehended 


two aspicious persons, and we would have them 
this morning examined before your worship. 


_Leon._ Take their examination yourself, and bring it 
me: | am now in great haste, as it may appear unto you. 


_Dog._ It shall be suffigance. 
_Leon._ Drink some wine ere you go: fare you well. 
_Enter a_ Messenger. 


_Mess._ My lord, they stay for you to give your daughter 
to her husband. 50 
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_Leon._ I'll wait upon them: | am ready. 

[ Exeunt Leonato and Messenger._ 
_Dog._ Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis Seacole; 
bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the gaol: we are now 
to examination these men. 
_Verg._ And we must do it wisely. 55 
_Dog._ We will spare for no wit, | warrant you; here’s 
that shall drive some of them to a noncome: only get the 


learned writer to set down our excommunication, and meet 
me at the gaol. [_Exeunt._ 


ACT IV. 


SCENE |. A church. _ 


Enter_ DON PEDRO, DON JOHN, LEONATO, FRIAR FRANCIS, 
CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, HERO, BEATRICE, _and attendants. 


Leon._ Come, Friar Francis, be brief; only to the plain 
form of marriage, and you shall recount their particular 
duties afterwards. 

_Friar._ You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady. 


_Claud._ No. 5 


Leon._ To be married to her: friar, you come to marry 
her. 


_Friar._ Lady, you come hither to be married to this 
count. 


_Hero._ | do. 10 

Friar._ If either of you know any inward impediment 
why you should not be conjoined, | charge you, on your 
souls, to utter it. 


_Claud._ Know you any, Hero? 


_Hero._ None, my lord. 15 


_Friar._ Know you any, count? 
_Leon._ | dare make his answer, none. 


_Claud._ O, what men dare do! what men may do! what 
men daily do, not knowing what they do! 


_Bene._ How now! interjections? Why, then, some be 
of laughing, as, ah, ha, he! 


_Claud._ Stand thee by, Friar. Father, by your leave: 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter? 


_Leon._ As freely, son, as God did give her me. 25 


_Claud._ And what have | to give you back, whose worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift? 


_D. Pedro._ Nothing, unless you render her again. 


_Claud._ Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulness. 
There, Leonato, take her back again: 30 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend; 

She’s but the sign and semblance of her honour. 

Behold how like a maid she blushes here! 

O, what authority and show of truth 

Can cunning sin cover itself withal! 35 
Comes not that blood as modest evidence 

To witness simple virtue? Would you not swear, 

All you that see her, that she were a maid, 

By these exterior shows? But she is none: 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed; 40 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 


_Leon._ What do you mean, my lord? 


_Claud._ Not to be married, 
Not to knit my soul to an approved wanton. 


_Leon._ Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof, 
Have vanquish’d the resistance of her youth, 45 
And made defeat of her virginity, -- 


_Claud._ | know what you would say: if | have known her, 
You will say she did embrace me as a husband, 

And so extenuate the ’forehand sin: 

No, Leonato, 50 

| never tempted her with word too large; 
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But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 


_Hero._ And seem’d | ever otherwise to you? 

_Claud._ Out on thee! Seeming! | will write against it: 55 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, 

As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown; 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 

Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals 

That rage in savage sensuality. 60 
_Hero._ Is my lord well, that he doth speak so wide? 

_Leon._ Sweet prince, why speak not you? 

_D. Pedro._ What should | speak? 

| stand dishonour’d, that have gone about 

To link my dear friend to a common stale. 

_Leon._ Are these things spoken, or do | but dream? 65 
_D.John._ Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
_Bene._ This looks not like a nuptial. 

_Hero._ True! O God! 

_Claud._ Leonato, stand | here? 

Is this the prince? is this the prince’s brother? 

Is this face Hero’s? are our eyes our own? 70 
_Leon._ All this is so: but what of this, my lord? 

_Claud._ Let me but move one question to your daughter; 

And, by that fatherly and kindly power 

That you have in her, bid her answer truly. 

_Leon._ | charge thee do so, as thou art my child. 75 


_Hero._ O, God defend me! how am | beset! 
What kind of catechising call you this? 


_Claud._ To make you answer truly to your name. 


_Hero._ Is it not Hero? Who can blot that name 
With any just reproach? 


_Claud._ Marry, that can Hero; 80 
Hero itself can blot out Hero’s virtue. 


What man was he talk’d with you yesternight 
Out at your window betwixt twelve and one? 
Now, if you are a maid, answer to this. 


_Hero._ | talk’d with no man at that hour, my lord. 85 


_D. Pedro._ Why, then are you no maiden. Leonato, 

| am sorry you must hear: upon mine honour, 

Myself, my brother, and this grieved count 

Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 

Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window; 90 
Who hath indeed, most like a liberal villain, 

Confess’d the vile encounters they have had 

A thousand times in secret. 


_D. John._ Fie, fie! they are not to be named, my lord, 
Not to be spoke of; 95 
There is not chastity enough in language, 

Without offence to utter them. Thus, pretty lady, 

| am sorry for thy much misgovernment. 


_Claud._ O Hero, what a Hero hadst thou been, 

If half thy outward graces had been placed 100 
About thy thoughts and counsels of thy heart! 

But fare thee well, most foul, most fair! farewell, 

Thou pure impiety and impious purity! 

For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 

And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang, 105 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 

And never shall it more be gracious. 


_Leon._ Hath no man’s dagger here a point for me? 
[ Hero swoons._ 
_Beat._ Why, how now, cousin! wherefore sink you down? 


_D. John._ Come, let us go. These things, come thus to light, 110 
Smother her spirits up. 


[_ Exeunt Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudio._ 
_Bene._ How doth the lady? 


_Beat._ Dead, | think. Help, uncle! 
Hero! why, Hero! Uncle! Signior Benedick! Friar! 


_Leon._ O Fate! take not away thy heavy hand. 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame 115 
That may be wish’d for. 


_Beat._ How now, cousin Hero! 
_Friar._ Have comfort, lady. 

_Leon._ Dost thou look up? 

_Friar._ Yea, wherefore should she not? 


_Leon._ Wherefore! Why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry shame upon her? Could she here deny 

The story that is printed in her blood? 

Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine eyes: 

For, did | think thou wouldst not quickly die, 
Thought | thy spirits were stronger than thy shames, 
Myself would, on the rearward of reproaches, 

Strike at thy life. Grieved I, | had but one? 

Chid | for that at frugal nature’s frame? 

O, one too much by thee! Why had | one? 

Why ever wast thou lovely in my eyes? 

Why had | not with charitable hand 

Took up a beggar’s issue at my gates, 

Who smirched thus and mired with infamy, 

| might have said, ‘No part of it is mine; 

This shame derives itself from unknown loins’? 

But mine, and mine | loved, and mine | praised, 

And mine that | was proud on, mine so much 

That | myself was to myself not mine, 

Valuing of her, -- why, she, O, she is fallen 


Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 140 


Hath drops too few to wash her clean again, 
And salt too little which may season give 
To her foul-tainted flesh! 


_Bene._ Sir, sir, be patient. 
For my part, | am so attired in wonder, 
| know not what to Say. 145 


_Beat._ O, on my soul, my cousin is belied! 
_Bene._ Lady, were you her bedfellow last night? 


_Beat._ No, truly, not; although, until last night, 
| have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 


_Leon._ Confirm’d, confirm’d! O, that is stronger made 
Which was before barr’d up with ribs of iron! 

Would the two princes lie, and Claudio lie, 

Who loved her so, that, speaking of her foulness, 
Wash’d it with tears? Hence from her! let her die. 
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_Friar._ Hear me a little; 155 
For | have only been silent so long, 

And given way unto this course of fortune, 

By noting of the lady: | have mark’d 

A thousand blushing apparitions 

To start into her face; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes; 

And in her eye there hath appear’d a fire, 

To burn the errors that these princes hold 

Against her maiden truth. Call me a fool; 

Trust not my reading nor my observations, 

Which with experimental seal doth warrant 

The tenour of my book; trust not my age, 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 

Under some biting error. 


_Leon._ Friar, it cannot be. 170 
Thou seest that all the grace that she hath left 

Is that she will not add to her damnation 

A sin of perjury; she not denies it: 

Why seek’st thou, then, to cover with excuse 

That which appears in proper nakedness? 


_Friar._ Lady, what man is he you are accused of? 


_Hero._ They know that do accuse me; | know none: 
If | Know more of any man alive 

Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant, 

Let all my sins lack mercy! O my father, 

Prove you that any man with me conversed 

At hours unmeet, or that | yesternight 

Maintain’d the change of words with any creature, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death! 


_Friar._ There is some strange misprision in the princes. 


_Bene._ Two of them have the very bent of honour; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 

The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 

Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies. 


_Leon._ | know not. If they speak but truth of her, 
These hands shall tear her; if they wrong her honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 

Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 

Nor age so eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 

Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 
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But they shall find, awaked in such a kind, 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, 
Ability in means and choice of friends, 

To quit me of them throughly. 


_Friar._ Pause awhile, 200 

And let my counsel sway you in this case. 

Your daughter here the princes left for dead: 

Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 

And publish it that she is dead indeed; 

Maintain a mourning ostentation, 205 
And on your family’s old monument 

Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 

That appertain unto a burial. 


_Leon._ What shall become of this? what will this do? 


_Friar._ Marry, this, well carried, shall on her behalf 210 
Change slander to remorse; that is some good: 

But not for that dream | on this strange course, 

But on this travail look for greater birth. 

She dying, as it must be so maintain’d, 

Upon the instant that she was accused, 215 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excused 

Of every hearer: for it so falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 

Why, then we rack the value, then we find 220 
The virtue that possession would not show us 

Whiles it was ours. So will it fare with Claudio: 

When he shall hear she died upon his words, 

The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination; 225 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 

More moving-delicate and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 

Than when she lived indeed; then shall he mourn, 230 
If ever love had interest in his liver, 

And wish he had not so accused her, 

No, though he thought his accusation true. 

Let this be so, and doubt not but success 

Will fashion the event in better shape 235 
Than | can lay it down in likelihood. 

But if all aim but this be levell’d false, 

The supposition of the lady’s death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy: 

And if it sort not well, you may conceal her, 240 
As best befits her wounded reputation, 

In some reclusive and religious life, 


Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 

_Bene._ Signior Leonato, let the Friar advise you: 

And though you know my inwardness and love 245 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 

Yet, by mine honour, | will deal in this 

As secretly and justly as your soul 

Should with your body. 


_Leon._ Being that | flow in grief, 
The smallest twine may lead me. 250 


_Friar._ 'Tis well consented: presently away; 
For to strange sores strangely they strain the cure. 
Come, lady, die to live: this wedding-day 
Perhaps is but prolong’d: have patience and endure. 
[_ Exeunt all but Benedick and Beatrice._ 
_Bene._ Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while? 255 
_Beat._ Yea, and | will weep a while longer. 
_Bene._ | will not desire that. 
_Beat._ You have no reason; | do it freely. 


_Bene._ Surely | do believe your fair cousin is wronged. 


_Beat._ Ah, how much might the man deserve of me 260 
that would right her! 


_Bene._ Is there any way to show such friendship? 

_Beat._ A very even way, but no such friend. 

_Bene._ May a man do it? 

_Beat._ It is a man’s office, but not yours. 265 


_Bene._ | do love nothing in the world so well as you: 
is not that strange? 


_Beat._ As strange as the thing | know not. It were as 

possible for me to say | loved nothing so well as you: but 

believe me not; and yet | lie not; | confess nothing, nor | 270 
deny nothing. | am sorry for my cousin. 


_Bene._ By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 


_Beat._ Do not swear, and eat it. 


_Bene._ | will swear by it that you love me; and | will 
make him eat it that says | love not you. 275 


_Beat._ Will you not eat your word? 


_Bene._ With no sauce that can be devised to it. | 
protest | love thee. 


_Beat._ Why, then, God forgive me! 
_Bene._ What offence, sweet Beatrice? 280 


_Beat._ You have stayed me in a happy hour: | was 
about to protest | loved you. 


_Bene._ And do it with all thy heart. 


_Beat._ | love you with so much of my heart, that none 
is left to protest. 285 


_Bene._ Come, bid me do any thing for thee. 

_Beat._ Kill Claudio. 

_Bene._ Ha! not for the wide world. 

_Beat._ You kill me to deny it. Farewell. 

_Bene._ Tarry, sweet Beatrice. 290 


_Beat._ | am gone, though | am here: there is no love 
in you: nay, | pray you, let me go. 


_Bene._ Beatrice, -- 
_Beat._ In faith, | will go. 
_Bene._ We'll be friends first. 295 


_Beat._ You dare easier be friends with me than fight 
with mine enemy. 


_Bene._ Is Claudio thine enemy? 
Beat._ Is he not approved in the height a villain, that 


hath slandered, scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman? O 
that | were a man! What, bear her in hand until they 


come to take hands; and then, with public accusation, uncovered 
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slander, unmitigated rancour, -- O God, that | were 
a man! | would eat his heart in the market-place. 


_Bene._ Hear me, Beatrice, -- 305 


_Beat._ Talk with a man out at a window! A proper 
saying! 


_Bene._ Nay, but, Beatrice, -- 


_Beat._ Sweet Hero! She is wronged, she is slandered, 
she is undone. 310 


_Bene._ Beat -- 


_Beat._ Princes and counties! Surely, a princely testimony, 
a goodly count, Count Comfect; a sweet gallant, 

surely! O that | were a man for his sake! or that | had 

any friend would be a man for my sake! But manhood is 
melted into courtesies, valour into compliment, and men 
are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too: he is now 
as valiant as Hercules that only tells a lie, and swears it. 

| cannot be a man with wishing, therefore | will die a 
woman with grieving. 320 


_Bene._ Tarry, good Beatrice. By this hand, | love thee. 


_Beat._ Use it for my love some other way than swearing 
by it. 


_Bene._ Think you in your soul the Count Claudio hath 
wronged Hero? 325 


_Beat._ Yea, as sure as | have a thought or a soul. 


_Bene._ Enough, | am engaged; | will challenge him. | 
will kiss your hand, and so | leave you. By this hand, 
Claudio shall render me a dear account. As you hear of 
me, so think of me. Go, comfort your cousin: | must say 
she is dead: and so, farewell. [_ Exeunt._ 


SCENE Il. A prison._ 
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_Enter_ DOGBERRY, VERGES, _and_ Sexton, _in gowns; and the_ 


Watch, _with_ CONRADE _and_ BORACHIO. 
_Dog._ Is our whole dissembly appeared? 


_Verg._ O, a stool and a cushion for the sexton. 


_Sex._ Which be the malefactors? 
_Dog._ Marry, that am | and my partner. 


_Verg._ Nay, that’s certain; we have the exhibition to 
examine. 


_Sex._ But which are the offenders that are to be examined? 


let them come before master constable. 


_Dog._ Yea, marry, let them come before me. What is 
your name, friend? 10 


_Bora._ Borachio. 
_Dog._ Pray, write down, Borachio. Yours, sirrah? 


_Con._ | ama gentleman, sir, and my name is Conrade. 


_Dog._ Write down, master gentleman Conrade. Masters, 


do you serve God? 15 


_Con._ Yea, sir, we hope. 
_Bora._ ” ” nm” ” 


_Dog._ Write down, that they hope they serve God: 


and write God first; for God defend but God should go before 


such villains! Masters, it is proved already that you 


are little better than false knaves; and it will go near to be 


thought so shortly. How answer you for yourselves? 
_Con._ Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

_Dog._ A marvellous witty fellow, | assure you; but 
| will go about with him. Come you hither, sirrah; a word 
in your ear: sir, | say to you, it is thought you are false 
knaves. 
_Bora._ Sir, | say to you we are none. 


_Dog._ Well, stand aside. 'Fore God, they are both in 
a tale. Have you writ down, that they are none? 


_Sex._ Master constable, you go not the way to examine: 


you must call forth the watch that are their accusers. 


_Dog._ Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way. Let the 
watch come forth. Masters, | charge you, in the prince’s 
name, accuse these men. 
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_First Watch._ This man said, sir, that Don John, the 
prince’s brother, was a villain. 


_Dog._ Write down, Prince John a villain. Why, this is 
flat perjury, to call a prince’s brother villain. 


_Bora._ Master constable, -- 


_Dog._ Pray thee, fellow, peace: | do not like thy look, 
| promise thee. 


_Sex._ What heard you him say else? 


_Sec. Watch._ Marry, that he had received a thousand 
ducats of Don John for accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully. 


_Dog._ Flat burglary as ever was committed. 

_Verg._ Yea, by mass, that it is. 

_Sex. What else, fellow? 

_First Watch._ And that Count Claudio did mean, upon 

his words, to disgrace Hero before the whole assembly, and 


not marry her. 


_Dog._ O villain! thou wilt be condemned into everlasting 
redemption for this. 


_Sex._ What else? 

_Watch._ This is all. 55 
_Sex._ And this is more, masters, than you can deny. 
Prince John is this morning secretly stolen away; Hero was 
in this manner accused, in this very manner refused, and 
upon the grief of this suddenly died. Master Constable, let 
these men be bound, and brought to Leonato’s: | will go 
before and show him their examination. [_Exit._ 
_Dog._ Come, let them be opinioned. 

_Verg._ Let them be in the hands -- 

_Con._ Off, coxcomb! 

_Dog._ God’s my life, where’s the sexton? let him write 


down, the prince’s officer, coxcomb. Come, bind them. 
Thou naughty varlet! 
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_Con._ Away! you are an ass, you are an ass. 


_Dog._ Dost thou not suspect my place? dost thou not 

suspect my years? O that he were here to write me down 70 
an ass! But, masters, remember that | am an ass; though 

it be not written down, yet forget not that | am an ass. 

No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, as shall be proved 

upon thee by good witness. | am a wise fellow; and, which 

is more, an officer; and, which is more, a householder; and, 75 
which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina; 

and one that knows the law, go to; and a rich fellow enough, 

go to; and a fellow that hath had losses; and one that hath 

two gowns, and every thing handsome about him. Bring 

him away. O that | had been writ down an ass! [ Exeunt.. 80 


ACT V. 


SCENE |. Before_ LEONATO’S house. 
_Enter_ LEONATO _and_ ANTONIO. 


_Ant._ If you go on thus, you will kill yourself; 
And ‘tis not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 


_Leon._ | pray thee, cease thy counsel, 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 

As water in a sieve: give not me counsel; 5 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear 

But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. 

Bring me a father that so loved his child, 

Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine, 

And bid him speak of patience; 10 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 

And let it answer every strain for strain, 

As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 

In every lineament, branch, shape, and form: 

If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard, 15 
Bid sorrow wag, cry ‘hem!’ when he should groan, 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 

With candle-wasters; bring him yet to me, 

And | of him will gather patience. 

But there is no such man: for, brother, men 20 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 

Which they themselves not feel; but, tasting it, 

Their counsel turns to passion, which before 


Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 25 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words: 

No, no; ‘tis all men’s office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 

But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral when he shall endure 30 
The like himself. Therefore give me no counsel: 

My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 


_Ant._ Therein do men from children nothing differ. 

_Leon._ | pray thee, peace. | will be flesh and blood; 

For there was never yet philosopher 35 
That could endure the toothache patiently, 

However they have writ the style of gods, 

And made a push at chance and sufferance. 


_Ant._ Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself; 
Make those that do offend you suffer too. 40 


_Leon._ There thou speak’st reason: nay, | will do so. 
My soul doth tell me Hero is belied; 

And that shall Claudio know; so shall the prince, 
And all of them that thus dishonour her. 

_Ant._ Here comes the prince and Claudio hastily. 
_Enter_ DON PEDRO _and_ CLAUDIO. 

_D. Pedro._ Good den, good den. 

_Claud._ Good day to both of you. 
_Leon._ Hear you, my lords, -- 


_D. Pedro._ We have some haste, Leonato. 


_Leon._ Some haste, my lord! well, fare you well, my lord: 
Are you so hasty now? well, all is one. 


_D. Pedro._ Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man. 


_Ant._ If he could right himself with quarrelling, 
Some of us would lie low. 


_Claud._ Who wrongs him? 


_Leon._ Marry, thou dost wrong me; thou dissembler, thou: -- 
Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword: 
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50 


| fear thee not. 


_Claud._ Marry, beshrew my hand, 55 
If it should give your age such cause of fear: 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to my sword. 


_Leon._ Tush, tush, man; never fleer and jest at me: 

| speak not like a dotard nor a fool, 

As, under privilege of age, to brag 60 
What | have done being young, or what would do, 

Were | not old. Know, Claudio, to thy head, 

Thou hast so wrong’d mine innocent child and me, 

That | am forced to lay my reverence by, 

And, with grey hairs and bruise of many days, 65 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 

| say thou hast belied mine innocent child; 

Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart, 

And she lies buried with her ancestors; 

O, in a tomb where never scandal slept, 70 
Save this of hers, framed by thy villany! 


_Claud._ My villany? 
_Leon._ Thine, Claudio; thine, | say. 
_D. Pedro. You say not right, old man. 


_Leon._ My lord, my lord, 
I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 


Despite his nice fence and his active practice, 75 
His May of youth and bloom of lustihood. 


_Claud._ Away! | will not have to do with you. 


_Leon._ Canst thou so daff me? Thou hast kill’d my child: 
If thou kill’st me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 


_Ant._ He shall kill two of us, and men indeed: 80 
But that’s no matter; let him kill one first; 

Win me and wear me; let him answer me. 

Come, follow me, boy; come, sir boy, come, follow me: 

Sir boy, I’ll whip you from your foining fence; 

Nay, as | am a gentleman, | will. 85 


_Leon._ Brother, -- 
_Ant._ Content yourself. God knows | loved my niece; 


And she is dead, slander’d to death by villains, 
That dare as well answer a man indeed 


As | dare take a serpent by the tongue: 90 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milksops! 


_Leon._ Brother Antony, -- 

_Ant._ Hold you content. What, man! | know them, yea, 

And what they weigh, even to the utmost scruple, -- 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and slander, 95 
Go antiquely, and show outward hideousness, 

And speak off half a dozen dangerous words, 

How they might hurt their enemies, if they durst; 

And this is all. 

_Leon._ But, brother Antony, -- 


_Ant._ Come, ’tis no matter: 100 
Do not you meddle; let me deal in this. 


_D. Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not wake your patience. 
My heart is sorry for your daughter’s death: 

But, on my honour, she was charged with nothing 

But what was true, and very full of proof. 105 
_Leon._ My lord, my lord, -- 

_D. Pedro._ | will not hear you. 

_Leon._ No? Come, brother; away! | will be heard. 

_Ant._ And shall, or some of us will smart for it. 

[_ Exeunt Leonato and Antonio._ 

_D. Pedro. See, see; here comes the man we went to seek. 110 
_Enter_ BENEDICK. 

_Claud._ Now, signior, what news? 


_Bene._ Good day, my lord. 


_D. Pedro._ Welcome, signior: you are almost come to 
part almost a fray. 


_Claud._ We had like to have had our two noses snapped 115 
off with two old men without teeth. 


_D. Pedro._ Leonato and his brother. What thinkest 
thou? Had we fought, | doubt we should have been too 


young for them. 


_Bene._ In a false quarrel there is no true valour. | came 
to seek you both. 


_Claud._ We have been up and down to seek thee; for 
we are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have it 
beaten away. Wilt thou use thy wit? 

_Bene._ It is in my scabbard: shall | draw it? 


_D. Pedro._ Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side? 


_Claud._ Never any did so, though very many have been 


beside their wit. | will bid thee draw, as we do the minstrels; 


draw, to pleasure us. 


_D. Pedro. As | am an honest man, he looks pale. Art 
thou sick, or angry? 


_Claud._ What, courage, man! What though care killed 
a cat, thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 


_Bene._ Sir, | shall meet your wit in the career, an you 
charge it against me. | pray you choose another subject. 


_Claud._ Nay, then, give him another staff: this last was 
broke cross. 


_D. Pedro._ By this light, he changes more and more: | 
think he be angry indeed. 


_Claud._ If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle. 
_Bene._ Shall | speak a word in your ear? 
_Claud._ God bless me from a challenge! 


_Bene._ [_Aside to Claudio_] You are a villain; | jest not: 


| will make it good how you dare, with what you dare, and 


when you dare. Do me right, or | will protest your 
cowardice. You have killed a sweet lady, and her death 
Shall fall heavy on you. Let me hear from you. 

_Claud._ Well, | will meet you, so | may have good cheer. 


_D. Pedro._ What, a feast, a feast? 


_Claud._ I’ faith, | thank him; he hath bid me to a calf’s-head 


and a capon; the which if | do not carve most curiously, 
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say my knife’s naught. Shall | not find a woodcock 
too? 


_Bene._ Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes easily. 


_D.Pedro._ I'll tell thee how Beatrice praised thy wit 155 
the other day. | said, thou hadst a fine wit: ‘True,’ said 

she, ‘a fine little one.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘a great wit:’ ‘Right,’ 

says she, ‘a great gross one.’ ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘a good wit:’ 

‘Just,’ said she, ‘it hurts nobody.’ ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘the 

gentleman is wise:’ ‘Certain,’ said she, ‘a wise gentleman.’ 160 
‘Nay,’ said I, ‘he hath the tongues:’ ‘That | believe,’ 

said she, ‘for he swore a thing to me on Monday 

night, which he forswore on Tuesday morning; there’s a 

double tongue; there’s two tongues.’ Thus did she, an hour 
together, trans-shape thy particular virtues: yet at last she 165 
concluded with a sigh, thou wast the properest man in Italy. 


_Claud._ For the which she wept heartily, and said she 
cared not. 


_D. Pedro. Yea, that she did; but yet, for all that, an 
if she did not hate him deadly, she would love him dearly: 170 
the old man’s daughter told us all. 


_Claud._ All, all; and, moreover, God saw him when he 
was hid in the garden. 


_D. Pedro._ But when shall we set the savage bull’s 
horns on the sensible Benedick’s head? 175 


_Claud._ Yea, and text underneath, ‘Here dwells Benedick 
the married man’? 


_Bene._ Fare you well, boy: you know my mind. | 

will leave you now to your gossip-like humour: you break 

jests as braggarts do their blades, which, God be thanked, 180 
hurt not. My lord, for your many courtesies | thank you: 

| must discontinue your company: your brother the bastard 

is fled from Messina: you have among you killed a sweet 

and innocent lady. For my Lord Lackbeard there, he and 

| shall meet: and till then peace be with him. [_ Exit._ 185 


_D. Pedro._ He is in earnest. 


_Claud._ In most profound earnest; and, I’ll warrant 
you, for the love of Beatrice. 


_D. Pedro._ And hath challenged thee. 


_Claud._ Most sincerely. 190 


_D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is when he goes in 
his doublet and hose, and leaves off his wit! 


_Claud._ He is then a giant to an ape: but then is an 
ape a doctor to such a man. 


_D. Pedro. But, soft you, let me be: pluck up, my heart, 195 
and be sad. Did he not say, my brother was fled? 


_Enter_ DOGBERRY, VERGES, _and the_ Watch, _with_ CONRADE _and_ 
BORACHIO. 


_Dog._ Come, you, sir: if justice cannot tame you, she 
shall ne’er weigh more reasons in her balance: nay, an you 
be a cursing hypocrite once, you must be looked to. 


_D. Pedro._ How now? two of my brother’s men bound! 200 
Borachio one! 


_Claud._ Hearken after their offence, my lord. 
_D. Pedro._ Officers, what offence have these men done? 


_Dog._ Marry, sir, they have committed false report; 

moreover, they have spoken untruths; secondarily, they 205 
are slanders; sixth and lastly, they have belied a lady; 

thirdly, they have verified unjust things; and, to conclude, 

they are lying knaves. 


_D. Pedro._ First, | ask thee what they have done; thirdly, 

| ask thee what’s their offence; sixth and lastly, why 210 
they are committed; and, to conclude, what you lay to 

their charge. 


Claud. Rightly reasoned, and in his own division; and, 
by my troth, there’s one meaning well suited. 


D. Pedro._ Who have you offended, masters, that you are 215 
thus bound to your answer? this learned constable is too 
cunning to be understood: what’s your offence? 


Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no farther to mine answer: 
do you hear me, and let this count kill me. | have 
deceived even your very eyes: what your wisdoms could 220 
not discover, these shallow fools have brought to light; 
who, in the night, overheard me confessing to this man, 
how Don John your brother incensed me to slander the 
Lady Hero; how you were brought into the orchard, and 


saw me court Margaret in Hero’s garments: how you disgraced 
her, when you should marry her: my villany they 

have upon record; which | had rather seal with my death 

than repeat over to my shame. The lady is dead upon 

mine and my master’s false accusation; and, briefly, | desire 
nothing but the reward of a villain. 230 


_D. Pedro._ Runs not this speech like iron through your blood? 
_Claud._ | have drunk poison whiles he utter’d it. 

_D. Pedro. But did my brother set thee on to this? 

_Bora._ Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 


D. Pedro. He is composed and framed of treachery: 
And fled he is upon this villany. 


_Claud._ Sweet Hero! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that | loved it first. 


_Dog._ Come, bring away the plaintiffs: by this time our 
sexton hath reformed Signior Leonato of the matter: and, 
masters, do not forget to specify, when time and place shall 
serve, that | am an ass. 


_Verg._ Here, here comes master Signior Leonato, and 
the sexton too. 


_Re-enter_ LEONATO _and_ ANTONIO, _with the_ Sexton. 


_Leon._ Which is the villain? let me see his eyes, 245 
That, when | note another man like him, 
| may avoid him: which of these is he? 


_Bora._ If you would know your wronger, look on me. 


_Leon._ Art thou the slave that with thy breath hast kill’d 
Mine innocent child? 


_Bora._ Yea, even | alone. 250 


_Leon._ No, not so, villain; thou beliest thyself: 

Here stand a pair of honourable men; 

A third is fled, that had a hand in it. 

| thank you, princes, for my daughter’s death: 

Record it with your high and worthy deeds: 255 
"Twas bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 


_Claud._ | know not how to pray your patience; 


225 


Yet | must speak. Choose your revenge yourself; 

Impose me to what penance your invention 

Can lay upon my sin: yet sinn’d | not 260 
But in mistaking. 


_D. Pedro._ By my soul, nor I: 

And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
| would bend under any heavy weight 
That he’ll enjoin me to. 


_Leon._ | cannot bid you bid my daughter live; 265 
That were impossible: but, | pray you both, 

Possess the people in Messina here 

How innocent she died; and if your love 

Can labour ought in sad invention, 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 270 
And sing it to her bones, sing it to-night: 

To-morrow morning come you to my house; 

And since you could not be my son-in-law, 

Be yet my nephew: my brother hath a daughter, 

Almost the copy of my child that’s dead, 275 
And she alone is heir to both of us: 

Give her the right you should have given her cousin, 

And so dies my revenge. 


_Claud._ O noble sir, 

Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me! 

| do embrace your offer; and dispose 280 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 


_Leon._ To-morrow, then, | will expect your coming; 

To-night | take my leave. This naughty man 

Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who | believe was pack’d in all this wrong, 285 
Hired to it by your brother. 


_Bora._ No, by my soul, she was not; 
Nor knew not what she did when she spoke to me; 
But always hath been just and virtuous 

In any thing that | do know by her. 


_Dog._ Moreover, sir, which indeed is not under white 290 
and black, this plaintiff here, the offender, did call me 

ass: | beseech you, let it be remembered in his punishment. 

And also, the watch heard them talk of one Deformed: 

they say he wears a key in his ear, and a lock 

hanging by it; and borrows money in God’s name, the 295 
which he hath used so long and never paid, that now men 

grow hard-hearted, and will lend nothing for God’s sake: 

pray you, examine him upon that point. 


_Leon._ | thank thee for thy care and honest pains. 


_Dog._ Your worship speaks like a most thankful and 
reverend youth; and | praise God for you. 


_Leon._ There’s for thy pains. 
_Dog._ God save the foundation! 


_Leon._ Go, | discharge thee of thy prisoner, and | thank 
thee. 305 


_Dog._ | leave an arrant knave with your worship; which 


| beseech your worship to correct yourself, for the example 


of others. God keep your worship! | wish your worship 
well; God restore you to health! | humbly give you leave 
to depart; and if a merry meeting may be wished, God 
prohibit it! Come, neighbour. 

[ Exeunt Dogberry and Verges. _ 

_Leon._ Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell. 

_Ant._ Farewell, my lords: we look for you to-morrow. 
_D. Pedro. We will not fail. 

_Claud._ To-night I’ll mourn with Hero. 
Leon._ [_To the Watch_] Bring you these fellows on. 


We'll talk with Margaret, 315 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. 


[_Exeunt, severally._ 


SCENE II. LEONATO’S _garden_. 
_Enter_ BENEDICK _and_ MARGARET, _meeting_. 


_Bene._ Pray thee, sweet Mistress Margaret, deserve well 
at my hands by helping me to the speech of Beatrice. 


_Marg._ Will you, then, write me a sonnet in praise of 
my beauty? 


_Bene._ In so high a style, Margaret, that no man living 
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shall come over it; for, in most comely truth, thou deservest 
it. 


_Marg._ To have no man come over me! why, shall | 
always keep below stairs? 


_Bene._ Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth; 
it catches. 


_Marg._ And yours as blunt as the fencer’s foils, which 
hit, but hurt not. 


_Bene._ A most manly wit, Margaret; it will not hurt a 
woman: and so, | pray thee, call Beatrice: | give thee the 
bucklers. 

_Marg._ Give us the swords; we have bucklers of our own. 


_Bene._ If you use them, Margaret, you must put in the 


pikes with a vice; and they are dangerous weapons for maids. 


_Marg._ Well, | will call Beatrice to you, who | think 20 
hath legs. 
_Bene._ And therefore will come. [ Exit Margaret._ 


[ Sings ] The god of love, 
That sits above, 
And knows me, and knows me, 25 
How pitiful | deserve, -- 


| mean in singing; but in loving, Leander the good swimmer, 
Troilus the first employer of panders, and a whole 

bookful of these quondam carpet-mongers, whose names 
yet run smoothly in the even road of a blank verse, why, 
they were never so truly turned over and over as my poor 
self in love. Marry, | cannot show it in rhyme; | have 

tried: | can find out no rhyme to ‘lady’ but ‘baby,’ an 
innocent rhyme; for ‘scorn,’ ‘horn,’ a hard rhyme; for 
‘school,’ ‘fool,’ a babbling rhyme; very ominous endings: 
no, | was not born under a rhyming planet, nor | cannot 
woo in festival terms. 


_Enter_ BEATRICE. 
Sweet Beatrice, wouldst thou come when | called thee? 
_Beat._ Yea, signior, and depart when you bid me. 


_Bene._ O, stay but till then! 40 
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_Beat._ ‘Then’ is spoken; fare you well now: and yet, 
ere | go, let me go with that | came; which is, with knowing 
what hath passed between you and Claudio. 


_Bene._ Only foul words; and thereupon | will kiss thee. 


_Beat._ Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is but 
foul breath, and foul breath is noisome; therefore | will 
depart unkissed. 


_Bene._ Thou hast frighted the word out of his right 

sense, so forcible is thy wit. But | must tell thee plainly, 
Claudio undergoes my challenge; and either | must shortly 
hear from him, or | will subscribe him a coward. And, | 
pray thee now, tell me for which of my bad parts didst 
thou first fall in love with me? 


_Beat._ For them all together; which maintained so politic 
a state of evil, that they will not admit any good part to 
intermingle with them. But for which of my good parts 
did you first suffer love for me? 


_Bene._ Suffer love, -- a good epithet! | do suffer love 
indeed, for | love thee against my will. 
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_Beat._ In spite of your heart, | think; alas, poor heart! 60 


If you spite it for my sake, | will spite it for yours; for | 
will never love that which my friend hates. 


_Bene._ Thou and | are too wise to woo peaceably. 


_Beat._ It appears not in this confession: there’s not one 
wise man among twenty that will praise himself. 


_Bene._ An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived in 
the time of good neighbours. If a man do not erect in this 
age his own tomb ere he dies, he shall live no longer in 
monument than the bell rings and the widow weeps. 


_Beat._ And how long is that, think you? 70 


_Bene._ Question: why, an hour in clamour, and a quarter 
in rheum: therefore is it most expedient for the wise, if Don 
Worm, his conscience, find no impediment to the contrary, 
to be the trumpet of his own virtues, as | am to myself. So 
much for praising myself, who, | myself will bear witness, 
is praiseworthy: and now tell me, how doth your cousin? 


_Beat._ Very ill. 
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_Bene._ And how do you? 
_Beat._ Very ill too. 


_Bene._ Serve God, love me, and mend. There will | 
leave you too, for here comes one in haste. 


_Enter_ URSULA. 


_Urs.. Madam, you must come to your uncle. Yonder’s 
old coil at home: it is proved my Lady Hero hath been 
falsely accused, the prince and Claudio mightily abused; 
and Don John is the author of all, who is fled and gone. 
Will you come presently? 


_Beat._ Will you go hear this news, signior? 
_Bene._ | will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be 


buried in thy eyes; and moreover | will go with thee to 
thy uncle’s. [ Exeunt._ 90 


SCENE Ill. A church._ 
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_Enter_ DON PEDRO, CLAUDIO, _and three or four with tapers . 


_Claud._ Is this the monument of Leonato? 
_ALord._ It is, my lord. 
_Claud._ [_Reading out of a scroll_] 


Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies: 

Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies. 

So the life that died with shame 

Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Hang thou there upon the tomb, 


Praising her when | am dumb. 10 


Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 
SONG. 


Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight; 


For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 15 
Midnight, assist our moan; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily: 
Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 20 
Heavily, heavily. 


_Claud._ Now, unto thy bones good night! 
Yearly will | do this rite. 


_D. Pedro._ Good morrow, masters; put your torches out: 

The wolves have prey’d; and look, the gentle day, 25 
Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. 
Thanks to you all, and leave us: fare you well. 


_Claud._ Good morrow, masters: each his several way. 


_D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds; 30 
And then to Leonato’s we will go. 


_Claud._ And Hymen now with luckier issue speed’s 
Than this for whom we render’d up this woe. [_Exeunt._ 


SCENE IV. A room in_ LEONATO’S _house_. 


_Enter_ LEONATO, ANTONIO, BENEDICK, BEATRICE, MARGARET, 
URSULA, FRIAR FRANCIS, and_ HERO. 


_Friar._ Did | not tell you she was innocent? 


_Leon._ So are the prince and Claudio, who accused her 
Upon the error that you heard debated: 

But Margaret was in some fault for this, 

Although against her will, as it appears 5 
In the true course of all the question. 


_Ant._ Well, | am glad that all things sort so well. 


_Bene._ And so am |, being else by faith enforced 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 


_Leon._ Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 10 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves, 

And when | send for you, come hither mask’d. 

[_Exeunt Ladies._ 

The prince and Claudio promised by this hour 


To visit me. You know your office, brother: 

You must be father to your brother’s daughter, 15 
And give her to young Claudio. 

_Ant._ Which | will do with confirm’d countenance. 

_Bene._ Friar, | must entreat your pains, | think. 

_Friar._ To do what, signior? 

_Bene._ To bind me, or undo me; one of them. 20 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 

Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 

_Leon._ That eye my daughter lent her: ’tis most true. 


_Bene._ And | do with an eye of love requite her. 


_Leon._ The sight whereof | think you had from me, 25 
From Claudio, and the prince: but what’s your will? 


_Bene._ Your answer, sir, is enigmatical: 

But, for my will, my will is, your good will 

May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin’d 

In the state of honourable marriage: 30 
In which, good friar, | shall desire your help. 

_Leon._ My heart is with your liking. 


_Friar_ And my help. 
Here comes the prince and Claudio. 


_Enter_ DON PEDRO _and_ CLAUDIO, _and two or three others_. 


_D. Pedro._ Good morrow to this fair assembly. 


Leon._ Good morrow, prince; good morrow, Claudio: 35 


We here attend you. Are you yet determin’d 
To-day to marry with my brother’s daughter? 


_Claud._ I'll hold my mind, were she an Ethiope. 


_Leon._ Call her forth, brother; here’s the friar ready. 

[_Exit Antonio._ 

_D. Pedro. Good morrow, Benedick. Why, what’s the matter, 
That you have such a February face, 

So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness? 


_Claud._ | think he thinks upon the savage bull. 
Tush, fear not, man; we'll tip thy horns with gold, 
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And all Europa shall rejoice at thee; 45 
As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 

When he would play the noble beast in love. 

_Bene._ Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low; 

And some such strange bull leap’d your father’s cow, 

And got a calf in that same noble feat 50 
Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 

_Claud._ For this | owe you: here comes other reckonings. 
_Re-enter_ ANTONIO, _with the_ Ladies masked_. 

Which is the lady | must seize upon? 


_Ant._ This same is she, and | do give you her. 


_Claud._ Why, then she’s mine. Sweet, let me see your face. 


_Leon._ No, that you shall not, till you take her hand 
Before this friar, and swear to marry her. 


_Claud._ Give me your hand: before this holy friar, 
| am your husband, if you like of me. 


_Hero._ And when | lived, | was your other wife: 
[_ Unmasking._ 
And when you loved, you were my other husband. 


_Claud._ Another Hero! 

_Hero._ Nothing certainer: 

One Hero died defiled; but | do live, 

And surely as | live, | am a maid. 

_D. Pedro._ The former Hero! Hero that is dead! 
_Leon._ She died, my lord, but whiles her slander lived. 
_Friar._ All this amazement can | qualify; 

When after that the holy rites are ended, 

I’ll tell you largely of fair Hero’s death: 

Meantime let wonder seem familiar, 70 
And to the chapel let us presently. 


_Bene._ Soft and fair, friar. Which is Beatrice? 


_Beat._ [_Unmasking_] 1 answer to that name. What is your will? 


_Bene._ Do not you love me? 
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_Beat._ Why, no; no more than reason. 


_Bene._ Why, then your uncle, and the prince, and Claudio 
Have been deceived; they swore you did. 


_Beat._ Do not you love me? 
_Bene._ Troth, no; no more than reason. 


_Beat._ Why, then my cousin, Margaret, and Ursula 
Are much deceived; for they did swear you did. 


_Bene._ They swore that you were almost sick for me. 
_Beat._ They swore that you were well-nigh dead for me. 
_Bene._ ‘Tis no such matter. Then you do not love me? 
_Beat._ No, truly, but in friendly recompense. 

_Leon._ Come, cousin, | am sure you love the gentleman. 


_Claud._ And I'll be sworn upon’t that he loves her; 
For here’s a paper, written in his hand, 

A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 

Fashion’d to Beatrice. 


_Hero._ And here’s another, 
Writ in my cousin’s hand, stolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 90 


_Bene._ A miracle! here’s our own hands against our 
hearts. Come, | will have thee; but, by this light, | take 
thee for pity. 


_Beat._ | would not deny you; but, by this good day, | 
yield upon great persuasion; and partly to save your life, 
for | was told you were in a consumption. 


_Bene._ Peace! | will stop your mouth. [_Kissing her._ 
_D. Pedro._ How dost thou, Benedick, the married man? 


_Bene._ I'll tell thee what, prince; a college of wit-crackers 
cannot flout me out of my humour. Dost thou think | care 
for a satire or an epigram? No: if a man will be beaten 

with brains, a’ shall wear nothing handsome about him. In 
brief, since | do purpose to marry, | will think nothing to 

any purpose that the world can say against it; and therefore 
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never flout at me for what | have said against it; for man 105 
is a giddy thing, and this is my conclusion. For thy part, 

Claudio, | did think to have beaten thee; but in that thou art 

like to be my kinsman, live unbruised, and love my cousin. 


_Claud._ | had well hoped thou wouldst have denied Beatrice, 
that | might have cudgelled thee out of thy single life, 110 
to make thee a double-dealer; which, out of question, thou 

wilt be, if my cousin do not look exceeding narrowly to thee. 


_Bene._ Come, come, we are friends: let’s have a dance 
ere we are married, that we may lighten our own hearts, 
and our wives’ heels. 115 


_Leon._ We'll have dancing afterward. 


_Bene._ First, of my word; therefore play, music. Prince, 
thou art sad; get thee a wife, get thee a wife: there is no 
staff more reverend than one tipped with horn. 


_Enter a_ Messenger. 


_Mess._ My lord, your brother John is ta’en in flight, 120 
And brought with armed men back to Messina. 


_Bene._ Think not on him till to-morrow: I'll devise thee 
brave punishments for him. Strike up, pipers. [ Dance._ 


[_Exeunt._ 


THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES 

by B. Poquclin de Moliere 

abridged, from the Internet Archive etext of 
The World's Greatest Books (1910) 


Persons in the Play 

Arnolphe, otherwise M. de la Souche 

Agnes, a young girl brought up by Arnolphe 
Horace, the lover of Agnes 

Chrysalde, Arnolphe's friend 

Enrique, Chrysalde's brother-in-lazu 

Oronte, Horace's father, Arnolphe's great friend 


The scene is laid in a town square. Act | Scene lI. 
[Enter Chrysalde and Arnolphe.] 


Chrysalde : Your plan makes me feel uneasy for you ; 
however you look at the business, taking a wife is a distinctly risky affair in your 


case. 
Arnolphe: True. Perhaps it is what you have in your own home that makes you fear 
for me. 

Chrysalde: Chances of that sort one must take. | fear for you because of your habit 
of ridiculing poor 

husbands, from which so many hundreds have suffered. It is your greatest pleasure. 


(Editorial comment. 

"Few plays have excited a more , violent literary war than 

Moliere's " School for Wives" (" L'Ecole des Femmes"), which was produced on 
December 26, 1662. Nevertheless, it is quite sone of the best plays that came from 
his pen ; it is witty and 

epigrammatic, and its satire on the whims and foibles of its time is merciless. " In 
pure comedy," says Mr. Frederic Harrison, " Moliere has no superior, or none but 
Aristophanes. He 

is marked out by the wonderfully systematic and profound study 

that he devoted to every type of folly, affectation, hypocrisy, 

quackery, foppery, and grossness which beset his age." 


Arnolphe: Quite true! Is there another town in the 

world which contains husbands as patient as they are here? As a spectator may | 
not laugh at them? 

Chrysalde : Yes, but he who laughs at another ought 

to fear lest he be laughed at in his turn. No one has ever heard me delighting in the 
stories which are told in the 

houses | visit. | might condemn undue toleration on the 

part of husbands. | would not under any circumstances 

suffer what many of them suffer quite calmly ; yet | have 

never dreamed of saying so. So if, as fate will have it, this sort of disgrace ever falls 
upon me, | am certain, after the way | have acted, that people would content 
themselves with laughing up their sleeves at me. But in your case, my dear friend, it 
is different. | tell you 

again, you are running a very awkward risk. 

Arnolphe: Don't distress yourself, my friend. | know all the sharp tricks and subtle 
devices which women 

make use of to deceive us. Against this accident | have 

taken my precautions. The girl | am marrying has all the innocence required to 
preserve my honour from evil influences. | am marrying a fool to escape being 
fooled. 

It's a bad lookout to have a clever wife. | want mine 

to be completely ignorant. | shall be satisfied if she can 

say her prayers, love me, sew, and spin. Virtue is all | want. 

Chrysalde: But, after all, how can you expect a 

stupid woman ever to know what it is to be virtuous? 

Besides, it must be very tedious, | should think, to have 

such a woman by one's side all one's life. 

Arnolphe: Preach and prate till Whitsuntide, you 

won't convince me in the least. 

Chrysalde: | won't say another word. 

Arnolphe: Everyone must follow his own way. I'm 


rich enough, | think, to choose a partner who will owe 

all to me. A sweet and steadfast air caused me to love 

her above all other children when she was only four 

years old. The mother, a poor peasant woman, finding 

herself weighed down by poverty, the idea came to me 

to adopt the child, and the good creature, when she learnt my wish, was quite ready 
to rid herself of her charge. In a little convent, far from the world, | had the little girl 
brought up on a plan of my own; that is to say, 

| told them what care they should take to make her as simple as possible. Thank 
God, success has crowned myendeavours ! | found her so completely innocent that 
| blessed Heaven for having granted my wish and given 

me a wife who is exactly to my taste. | then took her 

away, and as my house is always open to hundreds of 

persons, and as one must always be on the lookout, 

| have kept her under lock and key in another house 

where no one comes to see me; so her naturally good dis- position stands no 
chance of being spoiled. | ask you 

to sup with us to-night. | should like you to examine 

her, and to see whether my choice is to be condemned 

or not. 

Chrysalde: | shall be very glad to do so, Seigneur Arnolphe. 

Arnolphe: Why do you always call me by that name? 

Chrysalde : It will come to my lips. | never remember Monsieur de la Souche. What 
on earth made you 

re-christen yourself at the age of forty-two ? Arnolphe: Well, my house is known by 
that name; 

moreover, La Souche pleases me better than Arnolphe. 

Chrysalde: Be it so. | will take care to accus- tom my lips to call you nothing but 
Monsieur de la Souche. 

Arnolphe: Adieu. | shall call here just to say | have come back. 

Chrysalde {going away) : Upon my word, | believe he is an absolute fool. 
Arnolphe: He is a little crazy on some matters. 


1 St. Arnolphe was the patron saint of deceived husbands. 


Scene Il. 

[Enter Horace and Arnolphe. ] 

Horace: Arnolphe! 

Arnolphe : Eh ! How glad | am to see you ! How 

long have you been here? 

Horace : Nine days. | went straight to your house, 

but it was a fruitless visit. 

Arnolphe: | have been in the country. But tell me, 

how is your father Oronte? We have not seen one another for nearly four years. 
Horace : Nor, | believe, written, which is worse. He is much more hearty than you or 
|, Seigneur Arnolphe. 

| have a letter for you from him, but he has since told me in another letter that he is 
coming here. Do you 

know who that fellow-citizen of yours can be who is coming back to these parts with 
a fortune he has made in America in fourteen years? 


Arnolphe : No. Have you heard his name ? 

Horace: Enrique. 

Arnolphe : No. 

Horace : My father speaks of him and of his return as though | ought to know all 
about him. He writes me that they are meeting one another on some important 
business. 

Arnolphe: | shall certainly be very pleased to see him, and | will do my best to 
entertain him. {After having read the letter) Even if he had not taken the trouble to 
write to me, you were quite welcome to avail yourself of any means | possess. 
Horace : | am aman who takes persons at their word, 

and just now | am in need of a hundred pistoles. 

Arnolphe: Well, you oblige me by making use of me 

in this way. | am glad | have the money on me. Keep 

the purse also. How do you like this town? 

Horace: It seems to be well populated and to have 

splendid buildings; | should think its amusements are wonderful too. 

Arnolphe: Everyone can find pleasures to suit his 

taste; but those whom one christens gallants have every 

reason to be content with the country, for the women 

are born coquettes. Both the blondes and the brunettes 

have the same charming disposition, and the husbands, 

too, are the most easy-going in the world. Have you 

had any success as yet? 

Horace: | will confess to you quite frankly that my 

heart has been captured by a beauty here. My little at- tentions met with so much 
success from the first that she very kindly welcomed me to the house, and, without 
boasting too much or doing her any injury, | may claim 

that the affair is going very well with me. Arnolphe (laughing) : And who is she? 
Horace {pointing to the house) : A young girl who 

lives in that red house over there. She is simple in all conscience, thanks to the 
unexampled folly of a man who 

thus hides her from all intercourse with the world. But, 

despite the ignorance in which she is being enslaved, she 

has many shining and enthralling charms, and a manner indescribably gentle and 
engaging, against which the 

heart is quite defenceless. But perhaps you know her; 

this young star of love, this casket of charms, is called Agnes. 

Arnolphe (aside): Ah! | shall betray myself! 

Horace: As for the man, | think he is called Zouss 

or Source. From what | hear, he is rich, but he certainly lacks sense. Do you know 
him? 

Arnolphe (aside) : What a bitter pill! 

Horace: Why don't you speak? 

Arnolphe : Oh ! yes, | know him. 

Horace: He is a fool, is he not? 

Arnolphe : Eh 

Horace: You mean yes. A fool and ridiculously 

jealous! | see it is exactly as | was told. Agnes is a charming jewel; it would be a sin 
to leave so pure a beauty in the power of that strange fellow. All my ef- 

forts, all my dearest wishes are to gain her. The money 


| have just borrowed so freely from you is to enable 

me to accomplish this noble undertaking. You seem 

distressed; can it really be that you disapprove of the 

design | have planned? 

Arnolphe: No, | was only thinking. 

Horace: The conversation wearies you. Good-bye. 

| will call on you very soon to thank you. You will keep my secret. [Exit. 

Arnolphe: | feel Horace (returning) : Above all, from my father 

he perhaps might be angry about it. [Exit. 

Arnolphe : Oh ! what | have suffered during this conversation ! Never was a man so 
troubled. With what 

imprudence and with what extreme haste did he come to 

tell me this affair ! Did any blunderer ever show himself 

madder? Yet, after suffering so much, | ought to have 

controlled myself until | had found out whether | had 

reason for my fears. | tremble to think of the misery 

which may come to me, for one often seeks more than one wishes to find. [Exit. 
Act Il [Enter Agnes and Arnolphe. 

Agnes has told Arnolphe that during his absence a handsome young man, i.e., 
Horace, gained access 

to the house, swore he loved her better than anyone 

else had ever been loved, and said the prettiest things 

imaginable to her, things which thrilled her zvith pleasure. Arnolphe warns her that 
to receive such 

attentions is a mortal sin, and orders her the next 

time the young man calls to slam the door in his face, 

and if he knocks to throw stones at him from her 

window. 

Arnolphe (seated) : | am going to marry you, Agnes, 

and a hundred times a day you ought to bless your lucky 

fate to contemplate the low estate from which" you 

sprang, and at the same time to admire my goodness, 

which, from the mean condition of a poor village girl, 

has raised you to the rank of a worthy citizen's wife. 

Marriage, Agnes, is no laughing matter, and you must 

understand that you are not raised to this position in order that you may be giddy, 
and have a good time. Your sex's business in this union is to be dependent ; all 
authority is on the side of the beard. Beware of imi- tating those wicked coquettes 
about whose goings-on the whole city chatters, and don't let yourself yield to the 
attacks of the evil one. | mean, be deaf to the overtures of any young coxcomb. It is 
my honour, Agnes, that 

| leave with you, and this honour is delicate and easily 

wounded. Remember that in hell there are boiling caul- drons into which they throw 
wives who have led wicked 

lives -- from which may Heaven preserve you. | have 

here in my pocket an important work which will teach 

you the duties of a wife. (He gets up) Come, let us now See if you can read it at all 
well. Agnes (reading) : The Maxims of Marriage, 

or The Duties of the Married Woman, 

With Her Daily Lessons. 


First Maxim: She who enters into the honourable 

state of matrimony ought always to bear in mind, in 

spite of the way the world wags nowadays, that the husband who takes her takes 
her only for himself. 

[Agnes goes on. Second Maxim: She must dress herself only in the way 

the husband who possesses her approves ; the care of her 

beauty concerns him alone. It is of no account whatever 

that other persons find her ugly. 

Third Maxim: The study of tender glances, washes, 

paint, pomades, and the thousand ingredients that give 

colour to the cheeks -- all these she must put far from 

her. These are drugs which bring death to honour, and 

it is but seldom that pains to appear beautiful are taken 

for the sake of the husband. 

Fourth Maxim: When she goes out, she must, if she 

would be a virtuous woman, hide under her hood the kill- ing glances of her eyes ; 
for if she would best please her 

husband, she ought not to please anybody se. Fifth Maxim: Good form forbids her to 
receive any 

other soul than those who come to visit her husband; 

those who are of a gallant disposition, and have business 

only with madame, are not welcomed by monsieur. 

Sixth Maxim: She must on no account allow herself 

to take presents from men, for in the age in which we 

live nothing is given for nothing. 

Seventh Maxim: She ought not to have among her 

belongings desk, ink, paper, or pens; it is the proper 

thing for the husband to write all that is written in his house. 

Eighth Maxim: Those unseemly meetings called fash- ionable assemblies always 
corrupt the minds of women. As a matter of policy they ought to be forbidden, for it 
is there that conspiracies are planned against poor husbands. 

Ninth Maxim: Every woman who wishes to dedicate 

herself to virtue ought to avoid high playing as she would 

the plague ; for play is very deceiving, and often induces a woman to stake her last 
possession. 

Tenth Maxim: She should not be seen in public promenades or at picnics, for wise 
heads say that in these sort of reckonings the husband is always the one who pays. 
Eleventh Maxim: She 

Arnolphe: You shall finish by yourself, and very 

soon | will explain these things to you properly, step by 

step. (Exit Agnes.) | cannot do better than make her 

my wife. | shall mould her character just as | wish. 

She is like a piece of wax in my hands, and | shall be 

able to give her the form that pleases me. That youngidiot Horace shall have no 
occasion for laughing at me. Thanks to his trick of chattering, he has met with his 
deserts. But here he comes. | must pretend a little, andtry to find out whether he is 
much annoyed or not. {Enter Horace.) Tell me how your love affairs are going on. 
Seigneur Horace. | admire the rapidity of your .irst attempts, and | am interested in 
the 

issue. Horace: Cruel fortune has brought back from the 


country my fair one's guardian, and further, to my great 

regret, he has learned of the secret intercourse between 

us. So, when | was going to pay my usual visit, the maidand valet stopped my entry, 
and slammed the door in my face; while Agnes, from the window, sent me off ina 
very angry voice, and threw a stone at me. Arnolphe: | am afraid you are in a bad 
way, but 

you will find means to set matters right. 

Horace: | must try by some scheme to defeat that jealous fellow's unsleeping 
vigilance. 

Arnolphe: You ought to find that easy; and, after all, the girl loves you. 

Horace : Certainly. 

Arnolphe : The stone put you to flight ; but it ought 

not to have surprised you. 

Horace: Of course. | understood at once that myrival was there, conducting the 
whole affair without being seen. But what surprised me, and what will surprise 
you, is another incident of which you shall hear, a bold 

stroke which that young beauty made, and which onewould not have expected from 
a girl of her simplicity. 

It must be confessed that love is a great teacher: it teaches us to be what we never 
were before ; and by its lessons a complete change in our manners is often the 
work of a moment. It conquers obstacles in our very nature, and its sudden effects 
have the appearance of mira- 

cles. A miracle is very evident in Agnes for dismissing 

me in these definite terms : " Go away ; | know all you 

have got to say, and there is my reply." This stone fell at my feet with a letter 
attached. Does not love know the 

art of sharpening wits? Don't you find it amusing to watch the part my jealous rival 
is playing throughout this game? You don't laugh enough at it, to my thinking. 
Arnolphe (with a forced laugh) : Pardon me, | am 

laughing as heartily as | can. Horace : As to her letter, her hand has put on paper 
all that her heart dictated, and in terms so moving and 

full of good feeling, so innocently tender and ingenuous, 

as to represent in short all that an unspoiled nature would 

feel on receiving love's first wound. 

Arnolphe : Good-bye. 

Horace: Why such haste? 

Arnolphe: | have just remembered some pressing 

business. 

Horace : But don't you know anyone who could gain 

access to that house? Cannot you devise some means 

of helping me? 

Arnolphe: No, really; you will find a way without me.Horace : Good-bye, then. You 
see how | trust you. 

[Exit. 

Arnolphe: | have to hide my feelings before him. 

And what pain it is to conceal my bitter grief ! That 

wretched letter will be the death of me. | see that the 

traitor has stolen away her affections. The despair of it all! 


Act Ill Scene I. 


Arnolphe, having been told by Horace that he means to climb at night to Agnes's 
chamber, has bidden his servants lie in wait to club the intruder. Judging, however, 
from their subsequent accounts of the incident that Horace has been beaten to 
death, he is considerably worried until he meets his young rival, who, after 
informing him that the servants' blozvs had merely caused him to miss his footing 
on the ladder and to fall to the ground, andthat as he lay there Agnes ran up and 
offered to elope with him, confides that young lady, all unsuspectingly, to 
Arnolphe's temporary protection. 


[Enter Arnolphe and Agnes.Arnolphe (his face hidden in his cloak) : Come, | am not 
thinking of lodging you here. | mean to put youin a safe place. Do you know me ? 
Agnes (recognising him): Ah! 

Arnolphe: You minx, my face frightens you now.(Agnes looks to see if she can any 
longer see Horace)Don't look to your lover for aid; he is too far away to 

assist you now. Ah, you wretch, to think of such perfidy ! After all my kindness to 
you, to form such a design! 

Agnes: Why do you scold me? 

Arnolphe: Is it not an infamous action to go off with a lover? 

Agnes: But he told me he wanted to make me his wife. 

Arnolphe: But / intended to take you for mywife. 

Agnes: But, to tell you frankly, he is more to mytaste as a husband than you are. 
Arnolphe: That is because you love him, you trait- ress ! Agnes : Yes, | love him. 
Arnolphe: You should have dismissed such anamorous desire. Agnes : How can one 
dismiss what gives pleasure ? Arnolphe : Did you not know that it would displease 
me? 

Agnes: |? Not at all. What harm can it do you? 

Arnolphe: Why don't you love me, Madame Impudence ? Agnes : Good heavens ! 
You ought not to blame me. Why did you not make love as he did? 

Arnolphe: | have done everything in my power; but 

the pains | have taken are all lost. Agnes: Really, then he knows more about it than 
you do; for it did not bother him to make love. Arnolphe: Look how the hussy 
reasons and answers! 

Is it nothing to have had the care of you from your 

infancy ? Agnes : Do you think | am proud of that ; or, indeed, 

that | am not quite aware that | am stupid? | am 

ashamed of it, and, if | can help it, | will not pass for a fool any longer at my age. 
Arnolphe: You want to learn something from your, 

young coxcomb, cost what it may ? Agnes : Certainly. It is from him that | have 
learned 

what | know. And | think | owe much more to him 

than to you. 

Arnolphe: | don't know what prevents me from re- paying you for this talk with a 
good slap. 

Agnes: Ah! You can give me one, if it will please 

you. 

Arnolphe: Her words and her looks disarm my 

anger, and produce a tenderness of heart that blots out the 

blackness of her deed. What a strange thing love is, that men should be subject to 
such weakness for the 


sake of such traitresses! Come, my little traitress, | pardon you and hand you back 
my love. Seeing me so good, love me in return. Agnes : | would please you to the 
best of my power. 

What would it cost me to do so ? Arnolphe: Only listen to this loving sigh, witness 
this dying look, study my appearance, and leave that fop 

and the love he gives you. | will caress you ceaselessly 

night and day. | will fondle you, kiss you, eat you. Youshall behave just as you like. | 
will give you any proof 

you wish of my love. | will weep, beat myself, tear myhair, kill myself. 

Agnes : Stay, nothing you say touches my heart. Horace could do more in two words 
than you. 

Arnolphe: You brave me too much. | will follow 

my own plan, you stupid, stubborn creature. A far-off convent shall avenge 
everything. [Exeunt. 


Scene Il. 


Horace, having learned that his father, 

Oronte, has arrived in the tozvn to marry him, to a 
daughter of Enrique, beseeches Arnolphe to say 
nothing of his engagement, and to try to prevent 

the new project of marriage from being carried out. 
Arnolphe readily agrees, but when he meets Oronte, 
Enrique, and Chrysalde, instead of keeping his promise, 
he tells of Horace's engagement, 

and urges Oronte to use all the authority of a father 

in marrying his son to Enrique's daughter. Chrysalde 
expresses his surprise at the line Arnolphetakes up, 
and having by chance alluded to him as Monsieur de 

la Souche, thereby enables Horace, who has overheard 
the name, to see matters in their true light. 


[Enter Agnes, Arnolphe, Enrique, Horace, Oronte, 

and Chrysalde. ] 

Arnolphe: Come, my fair one, come. Here is your 

lover. Make him a lowly and sweet reverence as some 

recompense for his defeat. Agnes : Will you let me be taken away in this manner, 
Horace? 

Horace: | don't know where | am, my grief is so great! 

Oronte: Tell us what all this mystery is about. 

Arnolphe: When | have more leisure | will tell you. 

For the present, good-bye. | have advised you to bring 

about the marriage, despite all his murmuring. 

Oronte: Yes; but if you have been told everything, 

have you not been told that you have in your house the 

girl in question, the daughter of the charming Angelique 

and of Seigneur Enrique by their secret union? 

Chrysalde: By a secret marriage my sister had a daughter whose fate was hidden 
from all the family. 

Oronte : And who was put out to nurse in the country 


by the father, under an assumed name, so that nothing 

might be discovered. 

Chrysalde : About that time fate declared war against 

him, and forced him to leave his native land and to undergo a thousand different 
perils in distant lands beyond the seas, where his assiduity gained for him that 
which imposture and envy had robbed him of in his own 

country. 

Oronte : Upon his return to France he immediately 

sought out the woman to whom he had confided the fate of his daughter. This 
country-woman frankly confessed 

that she had placed the child in your hands when she was four years old, and that 
she had done so because 

she was oppressed by extreme poverty. 

Chrysalde: Full of joy and light of heart, he has 

brought the woman to this place; and you will soon see her here to clear up this 
mystery before the eyes of all. | can nearly imagine what you suffer. But fate in this 
matter is really kind to you. If you think it so great a happiness not to be a deceived 
husband, the best thing 

is not to marry. 

Arnolphe {going off, overcome with rage) : Oh ! Oronte: Why does he rush off 
without saying anything ? Horace : Ah ! my father, chance has here brought 

about what your wisdom had premeditated. By the 

sweet ties of mutual love | had already engaged myself 

to this charming girl. 

Enrique : AS soon as | saw her | made no doubt whoshe was. Chrysalde: Let us go 
into the house to unravel thesemysteries ; let us pay our friend his due for the care 
hehas taken of Agnes, and return thanks to Heaven, whichdoes everything for the 
best. [Exeunt. 


She Stoops to Conquer 

by OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

abridged version from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The World's Greatest Books -- Volume 17 -- 

Poetry and Drama, by Various 


_Persons in the Play_ 


MR. HARDCASTLE MARLOW 

TONY LUMPKIN KATE HARDCASTLE 
HASTINGS SIR CHARLES MARLOW 
MRS. HARDCASTLE CONSTANCE NEVILLE 


SERVANTS 


ACT | 
SCENE |.--MR. HARDCASTLE'S _house_. MR. _and_ MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE: | vow, Mr. Hardcastle, | hate such old-fashioned 
trumpery. 


HARDCASTLE: And | love it; old friends, old times, old manners, old 


books, old wine, and | believe you'll own I've been pretty fond of an 
old wife. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE: Oh, you're for ever at your old wife. I'm not so old 
as you'd make me. | was twenty when my son Tony was born, and he's not 
come to years of discretion yet. 


HARDCASTLE: Nor ever will, | dare answer; you've taught him finely. 
Alehouse and stable are his only schools. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE: Poor boy, anyone can see he's consumptive. 
[TONY _is heard hallooing_. 


HARDCASTLE: Oh, very consumptive! 


[TONY _crosses, and_ MRS. HARDCASTLE follows him out. Enter_ 
KATE HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE: Blessings on my pretty innocence! What a quantity of 
superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, girl! 


KATE: But in the evening | am to wear my housewife's dress to please 
you; you know our agreement, Sir. 


HARDCASTLE: By the bye, | shall have to try your obedience this very 
evening. In fact, Kate, | expect the young gentleman | have chosen 
to be your husband, this very day; and my old friend his father, Sir 
Charles Marlow, soon after him. | shall not control your choice, but | 
am told that he is of an excellent understanding. 

KATE: Is he? 

HARDCASTLE: Very generous. 

KATE: | believe | shall like him. 

HARDCASTLE: Young and brave. 

KATE: I'm sure | shall like him. 


HARDCASTLE: And very handsome. 


KATE: Say no more; he's mine. 


HARDCASTLE: And, to crown all, he's one of the most reserved and 
bashful young fellows in the world. 


KATE: That word has undone all the rest, still | think I'll have him. 
(_Exit_ HARDCASTLE.) Reserved and sheepish. Can't he be cured? (_Enter_ 
MISS NEVILLE.) I'm glad you came, my dear. | am threatened with a 
lover, the son of Sir Charles Marlow. 


MISS NEVILLE: The most intimate friend of Mr. Hastings, my admirer; 
and such a character. Among ladies of reputation the modestest man 
alive, but with others---- 


MISS HARDCASTLE: And has my mother been courting you for my brother 
Tony, as usual? | could almost love him for hating you so. 


MISS NEVILLE: It is a good-natured creature at bottom, and I'm sure 
would wish to see me married to anyone but himself. [_ Exeunt_. 


SCENE Il.--_An alehouse_. TONY LUMPKIN _carousing with the village 
riff-raff_. MARLOW _and_ HASTINGS _arrive, and inquire the 
way to_ MR. HARDCASTLE'S house_. TONY tells them they 
cannot possibly reach the house that night, but directs them 
to it as aninn_. 


TONY: The old Buck's Head on the hill, one of the best inns in the 
whole county. But the landlord is rich and just going to leave off 
business; so he wants to be thought a gentleman, and will be for giving 
you his company. Ecod, he'll persuade you that his mother was an 
alderman, and his aunt a justice of the peace. I'll just step myself, 
and show you a piece of the way. 

[_ Exeunt._ 


ACT Il 


SCENE.--_The hall of_ HARDCASTLE'S house_. MARLOW _and_ HASTINGS 
_have just arrived at the supposed inn, and the supposed 
innkeeper is paying hospitable attention to their belongings. 
Enter_ MARLOW _and_ HASTINGS. 


HASTINGS: Upon my word, a very well-looking house; antique, but 
creditable. 


MARLOW: The usual fate of a large mansion. Having just ruined the 
master by good housekeeping, it at last comes to levy contributions as 
an inn. 


HASTINGS: Good and bad, you have lived pretty much among them; and 
yet, with all your experience you have never acquired any show of 
assurance. How shall you behave to the lady you have come down to visit? 


MARLOW: As | behave to all other ladies. A barmaid, or a milliner--but 
to me a modest woman dressed out in her finery is the most tremendous 
object in creation. An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty, but 
I'll be hanged if a modest man can counterfeit impudence. | shall bow 
very low, answer yes and no, and | don't think | shall venture to look 
her in the face. The fact is, | have really come down to forward your 
affair, not mine. Miss Neville loves you, the family don't know you, as 
my friend you are sure of a reception, and----Here comes mine host to 
interrupt us. 


[_Enter_ HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE: Heartily welcome once more, gentlemen; which is Mr. 
Marlow? Sir, you are heartily welcome. 


MARLOW: He has got our names from the servants already. 


[MARLOW _and_ HASTINGS converse together, ostentatiously 
ignoring, HARDCASTLE'S _attempts to join in 
with a story of Marlborough at the siege of Denain_. 


MARLOW: My good friend, a glass of that punch would help us to carry 
on the siege. 


HARDCASTLE: Punch sir! (_Aside_) This is the most unaccountable kind 
of modesty | ever met with. Well, here, Mr. Marlow, here's to our better 
acquaintance. 


MARLOW: A very impudent fellow, but a character; I'll humour him. 
Sir, my service to you. (_They drink_.) Well, now, what have you in the 
house for supper? 


HARDCASTLE: For supper! (_Aside_) Was ever such a request to a man in 
his own house! 


MARLOW: Yes, sir; supper. | begin to feel an appetite. 


HARDCASTLE: Sure, such a brazen dog----Sir, | believe the bill of fare 
is drawn out; you shall see it. (_The menu is produced and discussed in 
scathing terms. Then_ MARLOW insists on seeing himself that the beds 
are properly aired_.) Well, sir, | will attend you. This may be modern 
modesty, but | never saw anything so like old-fashioned impudence. 


[_Exeunt_ HARDCASTLE _and_ MARLOW. 


HASTINGS: This fellow's civilities begin to grow troublesome. 
(_Enter_ MISS NEVILLE.) Miss Neville, by all that's happy! 


MISS NEVILLE: My dear Hastings! 


HASTINGS: But how could | have hoped to meet my dearest Constance 
at an inn? 


MISS NEVILLE: An inn! You mistake. My aunt, my guardian, lives here. 
How could you think this house an inn? 


HASTINGS: My friend, Mr. Marlow, and | were directed hither by a 
young fellow---- 


MISS NEVILLE: One of my hopeful cousin's tricks. 


HASTINGS: We must keep up the deception with Marlow; else he will 
fly. 


Hastings has planned to elope with Miss Neville; she wishes first to 
get into her own hands her jewelry, which is in Mrs. Hardcastle's 
possession. As they complete their plot Marlow enters. 


HASTINGS: My dear Marlow, the most fortunate event! Let me present 
Miss Constance Neville. She and Miss Hardcastle have just alighted to 
take fresh horses. Miss Hardcastle will be here directly. Isn't it 
fortunate? 

MARLOW: Oh, yes; very fortunate, a most joyful encounter; but 
our dresses, George! To-morrow will be every bit as convenient. Let it 
be to-morrow. 

HASTINGS: Pshaw, man! Courage, courage! It is but the first plunge. 
[_ Enter_ KATE _as from a walk_. HASTINGS introduces them_. 


KATE (_after a pause_): | am glad of your safe arrival, sir. | am 
told you had some accidents by the way. 


MARLOW: A few, madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, a good many. But should 
be sorry, madam--l mean glad--of any accidents that are so agreeably 
concluded. George, sure you won't go? 


HASTINGS: You don't consider, man, that we are to manage a little 
_téte-a-téte_ of our own. 


[_Exeunt_ HASTINGS _and_ MISS NEVILLE. 


MARLOW: | am afraid, madam, I--hem--grow tiresome. 


KATE: Not at all, sir; there is nothing | like so much as grave 
consideration. You were going to observe---- 


MARLOW: | was about to observe, madam--! was--I protest, | forgot---- 
KATE: Something about hypocrisy--this age of hypocrisy. 


MARLOW: Ah, yes. In this age of hypocrisy there are few who--a--a---- 
But | see Miss Neville expects us; shall I---- 


KATE: I'll follow you. If | could teach him a little confidence! 
[ Exeunt_. 


Mrs. Hardcastle, Miss Neville, Hastings and Tony enter. In pursuance 

of their plot, Constance engages Tony in a determined flirtation, to 

his extreme disgust, while Hastings wins the heart of Mrs. Hardcastle 
by extravagant flatteries. On the pretext of bringing the "dear, 

sweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful boy" to a better mind, Hastings 
gets rid of the ladies, and then offers to take Miss Neville off 

Tony's hands. Tony joyfully engages to help the elopement, and procure 
Miss Neville's jewels. 


ACT Ill 
SCENE.--_As before. Enter_ TONY _with a casket_. 


TONY: Ecod, I've got 'em. Cousin Con's necklaces, bobs and all. My 
mother shan't cheat the poor souls out of their fortin. Here's (_enter_ 
HASTINGS) your sweetheart's jewels. If | hadn't a key to every drawer 
in my mother's bureau---- Never you mind me. Zounds, here she comes. 
Keep 'em. Morrice! Prance! 


[ Exit_ HASTINGS. Enter_ MISS NEVILLE, and_ MRS. HARDCASTLE, 
_who refuses to let her ward have her jewels . 


MRS. HARDCASTLE: They are missing, | assure you. My son knows they 
are missing, and not to be found. 


TONY: | can bear witness to that. I'll take my oath on't. 
MRS. HARDCASTLE: In the meantime you can use my garnets. [_Exit._ 
MISS NEVILLE: | detest garnets. 
TONY: Don't be a fool! If she gives 'em you, take what you can get. 
I've stolen your jewels out of the bureau. She's found it out, ecod, 
by the noise. Fly to your spark, and he'll tell you all about it. 


Vanish! 
[ Exit_ MISS NEVILLE. 


Kate has reported Marlow's bashfulness to Hardcastle, who has told 
another tale. She has since learnt Marlow's blunder, and that he has 
taken her in her "housewife's dress" for the barmaid. She has resolved 
to test him in this character. She enters at the same time as Marlow, 
who is studying his notebook. 


KATE: Did you call, sir? 
MARLOW (_not looking up_): No, child. 
KATE: Perhaps it was the other gentleman? 


MARLOW: No, no, child, | tell you! (_Looking up_.) That is--yes, | 
think | did call. | vow, child, you're vastly handsome. 


KATE: Oh, la, sir, you'll make me ashamed! 
MARLOW: Suppose | should call for a taste of the nectar of your lips? 


KATE: Nectar? Nectar? We keep no French wines. (_He tries to kiss 
her_.) Pray keep your distance. I'm sure you didn't treat Miss 
Hardcastle so. Are you a favourite among the ladies? 


MARLOW: Yes, my dear. At the ladies’ club up in town they call me 
their Agreeable Rattle. Do you ever work, child? 


KATE: Ay, sure. There's not a screen or a quilt in the house but 
bears witness to that. 


MARLOW: You must show me your embroidery. 


[_As he seizes her hand_, HARDCASTLE _enters. Exit_ MARLOW. 
KATE _persuades her father to give her an hour to clear_ 
MARLOW'S _character_. 


ACT IV 


SCENE.--_As before_. HASTINGS _has passed over the jewels to. MARLOW'S 
_care. The unconscious_ MARLOW _has told him that the servant 
by his order has placed them in charge of the landlady. Enter_ 
HARDCASTLE, solus . 


HARDCASTLE: My house is turned topsy-turvy. His servants are drunk 
already. For his father's sake, I'll be calm. (_Enter_ MARLOW.) Mr. 
Marlow, sir, the conduct of your servants is insufferable. Their manner 
of drinking is setting a very bad example. 


MARLOW: | protest, my good friend, that's no fault of mine. They had 


my positive orders to drink as much as they could. 


HARDCASTLE: Zounds, | shall go distracted! I'll stand it no longer! 
| desire that you and your drunken pack shall leave my house directly. 


MARLOW: Leave your house? | never heard such cursed impudence. Bring 
me my bill. 


HARDCASTLE: Nor I, confound me if ever | did! 
MARLOW: My bill, I say. 


HARDCASTLE: Young man, young man, from your father's letter | 
expected a well-bred, modest visitor, not a coxcomb and a bully. But he 
will be down here presently, and shall hear more of it. = [_Exit._ 


MARLOW: How's this? Surely | have not mistaken the house? Everything 
looks like an inn. The barmaid, too. (_Enter_ KATE.) A word with you, 
child. Who are you? 


KATE: A poor relation, sir, who looks after the guests. 
MARLOW: That is, you're the barmaid of this inn. 


KATE: Inn? Oh, la! What brought that into your head? Old Mr. 
Hardcastle's house an inn! 


MARLOW: Mr. Hardcastle's house? Mr. Hardcastle's? So all's out. | 
shall be laughed at over the whole town. To mistake this house of all 
others--and my father's old friend. What must he think of me! And may | 
be hanged, my dear, but | mistook you for the barmaid. | mistook--but 
it's all over. This house | no more show my face in. By heaven, 
she weeps! But the difference of our birth, fortune, education--an 
honorable connection would be impossible, and | would never harbour a 
thought of any other. Farewell. [_Exit_. 


KATE: He shall not go, if | have power to detain him. | will 
undeceive my father, and he shall laugh him out of his resolution. 
[_Exit_. 


The second couple are about to take flight without the jewels, by 

Tony's help, when he receives a note from Hastings, which--not knowing 
its source--he hands to his mother to decipher. She resolves to carry 
Miss Neville off forthwith, to place her in charge of her old Aunt 
Pedigree, in the coach prepared for the elopement. Tony being ordered 
to attend them on horseback, hits on an expedient which he does not 
reveal, but contents himself with bidding Hastings meet him two hours 
hence in the garden. The party start on their journey. 


ACT V 
SCENE |.--SIR CHARLES MARLOW _ has arrived, and the two elders have been 
making merry over the blunder; both are now eager for the 
marriage. But they are mystified by_ MARLOW'S assertion that 


he is indifferent to. MISS HARDCASTLE, _and his assertion is 
corroborated by what_ HARDCASTLE _saw_. 


SCENE Il.--_The back of the garden. Enter_ TONY, booted and spurred, 
meeting_ HASTINGS. 


TONY: Ecod, five-and-twenty miles in two hours and a half is no such 
bad driving. 


HASTINGS: But where are your fellow-passengers? Where have you left 
the ladies? 


TONY: Why, where | found 'em! Led 'em astray, man. There's not a pond 
or a slough within five miles of the place but they can tell the taste 
of; and finished with the horsepond at the back of the garden. Mother's 
confoundedly frightened, and thinks herself forty miles off. So now, if 
your own horses be ready, you can whip off with my cousin, and no one 
to budge an inch after you. 

HASTINGS: My dear friend, how can | be grateful. 

[_Exit_. 
TONY: Here she comes--got up from the pond. 
[ Enter_ MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE: Oh, Tony, I'm killed--shook--battered to death! 
That last jolt has done for me. Whereabouts are we? 


TONY: Crackskull Common by my guess, forty miles from home. Don't be 
afraid. Is that a man galloping behind us? Don't be afraid. 


MRS. HARDCASTLE: Oh, there's a man coming! We are undone! 


TONY (_aside_): Father-in-law, by all that's unlucky! Hide yourself, 
and keep close; if | cough it will mean danger. 


[_Enter_ HARDCASTLE. 


HARDCASTLE: | am sure | heard voices. What, Tony? Are you back 
already? (TONY _laughs_.) 


MRS. HARDCASTLE (_running forward_): Oh, lud; he'll murder my poor 


boy! Here, good gentleman, whet your rage on me. Take my money, take 
my life, good Mr. Highwayman, but spare my child. 


HARDCASTLE: Sure, Dorothy, you have lost your wits? This is one of 
your tricks, you graceless rogue. Don't you remember me, and the 
mulberry-tree, and the horsepond? 


MRS. HARDCASTLE: | shall remember it as long as | live. And this is 
your doing--you---- 


TONY: Ecod, mother, all the parish says you've spoilt me, so you may 
take the fruits on't. [_Exeunt_. 


Miss Neville thinks better of the elopement, and resolves to appeal 
to Mr. Hardcastle's influence with his wife. This improved plan is 
carried to a successful issue, with great satisfaction to Tony Lumpkin. 


SCENE Ill.--_The hall_. SIR CHARLES MARLOW _and_ HARDCASTLE _witness, 
from concealment, the formal proposal of_ MARLOW _to make 
the supposed "poor relation" his wife. They break in_. 


SIR CHARLES: Charles, Charles, how thou hast deceived me! Is this 
your indifference? 


HARDCASTLE: Your cold contempt? Your formal interview? What have you 
to say? 


MARLOW: That I'm all amazement. What does it mean? 


HARDCASTLE: It means that you say and unsay things at pleasure; that 
you can address a lady in private and deny it in public; that you have 
one story for us and another for my daughter. 


MARLOW: Daughter? This lady your daughter? Oh, the devil! Oh--! 


KATE: In which of your characters may we address you? The faltering 
gentleman who looks on the ground and hates hypocrisy, or the bold, 
forward Agreeable Rattle of the ladies’ club? 


MARLOW: Zounds, this is worse than death! | must be gone. 


HARDCASTLE: But you shall not! | see it was all a mistake. She'll 
forgive you; we'll all forgive you. Courage, man! And if she makes as 
good a wife as she has a daugNter, | don't believe you'll ever repent 
your bargain. So now to supper. To-morrow we shall gather all the poor 
of this parish about us; the mistakes of the night shall be crowned 


with a merry morning. 


DAMER'S GOLD 

by Lady Gregory 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

New Irish Comedies, by Lady Augusta Gregory 


A COMEDY IN TWO ACTS 


PERSONS 

_Patrick Kirwan_ CALLED DAMER 
_Staffy Kirwan_ HIS BROTHER 
_Delia Hessian_ HIS SISTER 
_Ralph Hessian_ HER HUSBAND 
_Simon Niland_ THEIR NEPHEW 


DAMER'S GOLD 


ACT | 


_Scene: The kitchen in Damer's house. Outer door at back. Door 
leading to an inner room to right. A dresser, a table, and a couple 
of chairs. An old coat and hat hanging on the wall. A knocking is 
heard at door at back. It is unlatched from outside. Delia comes in_. 


_Delia: (Looking round cautiously and going back to door.) You 
may come in, Staffy and Ralph. There would seem to be no person here. 


_Staffy:_ Take care would Damer ask us to cross the threshold at 
all. | would not ask to go pushing on him, but to wait till he would 
call to us himself. He is not an easy led man. 


_Delia: (Crossing and knocking at inner door.)_ He is not in it. 
He is likely slipped out unknownst. 


_Ralph:_ Herself that thought to find him at the brink of death 
and nearing his last leap, after what happened him with the jennet. 
We heard tell of it as far as we were. 


_Delia:_ What ailed him to go own a jennet, he that has means to 


stable a bay horse would set the windows rattling on the public road, 
and it sparkling over the flintstones after dark? 


_Staffy:_ Sure he owns no fourfooted beast only the dog abroad in 
its box. To make its way into the haggard the jennet did, the time 
it staggered him with a kick. To forage out some grazing it thought 
to do, beyond dirt and scutchgrass among the stones. Very cross 
jennets do be, as it is a cross man it met with. 


_Delia:_ A queer sort of a brother he is. To go searching Ireland 

you wouldn't find queerer. But as soon as | got word what happened | 
bade Ralph to put the tacklings on the ass. We must have nature 
about us some way. There was silence between us long enough. 


_Ralph:_ She was thinking it might be the cause of him getting his 
death sooner than God has it promised to him, and that it might turn 
his mind more friendly like towards us, he knowing us to be at hand 
for to settle out his burying. 


_Delia:_ Why wouldn't it, and we being all the brothers and 
sisters ever he had, since Jane Niland, God rest her soul, went out 
last Little Christmas from the troubles and torments of the world. 


_Staffy:_ There is nothing left of that marriage now, only one 
young lad is said to be mostly a fool. 


_Delia:_ It is ourselves can bear witness to that, where he came 
into the house ere yesterday, having no way of living, since death 
and misfortune scattered him, but as if he was left down out of the 
skies. 


_Ralph:_ He has not, unless the pound piece the mother put into 
his hand at the last. It is much she had that itself. The time Tom 
Niland died from her, he didn't leave her hardly the cat. 


_Staffy:_ The lad to have any wit around him he would have come 
travelling hither along with yourselves, to see would he knock any 
kindness out of Damer. 


_Ralph:_ It is what herself was saying, it would be no advantage 
to him to be coming here at all, he being as he is half light, where 
there is nothing only will or wit could pick any profit out of Damer. 
She did not let on to him what side were we facing, and we 
travelling out from Loughtyshassy. 


_Staffy:_ It is likely he will get tidings as good as yourself. It 
is said, and said largely, Damer has a full gallon jar of gold. 


_Ralph:_ There is no one could lift it--God bless it--they were 
telling me. Filled up it is and brimmed to the very brink. 


_Staffy:_ His heart and his soul gone into it. He is death on that 
gallon of gold. 


_Delia:_ He would give leave to the poorhouse to bury him, if he 
could but put in his will they should leave it down with his bones. 


_Staffy:_ A man could live an easy life surely and that much being 
in the house. 


_Delia:_ There is no more grasping man within the four walls of 

the world. A strange thing he turning to be so ugly and prone to 
misery, where he was reared along with myself. | have the first 
covetous person yet to meet | would like! | never would go thrusting 
after gold, | to get all Lord Clanricarde's estate. 


_Ralph:_ She never would, only at a time she might have her own 
means spent and consumed. 


_Staffy:_ The house is very racked beside what it was. The 
hungriest cabin in the whole ring of Connemara would not show out so 
empty and so bare. 


_Delia: (Taking up a jug.) No sign in this vessel of anything 
that would leave a sign. I'll go bail he takes his tea in a black 
state, and the milk to be rotting in the churn. 


_Ralph: (Handling a coat and hat hanging on a nail.) That's a 
queer cut of a hat. That now should have been a good top-coat in its 
time. 


_Delia:_ For pity's sake! That is the top-coat and the hat he used 

to be wearing and he riding his long-tailed pony to every racecourse 
from this to the Curragh of Kildare. A good class of cloth it should 

be to last out through seventeen years. 


_Staffy:_ The time he was young and fundless he had not a bad 
reaching hand. He never was thrifty but lavish till he came into the 
ownership of the land. It is as if his luck left him, he growing 

timid at the time he had means to lose. 


_Delia:_ Every horse he would back at that time it would surely 
win all before it. | saw the people thronging him one time, taking 
him in their arms for joy, and the winnings coming into his hand. It 
is likely they ran out through the fingers as swift nearly as they 
flowed in. 


_Staffy:_ He grew to be very dark and crabbed from the time of the 
father's death. His mind was on his halfpenny ever since. 


_Delia: (Looking at dresser.) Spiders' webs heaped in ridges the 
same as windrows in a bleach of hay. What now is that there above on 
the upper shelf? 


_Ralph: (Taking it from top shelf.) It is but a pack of cards. 


_Staffy:_ They should maybe be the very same that brought him 
profit in his wild days. He always had a lucky hand. 


_Delia: (Dusting them.) You would give your seven oaths the dust 

to have been gathering on them since the time of the Hebrews’ Flood. 
I'll tell you now a thing to do. We being here before him in the 

house, why wouldn't we ready it and put some sort of face upon it, 
the way he would be in humour with us coming in. 


_Ralph:_ And the way he might incline to put into our hand some 
good promise or some gift. 


_Delia: (Dusting.)_ | would wish no gift from any person at all, 

but that my mind is set at this time on a fleet of white goats anda 
guinea-hen are to be canted out from the Spanish woman at Lisatuwna 
cross by reason of the hanging gale. 


_Staffy:_ That was the way with you, Delia, from the time you 
could look out from the half-door, to be coveting pictures and 
fooleries, that would shape themselves in your mind. 


_Delia:_ There is no sin coveting things are of no great use or 

profit, but would show out good and have some grandeur around them. 
Those goats now! Browsing on the blossoms of the bushes they would be, 
or the herbs that give out a sweet smell. Stir yourself, Staffy, and 

throw your eye on that turf beyond in the corner. It is that wet you 

could wring from it splashes and streams. Let you rise the ashes 

from the sods are on the hearth and redden them with a goosewing, if 
there is a goosewing to be found. There is no greater beauty to be 

met with than the leaping of a little yellow flame. 


_Staffy:_ In my opinion there will no pay-day come for this work, 
but only a thank-you job; a County Clare payment, 'God spare you the 
health!’ 


_Delia:_ Let you do it, Ralph so. (Takes potatoes from a sieve.) _ 

A roasted potato would be a nice thing to put before him, in the 

place of this old crust of a loaf. Put them in now around the sods, 
the way they will be crispy before him. 


_Ralph: (Taking them.) And the way he will see you are a good 
housekeeper and will mind well anything he might think fit to give. 


_Delia: (At clock.)_ I'll set to the right time of day the two 


hands of the clock are pointing a full hour before the sun. Take, 
Staffy, that pair of shoes and lessen from them the clay of the land. 
That much of doing will not break your heart. He will be as proud as 
the fallen angels seeing the way we have all set out before him. 


_(A harsh laugh is heard at inner door. They turn and see Damer 
watching them.) _ 


_Ralph:_ Glory be to God! 
_Delia:_ It is Damer was within all the time! 


_Staffy:_ What are you talking about, Delia? It is Patrick you 
were meaning to Say. 


_Damer:_ Let her go on prattling out Damer to my face, as it is 
often she called it behind my shoulders. Damer the chandler, the 
miser got the spoil of the Danes, that was mocked at since the time 
of the Danes. | know well herself and the world have me christened 
with that nickname. 


_Ralph:_ Ah, it is not to dispraise you they put it on you, but to 
show you out so wealthy and so rich. 


_Damer:_ | am thinking it is not love of my four bones brings you 
on this day under my thatch? 


_Staffy:_ We heard tell you were after being destroyed with a 
jennet. 


_Damer:_ Picking up newses and tidings of me ye do be. It is short 
the delay was on you coming. 


_Delia:_ And | after travelling through the most of the day on the 
head of you being wounded and hurt, thinking you to be grieving to 
see one of your own! And | in dread of my life stealing past your 
wicked dog. 


_Damer:_ My joy he is, scaring you with his bark! If it wasn't for 
him you would have me clogged and tormented, coming in and bothering 
me every whole minute. 


_Delia:_ There is no person in Ireland only yourself but would 

have as much welcome for me to-day as on the first day ever they saw 
me! 

_Damer:_ What's that you are doing with my broom? 


_Delia:_ To do away with the spider's webs | did, where the 
shelves were looped with them and smothered. Look at all that came 


off of that pack of cards. 


_Damer:_ What call had you to do away with them, and they 
belonging to myself? Is it to bleed to death | should and | to get a 
tip of a billhook or a slasher? You and your vagaries to have left 

me bare, that | would be without means to quench the blood, and it 
to rise up from my veins and to scatter on every side! 


_Delia:_ Is it that you are without e'er a rag, and that ancient 
coat to be hanging on the wall? 


_Damer:_ The place swept to flitters! What is that man of yours 
doing and he handling my turf? 


_Ralph:_ It was herself thought to be serviceable to you, setting 
out the fuel that was full of dampness where it would get an air of 
the fire. 


_Damer:_ To dry it is it? (Seizes sods and takes them from the 
hearth.) And what length would it be without being burned and 
consumed and it not to be wet putting it on? (Pours water over it.) _ 
And | after stacking it purposely in the corner where there does be 
a drip from the thatch. 


_Ralph:_ She but thought it would be more answerable to you being 
dry. 


_Damer:_ What way could | bear the expense of a fire on the hearth 
and it to leave smouldering and to break out into a blaze? A month's 
cutting maybe to go to ashes within three minutes, and into wisps of 
smoke. And the price of turf in this year gone wild out of measure, 
and it packed so roguish you could read the printed speeches on the 
paper through the sods you do be buying in the creel. 


_Staffy:_ | was saying myself not to meddle with it. It is hurry 
is a worse friend than delay. 


_Damer:_ Where did you get those spuds are roasting there upon 
the hearth? 


_Ralph:_ Herself that brought them out from the sieve, thinking to 
make ready your meal. 


_Damer:_ My seed potatoes! Samples | got from the guardians and 
asked in the shops and in stores till I'd gather enough to set a few 
ridges in the gardens would serve me through the length of the year! 


_Delia:_ Let you be satisfied so with your mouldy bit of loaf. 
(Breaks a bit from it and hands it to him.) 


_Damer:_ Do not be breaking it so wasteful! The mice to have news 
there was as much as that of crumbs in the house, they would be 
running the same as chickens around the floor! 


_Ralph:_ Thinking to be comfortable to you she was, the way you 
would make us welcome from this out. 


_Damer:_ Which of ye is after meddling with my clock? 
_Delia:_ It was a full hour before its time. 


Darner:_ It to be beyond its time, wouldn't that save fire and 
candles sending me to my bed early in the night? Leave down those 
boots! (Takes them from Staffy.)_ Is it that you are wearing out 
the uppers with scraping at them and scratching! Is it to rob me ye 
are come into this place? 


Delia:_ | tell you we only came in getting word that you were 
done and dying. 


_Damer:_ Ha! Is it to think | was dying ye did? Well, | am not. | 
am not so easy quenched. Strength and courage | have, to keep a fast 
grip of what | own. 


_Delia:_ Let you not be talking that way! We are no grabbers and 
no thieves! 


Damer:_ | have it in my mind that ye are. Very ravenous to run 
through my money ye are. 


_Delia:_ The world knows | am not ravenous! | never gave my heart 
to silver or to gold but only to the thing it would bring in. But to 
hold from me the thing my heart is craving after, you might as well 
blacken the hearth. 


_Damer: _ Striving to scare me out of my courage and my wits, the 
way I'll give in to go making my will. 


_Ralph:_ She would not be wishful you to do that the time your 
mind would be vexed. 


_Damer:_ I'll make it, sick or sound, if | have a mind to make it. 


Delia:_ Little thanks you'll get from me if you make it or do not 
make it. That is the naked truth. 


_Damer:_ The whole of ye think yourselves to be very managing and 
very wise! 


_Delia:_ Let you go will it so to an asylum for fools. 


_Damer:_ Why wouldn't I? It is in the asylums all the sense is 
these times. There is only the fools left outside. 


Delia:_ You to bestow it outside of your own kindred for to 
benefit and comfort your soul, all the world will say it is that you 
had it gathered together by fraud. 

_Staffy:_ Do not be annoying him now. 

Delia:_ | will not. But the time he will be lying under the 
flagstone, it is holly rods and brambles will spring up from out of 
his thorny heart. 

Damer:_ A hasty, cranky woman in the house is worse than you to 
lay your hand upon red coals! | Know well your tongue that is as 
sharp as the sickle of the moon! 


Delia:_ The character you will leave after you will be worse out 
and out than Herod's! 


Damer:_ The devil upon the winds she is! That one was born into 
the world having the use of the bow and arrows! 


Delia:_ You not to give fair play to your own, it is a pitiful 
ghost will appear in your image, questing and craving our prayers! 


_Damer:_ | know well what is your aim and your drift! 

Delia:_ | say any man has a right to give thanks to the heavens, 
and he having decent people to will his means to, in place of people 
having no call to it. 


_Damer:_ Whoever I'll will it to will have call to it! 


_Delia:_ Or to part with it to low people and to mean people, and 
you having it to give. 


_Damer:_ Having it to give is it? Do you see that lock on the door? 
_Delia:_ | do see it and have eyes to see it. 
_Damer:_ Can you make any guess what is inside of it? 


_Delia:_ It is likely it is what there is so much talk about, your 
own full gallon of gold. 


_(Ralph takes off his hat.)_ 


_Damer:_ Lay now your eye to that lock hole. 


_Ralph: (Looking through keyhole.)_ It is all dusky within. It 
fails me to see any shining thing. 


_(Staffy and Delia put their eyes to keyhole but draw back 
disappointed.) _ 


_Darner:_ If you cannot see it, try can you get the smell of it. 

Take a good draw of it now; lay your head along the hinges of the 
door. So now ye may quit and scamper out of this, the whole throng 
of ye, robbers and hangmen and bankbreakers, bargers and bad 
characters, and you may believe me telling you that is the nearest 
ye ever will come to my gold! 


_(He bangs back into room locking door after him.)_ 


_Delia:_ He has no more nature than the brutes of the field, 
hunting and howling after us. 


_Staffy:_ Yourself that rose him out of his wits and his senses. 

We will sup sorrow for this day's work where he will put curses 
after us. It is best for us go back to my place. It may be to-morrow 
that his anger will be cured up. 


_Ralph:_ | thought it was to lay him out with candles we were 
brought here. | declare | came nearer furnishing out a corpse myself 
with the start | got. 


_Delia:_ There is no dread on me. When he gets in humour | will 
tackle up again to him. It is too far | came to be facing back to 
Loughtyshassy and | fasting from the price of my goats! Little 
collars | was thinking to buckle around their neck the same as a 
lady's lapdog, and maybe so far as a small clear-sounding bell. 


_(They go out, Damer comes back. He puts on clock, rakes out fire, 
picks up potatoes and puts them back in sieve, takes bread into his 
room. There is a knock at the door. Then it is cautiously opened and 
Simon Niland comes in, and stands near the hearth. Damer comes back 
and sees him.) 


_Damer:_ What are you looking for? 
_Simon:_ For what | won't get seemingly, that is a welcome. 
_Damer:_ Maybe it's for fists you are looking? 


_Simon:_ It is not, before | will get my rest. | couldn't box 
to-night if | was the Queen of England. 


_Damer:_ Have you any traffic with that congregation is after 


going out? 


_Simon:_ | seen no person good or bad, but a dog and it on the 
chain. 


_Damer:_ You to have in you any of the breed of the Kirwans that 
is my own, I'd rise the tongs and pitch you out from the door! 


_Simon:_ | Suppose you would not begrudge me to rest myself for a 
while, (Sits down.) 


_Damer:_ I'll give leave to no strolling vagabond to sit in any 
place at all. 


_Simon:_ All right so. 


_(Tosses a coin he takes from his pocket, tied in a spotted 
handkerchief.)_ 


_Damer:_ What's that you're doing? 


_Simon:_ Pitching a coin | was to see would it bid me go west or 
east. 


_Damer:_ Go toss outside so. 
_Simon: (Stooping and groping.)_ |! will after | will find it. 
_Damer:_ Hurry on now. 


Simon:_ Wait till I'll kindle a match. 
_(Lights one and picks up coin.)_ 


_Damer:_ What is that in your hand? 
_Simon:_ You should know. 
_Damer:_ Is it gold it is? 


_Simon:_ It is all | have of means in the world. | never handled a 
coin before it, but my bite to be given me and my bed. 


_Damer:_ You'll mind it well if you have sense. 


_Simon:_ It is towards the east it bade me go. I'll travel as far 
as the races of Knockbarron to-morrow. 


_Damer:_ You'll be apt to lose it going to races. 


_Simon:_ I'll go bet with it, and see what way will it turn out. 


_Damer:_ You to set all you own upon a horse that might fail at 
the leaps! It is a very foolish thing doing that. 


_Simon:_ It might not. Some have luck and are born lucky and more 
have run through their luck. If | lose it, it is lost. It would not 

keep me long anyway. | to win, | will have more and plenty. 
_Damer:_ You will surely lose it. 


_Simon:_ If | do! have nothing to get or to fall back on. It is 
some other one must take my charges. 


_Damer:_ A great pity to go lose a gold sovereign to some schemer 
you never saw before. 


_Simon:_ Sure you must take some risk. You cannot put your hands 
around the world. 


_Damer:_ It to be swept by a trick of the loop man! 
_Simon:_ It is not with that class | will make free. 
_Damer:_ To go lose the whole of it in one second of time! 
_Simon:_ | will make four divides of it. 


_Damer:_ To go change it into silver and into copper! That would 
be the most pity in the world. 


_Simon:_ I'll chance it all upon the one jock so. 


_Damer:_ Gold! Believe me it is a good thing to hold and a very 
heartbreak the time it is lost. (Takes it in his hand.) Pure gold! 
There is not a thing to be got with it as worthy as what it is itself! 
There is no comfort in any place and it not in it. The Queen's image 
on it and her crown. Solid between the fingers; weighty in the palm 
of the hand; as beautiful as ever | saw. 


_Simon:_ It is likely it is the same nearly as any other one. 


_Damer:_ Gold! My darling it is! From the hollows of the world to 
the heights of the world there is no grander thing to be found. My 
bone and my marrow! Let me have the full of my arms of it and I'll 
not ask the flowers of field or fallow or the dancing of the Easter 
sun! 


_Simon:_ lam thinking you should be Damer. | heard said Damer has 
a full crock of gold. 


_Damer:_ He has not! He has not! 


_Simon:_ That is what the world says anyway. | heard it as far as 
the seaside. 


_Damer:_ | wish to my God it was true! 


Simon:_ Full and brimming to the brink. That is the way it was 
told. 


_Damer:_ It is not full! It is not! Whisper now. It is many a time 
| thought it to be full, full at last, full at last! 


_Simon:_ And it wasn't after? 


_Damer:_ To take it and to shake it I do. It is often | gave 

myself a promise the time there will be no sound from it, | will 
give in to nourish myself, | will rise out of misery. But every time 
| will try it, | will hear a little clatter that tells me there is 

some space left; some small little hole or gap. 


_Simon:_ What signifies that when you have so much in it? 


Damer:_ Weightier it gets and weightier, but there will always be 
that little sound. | thought to stop it one time, putting ina 
fistful of hayseed; but | felt in my heart that was not dealing fair 
and honest with myself, and | rose up and shook it out again, rising 
up from my bed in the night time. | near got my death with the cold 
and the draught fell on me doing that. 


_Simon:_ It is best for me be going on where | might find my bed, 


_Damer:_ Hearken now. | am old and the long road behind me. You 
are young and in your strength. It is you is rich, it is | myself 
that is poor. You know well, you to get the offer, you would not 
change your lot with my own. 


Simon:_ | suppose | might not. I'd as lief keep my countenance 
and my run. 


_Darner:_ Isn't it a great pity there to be that hollow within in 
my gallon, and the little coin that would likely just fill it up, to 
be going out of the house? 


_Simon:_ Is it that you are asking it of me? 


Damer:_ You might never find so good a way to open Heaven to 
yourself with a charity. To be bringing peace to an old man that has 
not long to live in the world! You wouldn't think now how quiet | 
would sleep, and the good dreams would be going through me, and that 
gallon jar to be full and to make no sound the time | would roll it 


on the floor. That would be a great deed for one little pound piece 
to do! 


_Simon:_ I'll toss you for it. 
_Damer:_ | would not dare put anything at all upon a chance. 
_Simon:_ Leave it alone so. (Turns away.) _ 


_Damer: (Seizing him.)_ It would make such a good appearance in 
the little gap! 


_Simon:_ Head or harp? 
_Damer:_ No, I'm in dread | might lose. 
_Simon:_ Take your chance or leave it. 


_Damer:_| to lose, you may kill me on the moment! My heart is 
driven down in the sole of my shoe! 


_Simon:_ That is poor courage. 


_Damer:_ There is some shiver forewarning me | will lose! | made a 
strong oath | never would give in again to try any sort of chance. 


_Simon:_ You didn't make it but with yourself. 


_Damer:_ It was through my luck leaving me | swore against betting 
and gaming. 


_Simon:_ It might turn back fresh and hearty where you gave it so 
long a rest. 


_Damer:_ Well--maybe---- 
_Simon:_ Here now. 
_Damer:_ | dare not. 


_Simon: (Going to door.)_ I'll make my bet so according to a dream 
| had. It is on a red horse | will put it to-morrow. 


_Damer:_ No--stop--wait a minute. 
_Simon:_ I'll win surely following my dream. 
_Damer:_ | might not lose. 


_Simon:_ I'm in dread of that. All turns to the man is rich. 


_Damer:_ I'll chance it! 

_Simon:_ You said no and I'll take no. 

_Damer:_ You cannot go back of your word. 
_Simon:_ Let me go out from you tempting me. 
_Damer: (Seizing him.) Heads! | say heads! 
_Simon:_ Harps it is. | win. 

_Damer:_ My bitter grief! Ochone! 

_Simon:_ I'll toss you for another. 


_Damer:_ You will not. What's tosses? Look at here what is put in 
my way! (Holds up pack of cards.) _ 


_Simon:_ Where's the stakes? 
_Damer:_ Wait a second. (Goes into room.)_ 
_Simon:_ Hurry on or | won't stop. 


Damer:_ Let you not stir out of that! 
_(Comes back and throws money on table.) _ 


Simon:_ Come on so. 
(Shuffles cards.) 


_Darner:_ Give me the pack. (Cuts.)_ | didn't feel a card between 
my fingers this seven and a half-score years! 


_Simon:_ Spades are trumps. 

_Darner: (Lighting candle.)_ I'll win it back! | won't begrudge 
spending a penny candle, no, or two penny candles! I'll play you to 
the brink of day! 


_Curtain_ 


ACT Il 


_The next morning. The same kitchen. Simon Niland is lying asleep 


on the hearth. Ralph and Staffy are looking at him_. 
_Staffy:_ Who is it at all is in it? 


_Ralph:_ Who would it be but Simon Niland, that is come following 
after us. 


_Staffy:_ Stretched and sleeping all the same as if there was a 
pin of slumber in his hair, as in the early times of the world. The 
day passing without anything doing. That one will never win to a 
fortune. 


_Ralph:_ It would be as well for ourselves maybe he not to be too 
great with Damer. 


_Staffy:_ Will Delia make any headway | wonder. She had good 
courage to go face him, and he abroad on the land, sitting stooped 
on the bent body of a bush. 


_Ralph:_ | wonder what way did that lad make his way into this 
place. Wait now till I'll waken and question him. 


_(Shakes Simon.)_ 
_Simon: (Drowsily.)_ Who is that stirring me? 
_Ralph:_ Rouse yourself up now. 


_Simon:_ Do not be rousing me, where | am striving to catch a hold 
of the tail of my last dream. 


_Staffy:_ Is it seeking for a share of Damer's wealth you are come? 
_Simon:_ | never asked and never looked for it. 
_Staffy:_ You are going the wrong road to reach to it. 


_Simon:_ A bald cat there was in the dream, was keeping watch over 
jewelleries in a cave. 


_Staffy:_ No person at all would stretch out his hand to a lad 

would be rambling and walking the world, and it in its darkness and 
sleep, and be drowsing and miching from labour through the hours the 
sun has command of. 

_Delia: (At the door) . Is it that ye are within, Staffy and Ralph? 
_Ralph:_ We are, and another along with us. 


_Delia:_ Put him out the door! 


_Ralph:_ Ah, there's no danger of him coming around Damer. He is 
simple and has queer talk too. 


_Delia:_ Put him out | say! (Pushes Simon to door.) Let him 
drowse out the day in the car shed! | tell you Damer is at hand! 


_Ralph:_ Has he the frown on him yet? 
_Staffy:_ Did his anger anyway cool down? 


_Delia:_ He is coming | say. | am partly in dread of him. | am 
afeard and affrighted! 


_Ralph:_ He should be in terrible rages so. There was no dread on 
you yesterday, and he cursing and roaring the way he was. 


_Delia:_ He is mad this time out and out. Wait now till you'll see! 


_(She goes behind dresser. Damer comes to the door. Staffy goes 
behind a chair. Ralph seizes a broom.) _ 


_Damer: (At door.)_ Are you acquainted with any person, Ralph 
Hessian, is in need of a savage dog? 


_Staffy:_ Is it that you are about to part Jubair your dog? 
_Damer:_ | have no use for him presently. 


_Staffy:_ Is it that you are without dread of robbers coming for 
to knock in your skull with a stone? Or maybe out in the night it is 
to burn you out of the house they would. 


_Damer:_ What signifies, what signifies? All must die, all must die. 
The longest person that will live in the world, he is bound to go in 
the heel. Life is a long road to travel and a hard rough track under 
the feet. 


_Staffy:_ Mike Merrick the huckster has an apple garden bought 
against the harvest. He should likely be seeking for a dog. There do 
be little lads passing to the school. 


_Damer:_ He might want him, he might want him. 
_(He leans upon half-door.)_ 


_Staffy:_ Is it that you are tired and wore out carrying the load 
of your wealth? 


_Damer:_ It is a bad load surely. It was the love of money 
destroyed Buonaparte where he went robbing a church, without the men 


of learning are telling lies. 


_Staffy:_ | would never go so far as robbery, but to bid it 
welcome | would, and it coming fair and easy into my hand. 


_Damer:_ There was a king out in Foreign went astray through the 
same sin. His people that made a mockery of him after his death, 
filling up his jaws with rendered gold. Believe me, any person goes 
coveting after riches puts himself under a bad master. 


_Staffy:_ That is a master I'd be willing to engage with, he to 
give me my victuals and my ease. 


_Damer:_ In my opinion it was to keep temptation from our path the 
gold of the world was covered under rocks and in the depths of the 
streams. Believe me it is best leave it where it is, and not to 
meddle with the Almighty. 


_Staffy:_ You'd be best without it. It is the weight of it is 
bowing you to your grave. When things are vexing your mind and you 
are trouble minded they'll be going through your head in the night 
time. There is a big shift and a great change in you since yesterday. 
There is not the half of you in it. You have the cut of the 
misfortune. 


_Damer:_ | am under misfortune indeed. 


_Staffy:_ Give over now your load to myself before the coming of 
the dusk. The way you are there'll be nothing left of you within 
three days. There is no way with you but death. 


_Delia:_ (To Ralph.) Let you raise your voice now, and come 
around him on my own behalf. 


_Ralph:_ It is what herself is saying, you to be quitting the 
world as it seems, it is as good for you make over to her your crock 
of gold. 


Damer:_ | would not wish, for all the glories of Ireland, to 
leave temptation in the path of my own sister or my kin, or to twist 
a gad for their neck. 


_Delia:_ (To Ralph.)_ Tell him I'll chance it. 

Damer:_ At the time of the judgment of the mountain, when the sun 
and moon will be all one with two blackberries, it is not being 
pampered with plenty will serve you, beside being great with the 
angels! 


_Delia:_ (Shrinking back.) | would as soon nearly not get it at 


all, where it might bring me to the wretched state of Damer! 
(_Dog heard barking.) _ 


_Damer:_ I'll go bring my poor Jubair out of this. A great sin and 

a great pity to be losing provision with a dog, and the image of the 
saints maybe to be going hungry and bare. How do | know what troop 
might be bearing witness against me before the gate of heaven? To be 
cherishing a ravenous beast might be setting his teeth in their limbs! 
To give charity to the poor is the best religion in Ireland. Didn't 

our Lord Himself go beg through three and thirty years? (He goes.) _ 


_Delia: (Coming forward.) Will you believe me now telling you he 
is gone unsteady in the head? 


_Staffy:_ | see no other sign. He is a gone man surely. His 
understanding warped and turned backward. To see him blighted the 
way he is would stir the heart of a stone. 


_Ralph:_ He surely got some vision or some warning, or there lit 
on him a fit or a stroke. 


_Staffy:_ Twice a child and only once a man. He is turned to be 
innocent with age. 


_Ralph:_ It would be a bad thing he to meet with his death unknown 
to us. 


_Delia:_ It would be worse again he that is gone out of his 
latitude to be brought away to the asylum. 


_Ralph:_ | don't know. 


_Delia:_ But | know. He to die, and to make no will, it is 
ourselves, by rule and by right, that would lay claim to his wealth. 


_Staffy:_ So we could do that, and he to come to his end in the 
bad place, God save the mark! 


_Delia:_ Would you say there would be no fear the Government might 
stretch out and take charge of it, saying him to be outside of his 
reason? 


_Ralph:_ That would be the worst of all. We to be forced to hire 
an attorney against them, till we would break one another at law. 


_Delia:_ He to be stopping here, and being light in the brain, it 
is likely some thief travelling the road might break his way in and 
sweep all. 


_Ralph:_ It would be right for us keep some sort of a watch on it. 


_Staffy:_ What way would we be sitting here watching it, the same 
as a hen on a pebble of flint, through a quarter or it might be 
three quarters of a year? He might drag for a good while yet, and 
live and linger into old days. 


Delia:_ To take some cross turn he might, and to come at us 
violent and maybe tear the flesh from our bones. 


_Staffy:_ It is best for us do nothing so, but to leave it to the 
foreknowledge of God. 


Delia:_ There is but the one thing to do. To bring it away out of 
this and to lodge it within in my own house. We can settle out a 
place under the hearth. 


_Staffy:_ We can make a right division of it at such time as the 
end will come. 


_Ralph:_ What way now will we bring away the crock? 


Delia:_ Let you go outside and be watching the road while Staffy 
will be bringing out the gold. 


_Staffy:_ Ah, I'm not so limber as what Ralph is. There does be 
giddiness and delay in my feet. It might fail me to heave it to a 
hiding place and to bring it away unknownst. 


_Delia:_ Let you go out so and be keeping a watch, and Ralph will 
put it on the ass-car under sacks. 


_Ralph:_ Do it you. | am not of his own kindred and his family. 
Any person to get a sketch of me bringing it away they might nearly 
take myself to be a thief. 
_Delia:_ We are doing but what is fair and is right. 


_Ralph:_ Maybe so. But any neighbour to be questioning me, it 
might be hard put a skin on the story. 


Delia:_ There is no person to do it but the one. (Calls from the 
door.) Come in here from the shed, Simon Niland, if the 
sluggishness is banished from your eyesight and from your limbs. 
_Simon: (At door_) | was thinking to go travel my road. 


Delia:_ Have you any desire to reach out your hand for to save a 
mortal life? 


_Simon: (Coming in.)_ Whose life is that? 


_Staffy:_ The man of this house that is your uncle and is owner of 
wealth closed up in a jar. We now being wittier than himself, that 
has lost his wits, have our mind made up to bring it away. 


_Simon:_ Outside of his knowledge is it? 


_Staffy:_ It will be safe and well minded and lodged in loyal 
keeping, it being no profit to him that is at this time shook and 
blighted, but only a danger to his days. 


_Delia:_ The seven senses to be going astray on him, what would 
ail any tramp or neuk that would be passing the road, not to rob him 
and to lay him stone dead? 


_Staffy:_ Go in now and bring out from the room and to such place 
as we will command, that gallon jar of gold. 


_Ralph:_ It being certain it will be brought away from him, it is 
best it to be kept in the family, and not to go nourishing lawyers 
or thieves. 


_Simon:_ Is it to steal it | should? 


_Staffy:_ What way will it be stealing, and the whole of us to be 
looking on at your deed? 


_Simon:_ Ah, what call have | to do that much and maybe put myself 
in danger of the judge, for the sake of a man is without sense. 


_Delia:_ Let you do it for my own sake so. You heard me giving out 
news on yesterday of the white goats are on the bounds of being sold. 
The neighbours will give me no more credit, where they loaned me the 
price of a crested side car was auctioned out at a quality sale. 


_Ralph:_ Picking the eyes out of my own head they are, to pay the 
little bills they have against her. 


_Delia:_ | am no way greedy, | would ask neither food or bite, | 
would not begrudge turning Sunday into Friday if | could but get my 
heart's desire. Such a thing now as a guinea-hen would be bringing 
fashion to the door, throwing it a handful of yellow meal, and it in 
its speckled plumage giving out its foreign call! 


_Simon:_ | have no mind to be brought within the power of the law. 
_Delia:_ You that are near in blood to refuse me so small an asking, 


what chance would | have sending requests to Heaven that is beyond 
the height of the clouds! 


_(Weeps.) | 


_Staffy:_ That's the way with them that are reared poor, they are 
the hardest after to humour, striving to bring everything to their 
own way. But there's a class of people in the world wouldn't do a 
hand's turn, no more than the bird upon the tree. 


_Ralph:_ | wonder you not to give in to us, when all the world 
knows God formed young people for to be giving aid to elder people, 
and beyond all to them that are near to them in blood. 


_Staffy:_ Look now, Simon, let you be said and led by me. You 
having no great share of wisdom we are wishful to make a snug man of 
you and to put you on a right road. Go in now and you will not be 
kept out of your own profit and your share, and a harbour of plenty 
beyond all. 


Simon:_ It might be guarded by a serpent in a tree, or by 
unnatural things would be in the similitude of cats. 


_Staffy:_ Ah, that class is done away with this good while. 


_Ralph:_ There is no person having sense, but would take means, by 
hook or by crook, to make his pocket stiff and he to be given his 
fair chance. It is to save you from starvation we are wishful to do, 
as much as to bring profit to ourselves. 


_Staffy:_ You not to follow our say you will be brought to burn 
green ferns to boil your victuals, or to devour the berries of the 
bush. 


_Simon:_ | would not wish a head to follow me and leap up on the 
table and wrestle me, or to drink against me with its gory mouth. 


_Staffy:_ You that have not the substance of a crane's marrow, to 
go shrink from so small a bidding, let you go on the shaughraun or 
to the workhouse, where you would not take our advice. 

_Simon:_ I'll go do your bidding so. | will go bring out the crock. 


_Staffy:_ There is my whiteheaded boy! I'll keep a watch, the way 
Damer will not steal in on us without warning. 


_Ralph:_ He should have the key in some secret place. It is best 
for you give the lock a blow of your foot. 


_Simon:_ I'll do that. 
_(He gives door a kick. It opens easily.) _ 


_Delia:_ Was | right now saying Damer is turned innocent? Sure the 


door was not locked at all. 

_Simon: (Dragging out jar.)_ Here it is now. 
_Ralph:_ So it is and no mistake. 

_Staffy:_ There should be great weight in it. 


_Ralph:_ 1am in dread it might work a hole down through the 
timber of the car. 


_Delia:_ Why wouldn't we open it here? It would be handier 
bringing it away in small divides. 


_Ralph:_ The way we would make sure of getting our own share at 
the last. 


_Delia:_ Let you draw out the cork from it. 


_Ralph:_ | don't know can | lift it. (Stoops and lifts it easily.)_ 
The Lord protect and save us! There is no weight in it at all! 


_Staffy: (Seizing and shaking it.) Not a one penny in it but 
clean empty. That beats all. 


_Delia:_ It is with banknotes it is stuffed that are deaf and do 
be giving out no sound. (She pokes in a knitting pin.) Nothing in 
it at all, but as bare as the canopy of heaven! 


_Ralph:_ There being nothing within in it, where now is the gold? 
_Staffy:_ Some person should have made away with it. 

_Delia:_ Some robber or some great rogue. A terrible thing such 

ruffians to be around in the world! To turn and rob a poor man of 


all he had spared and had earned. 


_Staffy:_ They have done him a great wrong surely, taking from him 
all he had of comfort in his life. 


_Ralph:_ My grief it is there being no more hangings for thieves, 
that are worse again than murderers that might do their deed out of 
heat. It is thieving is the last crime. 


_Staffy:_ We to lay our hand on that vagabond we'll give him 
cruelty will force him to Christian habits. 


_Ralph:_ Take care might he be nearer than what you think! 
(_He points at Simon. All look at him.)_ 


_Staffy:_ Sure enough it is with himself only we found him on the 
hearth this morning. 


_Delia:_ He hasn't hardly the intellect to be the thief. 


Simon:_ | tell you | never since the day | was born could be 
charged with the weight of a brass pin! 


_Staffy:_ It is to Damer, my fine boy, you will have to make out 
your case. 


_Simon:_ So | will make it out. Where now is Damer? 


_Staffy:_ He is gone down the road, where he brought away Jubair 
the dog. 


_Simon:_ What are you saying? The dog gone is it? (Goes to door.) _ 


_Ralph: (Taking hold of him.) What makes you go out in such a 
hurry? 


_Simon:_ What is that to you? 
_Delia:_ What cause has he to be making a run? 
_Simon:_ Let me mind my own business. 
_Staffy:_ It is maybe our own business. 
_Simon:_ To make a search | must in that dog's kennel of straw. 
_Delia:_ Go out, Ralph, till you will bring it in. 
_(Ralph goes out.) _ 


_Staffy: (Seizing him_) A man to go rush out headlong and money 
after being stolen, | have no mind to let him make his escape. 


Delia:_ If you are honest let you stop within and not to puta 
bad appearance upon yourself making off. 


_Simon:_ Let me out! | tell you | have a thing concealed in the box. 


_Staffy:_ A strange place to go hiding things and a queer story 
altogether. 


Delia:_ Do not let go your hold. He to go out into the street, he 
has the wide world before him. 


_Ralph: (Dragging kennel in.) Here now is the box. 


_Simon: (Breaking away and searching it). Where at all is it 
vanished? 


_Staffy:_ It is lies he was telling. There is nothing at all 
within in it only a wisp of barley straw. 


_Simon:_ Where at all is it? 
_Staffy:_ What is it is gone from you? 
_Simon:_ Not a one pound left! 


_Delia:_ Why would you look to find coins of money down in 
Jubair's bed? 


_Simon:_ It is there | hid it. 
_Staffy:_ What is it you hid? 


_Simon:_ All that was in the crock and that | took from it. Where 
now is my bag of gold? 


_Staffy:_ Do you hear what he is after saying? 


_Ralph:_ A lad of that sort will not be safe but in the gaol. Let 
us give him into the grip of the law. 


_Delia:_ No, but let the man owned it do that. 

_Staffy:_ So he can task him with it, and he drawing to the door. 

_Delia: (Going to it.)_ It is time for you, Patrick, come in. 
_(Damer comes in dragging a sack.) _ 

_Ralph:_ You are after being robbed and left bare. 

_Delia:_ Not a one penny left of all you have cast into its mouth. 


_Ralph:_ Herself made a prophecy you would be robbed with the 
weakening of your wits, and sure enough it has come about. 


_Delia:_ Not a tint of it left. What now do you say, hearing that? 


_Damer: (Sitting down by the hearth and laying down sack.)_ If it 
should go it must go. That was allotted to me in the skies. 


_Delia:_ Is it that you had knowledge ere this of it being swept 
and lost? 


_Damer:_ If | had not, why would | have been setting my mind upon 
eternity and striving to bring to mind a few prayers? And to have 
parted with my wicked dog? 


Delia:_ Let you turn around till you will see before you the man 
that is the robber and the thief! 


_Simon:_ Thief yourself! You that had a plan made up to bring it 
away. 


Damer:_ Delia, Delia, what was | laying down a while ago? It is 
the love of riches has twisted your heart and your mind. 


_Delia:_ Is it that you are contented to be made this one's prey? 
_Damer:_ It was foretold for me, | to go stint the body till | 

near put myself to death without the Lord calling on me, and to lose 
every whole pound after in one night's card playing. 


_Delia:_ Is it at cards you lost it? 


_Damer:_ With that same pack of cards you laid out under my hand, 
I lost all | had gathered to that one. 


_Staffy:_ Well, there is nothing so certain in the world as the 
running of a fool to a fool. 


Delia:_ Is it taking that lad you are to be a fool? | thinking 
him to be as simple as you'd see in the world, and he putting bread 
upon his own butter as we slept! 


_Ralph:_ We to have known all then we know now, we need not have 
wasted on him our advice. 


_Damer:_ Give me, boy, one answer. What in the world wide put 
venture into you that made you go face the dog? 


_Simon:_ Ah, what venture? And he being as he is without teeth? 
_Damer:_ You know that, what no one in the parish or out of it 

ever found out till now! You should have put your hand in his jaw to 

know that much! A right lad you are and a lucky lad. | would nearly 

wish you of my own blood and of my race. 

_Delia:_ Of your own blood is it? 


_Damer:_ That is what | would wish. 


_Delia:_ Is it that you are taking Simon Niland to be a stranger? 


_Damer:_ What Simon Niland? 
_Delia:_ Your own nephew and only son to your sister Sarah. 


_Damer:_ Do you tell me so! What way did it fail me to recognise 
that, and he having daring and spirit the same as used to be rising 
up in myself in my early time? 


_Delia:_ He was born the very year of you coming into possession 
of this place. 


_Damer:_ The same year my luck turned against me, and every horse 
| would back would get the staggers on the course, or would fail to 
rise at the leaps. All the strength of fortune went from me at that 
time, it is into himself it flowed and ran. The dead spit and image 

of myself he is. Stop with me here through the winter season and 
through the summer season! You to be in the house it is not an 
unlucky house will be in it. The Royalty of England and of Spain 
cannot touch upon yourself. | am prouder of you than if you wrote 
the wars of Homer or put down Turgesius of the Danes! You are a lad 
that can't be beat. It is you are the Lamb of Luck! 


_Staffy:_ What call has he or any of us to be stopping under 
Damer's roof and he owning but the four walls presently and a poor 
little valley of land? 


_Ralph:_ There is nothing worth while in his keeping, and all he 
had gathered after being robbed. 


_Damer:_ Is that what you are saying? Well, | am not so easy 
robbed as you think! (Takes bag from the sack and shakes it.)_ Is 
that what you call being robbed? 


_Simon:_ That is my treasure and my bag! 


_Staffy:_ | thought it was after being brought away from the two 
of you. 


_Damer:_ You are out of it! It is Jubair did that much for me. 

Jubair, my darling, it is tonight I'll bring him back to the house! 

It is not in the box he will be any more but alongside the warmth of 
the hearth. The time | went unloosing his chain, didn't he scrape 
with his paw till he showed me all | had lost hid in under the straw, 
and it in a spotted bag! (Opens and pours out money.)_ 


_Simon:_ It is as well for you have it back where it stopped so 
short with myself. 


_Damer:_ Is it that | would keep it from you where it was won fair? 


It is a rogue of a man would do that. Where would be the use, and | 
knowing you could win it back from me at your will, and the five 
trumps coming into your hand? It is to share it we will and share 
alike, so long as it will not give out! 


_Delia:_ A little handsel to myself would do the both of you no 
harm at all. 


_Damer:_ Delia, my darling, I'll go as far as that on this day of 
wonders. I'll handsel you and welcome. I'll bestow on you the empty 
jar. (Gives it to her.)_ 


_Delia:_ I'll take it. I'll let on it to be weighty and | facing 
back into Loughtyshassy. 


_Ralph:_ The neighbours seeing it and taking you to be his heir 
you might come to your goats yet. 


_Delia:_ Ah, what's goats and what is guinea-hens? Did ever you 
see yoked horses in a coach, their skin shining out like shells, 
rising their steps in tune the same as a patrol of police? There are 
peacocks on the lawns of Lough Cutra they were telling me, having 
each of them a hundred eyes. (Goes to door.)_ 


_Simon: (Putting his hand on the jar.)_ | don't know. (To Damer_) 
It might be a nice thing for the two of us to start gathering the 
full of it again. 


_Damer:_ Not a fear of me. Where heaping and hoarding that much 
has my years withered and blighted up to this, it is not to storing 
treasure in any vessel at all | will give the latter end of my days, 

or to working the skin off my bones. Give me here that coat. 

(_Puts it on.)_ If | was tossed and racked a while ago I'll show 

out good from this out. Come on now, out of this, till we'll face to 
the races of Loughrea and of Knockbarron. | was miserable and 
starved long enough. (Puts on hat.)_ I'm thinking as long as I'll be 
living I'll take my view of the world, for it's long I'll be lying 

when my eyes are closed and seeing nothing at all! 


_(He seizes a handful of gold and puts it in Simon's pocket and 
another in his own. They turn towards the door.) _ 


_Curtain_ 


PARIS BOUND 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Philip Barry, Abridged version 
from THE BEST PLAYS OF 1927-28 


PHILIP BARRY won a Harvard prize in his playwriting youth 
with a comedy called "You and |." He followed that with a 
moderately successful second play, "The Youngest," and 
then slipped gracefully down among the playwrights who 
were merely present and accounted for the last two seasons. 


His "In a Garden" was no more than what a drama critic 

might call a succes d'estitne, although both Arthur Hopkins 

as producer and Laurette Taylor as chief actress labored earnestly 
the season of 1925-26 to save it. His "White Wings," a sparkling 
but unpopular satire, could not be sold, even by Winthrop Ames, 
the season of 1926-27. Last November Barry offered "John," 

a dignified and dramatic study of the Baptist who was the fore- 
runner, but it, too, suffered a quick defeat. 


It happens, however, that Mr. Barry is a hard and persistent 

worker. The trucks bearing the scenic remains of "John" had 

barely reached the storehouse when two additional Barry plays 
were announced -- a comedy first named "The Wedding" and 
finally called "Paris Bound," and a mystery piece frankly labelled 
"Cock Robin," that Barry had written in a spirit of fun with Elmer Rice. 
"Paris Bound," which came in Christmas week with the popu- 

lar Madge Kennedy as a star, was an overnight success. Of the 
seventeen new plays offered that week only four lasted until Lent, 
and of the four the Barry play was the outstanding comedy favorite. 
This is a story of a youthful adventure with love and marriage 
related by those moderately exclusive humans of the upper mid- 
dle class about whom this author writes so intimately and so 
understandinglly. It is lightly touched with a marital problem 
sufficiently common to give it universal significance and suffi- 
ciently serious to bring its audiences to quick attention. 


At the play's outset the month is July, the year 1922, the scene 
the upstairs sitting room of a house in the country near New 

York -- an attractively furnished room shielded from a hot sum- 
mer sun by awnings that shade a stretch of windows on the west. 
Mary and Jim Hutton have been married less than two hours. 

The marriage breakfast is just over and from below stairs the 
sounds of revelry, the music and the laughter, would indicate that 
the party has reached or is about to reach its peak with the 
planned departure of the bride and groom. 

Jim and Mary Hutton are, as they enter the room for a minute's 
respite from the almost too affectionate attentions of their friends, 
a good-looking, happy pair -- Jim a stalwart twenty-six, Mary a 
sweet and modest twenty-two. They are still in their 

bridal finery and there is time for only a word -- Mary's 


whispered assurance to Jim that she never has enjoyed a 

wedding so much in her life, and Jim's enthusiastic admission that he feels the 
same; Mary's sober little confession that she's a fool about him, and his echoing 
assurance, sealed with a kiss, that she has noth- ing on him. 

Then Jim is away to change his clothes and collect his bags 

and Mary has found Julia, the maid, and gone to her room to be 

put into her going-away things. A valuable aid is Julia. "Aunt Grace 

asked me if there was anything in this house that | wanted 

to take with me for my house, and | said you," admits Mary. 

And that makes Julia happy, too. 


It is while Jim and Mary are dressing that Helen White and 
James Hutton, Sr., Jim's divorced mother and father, meet in 
this same dressing room. 


Mrs. White, who now lives in Europe, has come many miles 

only to feel a good deal like a stranger at her own son's wedding. 
Two of Mary's wedding attendants, Nora Cope and Fanny Ship- 
pan, have left these somewhat embarrassed parents there and 
slipped with as much grace as circumstances permit into Mary's 
room to help with the dressing. 


It is fifteen years since Jim's parents have seen each other and 

the meeting is not without its emotional reactions. James, Sr., 

never could quite understand why the former Mrs. Hutton had 
married White, an "exceptionally dull man," if there ever was one, 
and Mrs. White would like to be as indifferent as possible to anything 
he may think about her or her actions. 


James, Sr., however, is of a mind to discuss many things. For one 
thing he is not at all averse to reopening the question of their 
own separation. He feels that young Jim and Mary have an 
excellent chance of happiness and success in their married life, 
but no better chance than he and she had. 

From what she has heard, Mrs. White admits, the young peo- 

ple are as completely fortified against failure in marriage as it 
ever is possible for young people to be. 


"Youth, health, love, money and an occupation -- they seem to 
have the odds on their side, at any rate," says she. 


James -- So did we. 

Helen -- So "More shame to us?" 

James -- More shame to you, Helen. (A brief pause.) 

Helen -- The years haven't put wrinkles in your cheek, have they, James? 

James -- Cheek? 

Helen -- Cheek. 

James -- Still bitter. It's amazing. 

Helen -- Poor dear, life is such a constant surprise to you. -- As | remember, you 
were amazed when | divorced you. 


James -- That was an act of resentment on the part of a raw young girl. You're past 
forty now, and should know better. 

Helen -- You still don't accept the impossibility of my living with you after what you 
did -- 


James -- | shan't ever accept it. 

Helen -- Well, | give up. In fact | gave up, some time ago, didn't I? 
James -- | know: that's one of your troubles. 

Helen -- I'm afraid | must -- 


James -- Duck -- dodge again -- get out from under. All right, my dear. (She turns 
on him.) 

Helen -- Jim, | -- ! Which of us was in the wrong, you or me! 

James -- You were. | may have committed adultery, Helen, but | never committed 
divorce. 

Helen -- When you had your affair with -- with that woman -- 

James (amused) -- Mrs. Bliss, her name was -- Kitty Bliss -- pretty name. 

Helen -- And a pretty affair. By means of it you destroyed our marriage. 


James -- | think it was you who did the destroying, Helen. 
Helen -- How do you figure that? 
James -- Through what you made of it. All that we had -- you and! -- our 


province was never touched by it. 
Helen -- That's easy enough to say. 
James -- It's gospel, my dear. 


Helen -- I'm afraid | don't understand these separate provinces of yours. 
James -- Mine? -- Every one's! 
Helen -- | don't understand them. 


James -- Well, here's your son Jim: he is attractive to women. 

His wife Mary is attractive to men. He's twenty-six, she is twenty-two. Is he never to 
know another woman, or she another man? 

Helen -- Know them? But of course! 

James -- Well, love them, then. 

Helen -- Even love them -- in a way. 

James -- Provided they " behave." 

Helen -- Naturally. (He smiles.) 

James -- Provided they behave naturally -- 

Helen (indignant) -- | didn't say -- 

James -- Well, | don't think it's very important whether they do or not. 

Helen -- In fact, why any marriage at all? 

James -- Simply because marriage of one woman to one man for 

a life-time is the most civilized and beautiful idea poor humanity has ever conceived 
of. 

Helen -- Imagine your thinking so. 

James -- I've never thought otherwise. And any two people, | don't care who they 
are, who marry for love as we did -- as most do -- and live before the world as 
man and wife create between them something they can never get away from and 
never hope to duplicate. 

Helen -- | wonder if they can't. 

James -- You know they can't. It's an entity as real as any child is and it's born 
without them knowing it, simply of the fact that a man and woman in love have 
elected to face all the facts of life together, from under one roof. 

Helen -- So | denied our spiritual child, is that it? 


James -- That will do, yes. 

Helen -- It was for that that | left you, Jim. 

James -- You left me because you found out that | had gone with another woman. 

-- Found it out. 

Helen (sharply) -- And wasn't that almost enough? 

James -- No. It didn't begin to be. -- For following a physical impulse which | share 
with the rest of the animal kingdom, you destroyed a spiritual relationship which 
belonged only to us. For an act which in reality was of little or no importance to you, 
you did me out of my marriage and my home, of the daughter I've always longed for 
-- very nearly out of the son | already had. You did a good, thorough job, my dear. 


monte nn ne mene nnnnnnnnn nan nnnnnenenanenennnnen dialogue ends, editorial narrative begins: 


But where, Mr. Hutton would like to know, has this achieve- ment in divorce led the 
former Mrs. Hutton? Even her refusal 

to discuss the matter further is proof that she has not changed. 

She is still unable to stand very much; soft where she should be hard and hard as 
nails where she should be soft. 


"I think you might have struck a better balance if you had weathered that one rough 
stretch, as you should have done," he 

firmly insists. "You might still be the wronged wife, but you'd be ten times the 
person you are now." Now young Jim is in, dressed and ready for the flight and 
eagerly fit. He finds it good to see his parents together. He is grateful to both of 
them for coming. They are a great pair, even 

if they did not hit it off together. Why, he wonders, didn't they? "It happened,” 
explains his father, with a calm but defiant 

frankness, "that | was once what your mother calls ‘unfaithful’ to her." 

"You mean you wanted to quit mother, and -- ?" "Oh, no -- no, never for a minute. 
But! -- " Young Jim understands and, faced with the necessity of seem- ing to, ina 
way, take sides, he is free to admit that he thinks his mother was at least hasty. 

"It strikes me as damned short-sighted and pretty damned unjust," he tells her. He 
also is convinced that Mary would feel the same. "Marriage is a pretty big job, of 
course," he concludes. "But it seems to me that if both people use their heads they 
can manage it." 

"You may be sure they can," insists James, Sr. 

"| think you would do well, however, to learn to profit by your father's mistake," 
warns the mother. 

"Aren't you being a little rough on him, mother?" Jim demands, smilingly. "I tell you 
what: I'll do that if you'll teach 

Mary to profit by yours." Now Mary is ready, and equally radiant in her going-away 
things, a bride most enthusiastically, even wildly, approved by her new husband 
and all the relatives. 

Peter, having a perfect timing sense, is in with a tray and a bottle of champagne 
that the proper healths may be drunk before the grand but secret departure. 

Their plan, as Jim explains, is to drive to town, where Peter has engaged rooms ata 
hotel. They will dine (in their sitting 

room, if they have one, at Mary's suggestion) and see a revue. Then they will go 
aboard their ship, which sails at midnight. 

Later, in London, they hope to have more of a visit with Jim's 


mother, and thereafter Jim is quite likely to see her periodically, because his firm is 
talking about his making an annual crossing for the good of the business. 

Now Jim's father and mother have gone back to the dance -- to dance together, as 
the senior Hutton suggests, and scandalize the guests. The sight of them, leaving 
the room arm in arm, is 

a little sad to Mary, and to Jim, too. At the door James, Sr., turns. 

"I've only one thing to say to both of you," he offers as a parting word of advice; "if 
at first you don't succeed -- don't try 

again." Mrs. White refuses to sanction the sentiment, but she is forced 

to drag him away to cover her irritation. 

As Mary looks after them she pulls Jim down on the couch beside her. For a moment 
she clings to his arm, and then she 

speaks. 


ween anne nnn nen nnn nnn nen neem ne ene neem nena editorial narrative ends, the play's 
dialogue continues: 


Mary -- Oh, Jim -- how awful -- 

Jim -- | know, dear -- but don't you worry. 

Mary (suddenly) -- You know, it occurs to me I've married you under fairly false 
pretences. 

Jim (amused) -- Oh? Such as -- ? 

Mary -- I've got a lot of bum theories about marriage. You've never heard them. 
Jim (grinning) -- Let's save 'em for the long winter evenings, shall we? 

Mary -- I'm afraid I'll forget them. 

Jim -- How do they go? 

Mary -- Well, for one thing, | don't believe much in monopolies. 

Jim -- No? 

Mary -- Not for us, anyhow. We're too fond of -- people. 

Jim -- You and me and the great throbbing heart of America -- 

that'll be all right. 

Mary -- Not quite so general as that, maybe. 


Jim -- I'll like you best, Mary. 

Mary -- Sowilll you. -- But the point is, | don't expect never to see another man, 
and | don't expect you never to see another 

girl. -- We've simply got to make ourselves see them! Then there won't even be the 


danger of them getting to be -- to be -- 

Jim -- Novelties to us? 

Mary (gratefully) -- Exactly -- and | like to be alone a lot. | may seem sullen, but it 
won't mean anything, really it won't. 

Jim -- I'll look the other way. 

Mary -- "Respect each other's privacy." Oh, that sounds terrible. Like hints to the 
love-lorn. 

Jim -- All theories are terrible. 

Mary -- Of course they are. But what are you going to do? 

Jim -- Dunno. (A brief pause.) One thing, we're being nice and sensible and 
modern, aren't we? 

Mary -- Oh, Jim, we've got to be! (Jim's smile fades.) | mean it. We've simply got to 
be a success. All my life, I've seen nothing but -- 

Jim -- But how can we help but be? You -- ? Me -- ? 


Mary -- It isn't as easy as that, Jim. There's where people make the mistake. It 
takes work, and they won't work. / know it takes work. 

Jim -- Mary -- 

Mary -- What? (His smile reasserts itself.) 

Jim -- Beads of sweat'll be standing out on my forehead. (She laughs, and holds her 
hand out to him in quick gesture. He takes it.) 

Mary -- I'ma fool. 

Jim -- Nope. Not a bit. (Kisses hand.) But I think we'll be all right. 

Mary -- | know we shall. 


Rigsa ane oeathbabcesrsactea=Scameeesse play dialogue pause, editor speaks: 


Peter has lowered the baggage down from the window, and Tom, the chauffeur, has 
carried it to the car the runaways are to use. At the proper moment Peter will signal 
the orchestra to 

crash into the wedding march, Mary and Jim will join hands and 

scurry down the stairs, dodging the rice and rose petals, and dive for the car they 
are supposed to take. 

"You'll recognize it by its decorations and wall mottos, mostly 

very obscene," Peter explains. "I printed them myself last 

night." Then they are to rush across the tennis court and out to the 

south drive, where Tom will be waiting with Peter's own high- powered Pope-Toledo. 
But the getting away is not the only problem. Another has arisen of which Noel 
Farley is the set but slightly unsteady pivot. 

Fanny Shippan has found Noel "laughing and carrying onina 

generally outrageous manner"; and she is fearfully afraid this young woman will end 
up by making some sort of wretched scene. 

There is only one thing to do, Mary decides. Noel's actions, as every one knows, are 
induced by her frankly expressed love of 

Jim. They had, at one time, been better than good friends, and 

although that was years ago, and Mary had indicated her under- standing of the 
situation, and thought she would put an end to 

all the talk, by asking Noel to be one of her attendants, it is quite evident that Noel 
still harbors unhappy memories. Therefore 

the only thing likely to pull her up now is for Jim to talk with 

her. Jim doesn't want to, but he will do it if Mary thinks best. And Mary does. 

Mary knows that Noel loved Jim and thinks she probably still 

loves him -- terribly. Of Jim's feelings she is not so sure, but she doesn't think she 
would care very much if he still cared for Noel -- a little. Nor can she agree with 
Nora that after a month or two she will acquire the usual wifely sense of 
proprietorship and 

be furious at every woman Jim even so much as looks at sideways. Certainly she 
expects to keep her men friends! 

A fine, big-hearted Mary she is, Nora admits. But her ideas 

won't work. Try them and she and Jim will be just “another once-loving pair -- 
bound for Paris." Mary has left the room when Noel Farley arrives, and Nora 

follows shortly on the pretext that she must look for Peter. Jim is at the other side of 
the room, and Noel, without moving, is staring directly at him. 

Jim, plainly worried, asks that as a favor Noel will quit the party after she sees Mary 
and go home. Noel is willing. She 


might even go out the back way, so as not to be seen, or perhaps she could be 
hidden somewhere. Her tone is sarcastic. What 

does it matter? And then, after they have stared at each other 

for a long minute, she adds: 

"Do you enjoy it, Jim?" "Do | enjoy what?" 


a a ne a ca a ee a a play dialogue continues: 


Noel -- Standing there, kissing me. 

Jim -- My God, Noel. 

Noel -- Mine, too, Jim. It's what you've been doing for a long while now -- each 
time we've been together. What's it matter that 

you've never been much closer to me than this -- so long as you've thought it and 
wished it? 

Jim -- You've -- had a good deal to drink, haven't you? 

Noel -- Yes. -- But I've been drunker than this before on no wine at all. And so 
have you, my dear, dear, dear -- 

Jim -- Oh, quit it, quit it, will you? 

Noel -- | love you, Jim, and | die hard. There should have been two of you, you 
know -- one for me. 

Jim -- Listen: have | ever said or done the slightest -- 

Noel -- | think there are two of you -- and one is. -- No, you 

haven't. But you want me, and! want you and if it keeps up, 

some day there'll be hell to pay. I'm telling you. 

Jim -- Noel -- 

Noel -- | know. You've always behaved with the most praiseworthy restraint. That's 
been splendid of you, | suppose, though | rather wish you hadn't. But you can't fool 
any one as Irish as me, about love. | couldn't have felt as | do about you, if you 
didn't feel much the same about me. It doesn't happen that way. It takes two. 

Jim -- I'm sorry, but | don't agree with you. 

Noel -- You don't have to. Nor need you think for a minute that I'm not aware how 
terribly you love your Mary, and how utterly different it is to what you feel for me. | 
envy her, but she need never envy me. Not if she's wise. 

Jim -- How do you mean wise? 

Noel -- She knows. 

Jim -- Noel, | haven't the remotest idea of what you're driving at, | really haven't. 
Noel -- Well, great intelligence never was your long-suit, was 

it? (A brief pause. She adds) : And I've done a tall lot of thinking, these last few 
weeks. I've damn well had to. 


Jim -- | can't see you've got very far. 

Noel -- I've gone a tremendous ways. I'll tell you where I've arrived if you like. 
Jim -- You needn't mind. 

Noel -- I'd rather -- if you don't. (She waits. He is silent.) It's my little pleasure to 
acknowledge, now, that I'm yours, heart and soul -- 

Jim -- Noel -- 


Noel -- But you needn't let it upset you: I'm inclined to glory in it. A day like to-day 
is fairly rough-going, of course, but | 

imagine I'll survive it. Because you see, I'm just as sure as | am of my name, that 
part of you is mine. | can't make head or tail of it -- I'm still frightfully balled-up in 
every direction, but of what's between us, I'm quite sure. | wish we'd been 


something -- important to each other. | wish something actual had happened. Our 
chances for pulling out of it would be better, then But we weren't -- and nothing 
has. So here we are, and here we'll be -- and you'd better shun me as you would 
the devil! 

Jim -- When you see me running from some one, you'll know it. 

Noel -- That's the boy! -- Spoken like a Yale man. 

Jim (turns -- faces upstage) -- Oh, shut up. 

Noel -- You can't be indifferent to me, Jimmy Hut -- so don't try. (She softens in an 
instant.) Oh, come here a minute -- let 

me look at you. Never mind -- I'll come there. (She moves to- ward him.) Jim -- Jim 
-- (Takes hold of his left arm.) 

Jim (turns face to her) -- Quit it, Noel. 

Noel -- What a handsome groom you were, Jim -- | was proud of you, truly | was. | 
could feel my heart swell to see you, really 

| could -- so straight, and so well turned-out, and so damned cocksure of yourself, 
and so much in need of a beating. | didn't kiss you when the others did, did I? Here 
-- | shall -- (She puts her hands behind his shoulders, and leans up to him.) 

Jim (grasps her by elbows, trying to shake her into a realiza- tion of the situation) -- 
Noel -- God damn it, Noel -- this is my wedding-day! 

Noel -- Stupid -- stupid -- we'd have had a much better chance, 

if you'd let that go -- (A pause. She turns up toward table.) Well -- (She tries to 
compose herself.) Is this some one's wine? (She lifts a full glass from the tray.) 
Here's to your great hap- piness -- and may | share in it. (She drains the glass.) 
Damn. 


Noel dashes the empty glass against a stone vase on the table. 

There is a knock at the door. It is Mary come to collect her husband and say 
good*by to her friend. Noel is faintly apologetic. Jim, she explains, has been taking 
her over the coals for enjoying the party too much, and she has promised to be a 
good girl. 

Now Noel has gone and Jim is relieved. That, at least, is over 

with. Mary is relieved, too, but she can't resist one little inquiry. "Is it still me, Jim?" 
She stops him before he can answer her with becoming and darkly significant 
protestations of loyalty. 

They're ready for Peter now. But they will give him only three minutes. If he is not 
ready by that time they will make a run for it. 

"In the meantime," suggests Mary, "let's form a group called ‘Alone at last,’ shall 
we?" They are standing by the table holding hands when Jim an- swers, with great 
conviction: 


Jim -- Lord knows I'm willing. (Mary closes her eyes.) 

Mary -- I'm justso damn tired -- happy -- 

Jim -- Soaml. 

Mary -- It's like a warm bath. 

Jim -- It's better. 

Mary -- | don't expect to have another serious thought for months on end, now. 
Jim -- If you feel one stealing up on you, fight like hell. 


Mary -- All that silly talk of mine about theories and stratagems and what-nots 
generally -- don't mind it. It's just that when | think anything awful might happen to 
you and me, my heart slides right down to my toes in a panic. It's just -- wanting 
desperately to guard the most precious thing I've ever had or shall have. 

Jim -- | know, Darling. That goes for me, too. 

Mary -- Then it's on -- 

Jim -- You bet itis. -- Let's make just one blanket agreement, shall we? 

Mary -- What is it? 

Jim -- Whatever happens, never quit each other. {She presses her cheek against 
his.) 

Mary -- Never, never. 

Jim -- Never in this world. 

Mary -- In any world. 


The orchestra has swung into the "Dardanella" which is the first signal and the 
wedding-march impends. Julie has had the last good-by and the last word of 
instruction from her mistress. And now the orchestra pauses for the change of tune. 


Mary -- Sh! 
Jim -- What? 
Mary -- It's it! 
Jim -- Is it? 


Mary -- Yes! Listen! 

Jim -- You're right. 

Mary -- Come on, sweet! 

Jim -- Where's my hat? 

Mary -- Oh, never mind your hat. 

Jim -- All right, the hell with it. 

Mary -- Give me your hand! 

Jim -- Give me yours. I'm the man. {Their hands fumble for each other.) 

Mary -- Quit fooling, stupid. Hurry up, or they'll murder us. 

Jim -- What's the rush? We've got fifty years. -- To Mary from Jim, with love. {He 
kisses her.) Here we go! {He takes her 

hand and rushes for the hall. Curtain starts to fall. From downstairs, rising above the 
wedding-march, comes the sound of shouts 

and laughter and cheers. From outside the house, the sound of a motor horn.) The 
curtain falls. 


ACT Il 

Five years have passed. It is May, 1927. Jim and Mary are living in New York, over 
near the East River. The scene is the music room on the top floor of the Hutton 
house, added on for them by Jim's father as a wedding gift. There is a large fireplace 
in it, and a studio window at back. 

"The furniture is rather dark and includes an ebony grand piano. 

The walls are of smooth gray plaster." At the moment Richard Parrish, a young 
composer, is playing 

a theme from his newest ballet and Mary is listening. "Richard is about twenty- 
seven or eight, he is not handsome nor particu- larly well dressed. He has no gift for 
pretty speeches, has only 

natural manners and natural grace." There are parts of the ballet that do not please 


Mary, and she is not at all backward about telling Richard so. Sometimes he 
agrees with her and sometimes he does not. 

Mary is convinced that Richard has a great gift, and she is 

glad to have offered the studio to him. He can use it every morn- ing and all 
morning, until his ballet is finished, and she will never 

bother him -- unless she should be expressly invited. She is not only invited, 
Richard is quick to insist, but he would 

be very grateful if she would help him. He thinks perhaps he can finish the 
composition in two months, or less, with her aid. Mary is pleased with that plan. It 
will give her something to 

think about while Jim is making his annual trip abroad. Jim is about to start on that 
trip and will be gone six weeks. He was 

going to-day -- but he could not get a reservation. 

"Why don't you go with him?" 

"| don't know," explains Mary. "I just never do. Once | did, the first year. Then the 
next year | was about to have a baby, and the next year Aunt Grace was about to 
have an appendix, 

and the next year I'd just had another baby, and last year both of them had 
whooping cough and this year, when | could go, | 

won't." Of course Mary is crazy to go. And yet she has a feeling that married people 
need holidays from each other. 


nomen nn nn ne nenennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnanannnennnnannnanecens play dialogue resumes: 


Richard -- You're a funny pair. 

Mary -- We're anice pair, don't you think? 

Richard -- Sure; very nice -- Terribly in love, too, aren't you? 

Mary -- Oh, yes, terribly. 

Richard -- How long is it? 

Mary -- Six years the tenth of July. 

Richard -- Pretty good. 

Mary -- It keeps getting better. 

Richard -- | Suppose you aren't likely ever to crash now unless one of you falls in 
love with some one else. 

Mary -- | don't think Jim and | could crash even on that. 

Richard -- No? 

Mary -- No. 

Richard -- Well! There's not much chance it'll happen, is there? 

Mary -- It might. To Jim it might. 

Richard -- And if it did? 

Mary -- My one fear in the world is that he wouldn't quite understand how little it 
meant to me. (A silence.) 

Richard -- | guess there's nothing to be said to that. 

Mary -- There it is! 

Richard (after a pause) -- D'you know, | can't tell you how much | grant you two. 
And it is a funny thing, because you're 

the kind of people I've resented all my life. | never expected to believe that you 
could be so -- so damned valuable. | used to curse into my beard whenever | 
passed a house like this. | used to spit on the pavement whenever a decent-looking 
motor passed 


me. | don't any more, because I've found two among you whom | know to be of 
absolutely first importance in all the ways | value. 

You're hard in the right places, you're wise with a most beautiful wisdom and for 
your life as you live it, I've nothing but salutes and cheers. 

Mary (overcome) -- Why, Richard -- 

Richard -- Why, your grandmother. It's true, and | mean it. What about this 
bollicking ballet? Do you really want to help 

me get it down? 

Mary -- | ask for nothing better. The babies are in the country with Aunt Grace. 
They're thriving. I'll soend four days a 

week in town and you can come out for week-ends. She's got a Knabe. It's old, and 
the lacquer's cracked, but it's sweet as a nut. 

Richard -- When does Jim sail? 

Mary -- Saturday. He was to have gone on the Paris to-day 

but he couldn't get a cabin. Now it's not until the France, May fifteenth. | can go to 
work on the sixteenth. 

Richard -- Lord, it'd be wonderful. You know you have got a pretty good ear. 

Mary -- I've got a first-rate ear, and | can write the stuff down like a house on fire. 
Richard -- Imagine finishing it! (Plays few chords.) 

Mary {after a pause) -- How many things have you finished, Richard? (Richard 
stops playing.) 

Richard -- Oh, be still. (Starts playing.) (Julie enters with a tray containing glass of 
milk and a plate 

of sandwiches. Richard frowns at it.) 

Richard (stops playing) -- Speaking of babies, | think | can live without this milk 
every morning. 

Mary -- It builds you up. See what a big girl | am. 


women nn ne none nenennnnnnnnennnnnnanananennene play dialogue end, narrative resumes: 


Richard's ballet is a bit fantastical, completely cock-eyed he calls it, but he has 
great hopes that it may prove amusing, if it is ever produced. Probably it never will 
be. It would cost too 

much for one thing. But if it ever is done he would like an American to do it. 

"Not the Metropolitan -- or any of the Art boys, either," he 

stipulates. "I'd like some good, hard-boiled revue-manager. Then 

they'd dance, by God, and not waddle around picking dream- flowers off the ground- 
cloth. And I'd have an orchestra for whom 

the world didn't end with Debussy." The idea of the ballet is ever so modernistic and 
mechanistic, 

with "a lot of religion in it, and a lot of test-tubes and micro- scopes and down-town 
at lunch hour, and Madison Square Garden with a hockey-match and that joint in 
Harlem where I've 

got a new job playing the piano from twelve to two -- it's a swell 

place, really, and, oh, God, there's a lot in it, really." Richard is deep in a recital of 
the ballet's plot to Mary when Jim comes rushing home, bringing news. He is off to 
London on the afternoon boat. The cancelled reservation has been unexpectedly 
recovered, and as it is desirable 

that he be in London as soon as possible he is sailing at 1. Mary 

is none too happy about this sudden change of plans. Nor is Jim. But there it is. 


"Come with me, darling," suggests Jim, when Richard has said his good-by -- and 
left. "It's a big cabin." 


oon en nn nn ne nenennnnnnnnanennnnnnanannnnnennn narrative ends, play dialogue resumes: 


Mary -- No. I can't. 

Jim -- We'd have fun. 

Mary -- Shut up! Shut up! 

Jim -- | think this is all rot, you know. This enforced-holiday business. 

Mary -- Maybe itis. -- When will you be back? 

Jim -- By July -- the tenth surely, now. Where's your party for the anniversary to be 
-- here or in the country? 

Mary -- Here. I'm going to keep the house open until the fifteenth anyway. Do make 
it in time, Jim. It's important to me. I'm a fool about Christmas and birthdays and 
things like that. 

Jim -- You leave it to me. I'll be here. (Mary smiles.) 

Mary -- I've always said if we got safely past the sixth -- 

Jim -- It's been a good go, hasn't it, darling? 

Mary -- Hasn't it, though? 

Jim -- I'd do it again, wouldn't you? 

Mary -- Oh, maybe! wouldn't! Jim -- Kiss me, please. (Mary starts to put arms 
about his 

neck.) Very small: I've got a boat to catch. (Kiss) -- Thanks. 


There are all the hurried arrangements for Jim's departure. There is telephoning to 
the country that Jim may say good-by to his young son and promise him ever and 
ever so many things from the other side. There is the matter of Mary's private 
account at the bank, which, fortunately, is bursting; and the decision about putting 
gravel on the roof so they may have a garden. There is the question of the possible 
defection of the newest maid ; and the question of the baby's legs being properly 
massaged, not because they are any different from any other baby's legs, but 
because her father suffers a mighty fear that she may grow up with fat legs. 


Jim -- Don't have any vaccinations or anything till | get back, will you? 
Mary -- | wasn't planning any. 

Jim -- Just keep cool with Coolidge. 

Mary -- You betcha. 

Jim -- What 'Il you be doing all the time? 

Mary -- Music with Richard, mostly. He's got a grand idea for a ballet. 

Jim -- Where'd you find him, Mary? 

Mary -- Richard? He was at the Rosalskys' that night. Don't you remember? 
Jim -- Oh, yes. (A moment) -- He's not the kind that makes passes, is he? 
Mary -- Richard? -- Not in the least. 

Jim -- If any one does, haul off and paste him one for me. 


Fanny appears ; The decree is handed down, she's going to try again with some 


fifth-rate Englishman. 
She's living with him now in the South-of- France somewhere. 


Mary -- Itis vile. 

Fanny -- Just thank your stars, Girlie. Because there's some- thing awfully wrong 
with marriage. 

Mary -- There's something awfully wrong with the people who get married. 
Fanny -- How are Peter and Nora? Are they all right? 

Mary -- Now don't go looking for trouble, Fanny. 

Fanny -- Catch me! These days | spread oil wherever | go. You have to. 

James -- Did you get to the South at all, Fanny? 

Fanny -- Of France? No, worse luck. (To Mary.) Oh, but | must tell you. Zoe Evans 
was at Cannes -- 

Mary -- | don't know her. 

Fanny -- | Know you don't. But she knows Jim and she said she saw you and him 
two or three times at -- what's the name of that little place up in the mountains 
back of Antibes? St. Paul du -- something -- St. Paul de Var! And she was going to 
speak to you, only -- 

Mary -- When was that? 

Fanny -- Last May. 

Mary -- Oh, yes. 

Fanny -- Only she couldn't get Jim's eye and you both looked so devoted she 
concluded you were there to escape Americans. 

They thought at the Inn you were a run-away couple living in -- Well, it isn't sin to 
the French, is it? Zoe said the patron told 

her you'd taken the sweetest little studio-place with actually a bathroom. | didn't 
even know you were over. Why didn't you look me up? 

Mary -- Well, it was -- 

Fanny -- You were trying to avoid Americans! (A moment.) 

Mary -- It was the shortest kind of a trip. 

Fanny -- You didn't run into Noel, did you? Some one told me she was down there 
somewhere on the Riviera -- or maybe it was Rome. 

Mary -- No, we didn't. 

Fanny -- Apparently she's got an idea that she can write or paint or something -- 
Mary -- And can she? 

Fanny -- | doubt it. There's a girl | never could make out. 

Mary -- Couldn't you, Fanny? | don't think Noel's hard. 


Fanny is gaily on her way in another moment or two, calling 

her good-bys to Jim as she passes his room on the floor below. Mary, a little stunned 
by what she has heard, turns to the 

window and is staring thoughtfully into space when Jim's father seeks to reassure 
her. 

For one thing he would not, if he were Mary, jump too quickly 

to conclusions. Nor would Mary. To prove which she goes calmly to the phone and 
calls up Mrs. Farley to make sure of 

Noel's address. And there it is, repeated to her over the phone: "Villa May. St. Paul- 
du-Var. Alpes Maritimes." 

"You know, this isn't fair at all," protests James Hutton. "This is -- " 


"| know Jim, father, and | know Noel. And if they were there 

together -- " 

She can't finish. She feels that the charge is true, and the thought is horrible to her. 
If it is true, if it is Noel and not her 

that Jim wants, Mary knows what she will do. 


son en nn nn nn nnnnnnnnnnn nan ennnnnnanann nnn nn manana ca cenennnnanenanennnnenanans play dialog continues: 


James -- Jim loves you as few women are loved. 

Mary -- He could hardly love me -- and go with her, could he? 

James -- Couldn't he, Mary? 

Mary -- No! 

James -- It's not conceivable, is it? 

Mary -- If it were, | shouldn't let it be! 

James -- Ah -- | see. 

Mary -- I'm not doing any sharing -- I'm not going any halves 

with -- with -- oh, | can't say her name, now. 

James -- You'll never be called upon to share what you and Jim have. 

Mary -- What Jim and Ihave -- what is it we have? What's left of it now? He's 
taken the whole beautiful thing in his hands and done that with it. (With a gesture of 
breaking it in two.) 

James -- If what you suppose has happened has happened, one good crass fact 
explains it. 

Mary -- It might have once. Not now. 

James -- But, Mary, you must know -- 


Mary -- | know that six years ago Jim and | were married. 

Jim (from the hall below) -- Oh, Mary! (She does not an- swer.) Darling -- ! (She 
starts to the doorway and calls faintly) : 

Mary -- Yes? (Jim not hearing her calls again.) Darling -- | (at doorway) -- Yes? 


Jim -- Where are those shiny new studs of mine? 

Mary -- They're on the dressing-table in my room. 

Jim -- Right! -- You're all ready, aren't you? 

Mary -- Yes, I'm ready. -- We ought to leave in two minutes! (She presses the 
button on the door.) 

Jim -- Oh, damn it! Let's make it three -- (Pause.) 

James (softly) -- Don't you see, my dear, that that's the real thing -- and the other 
justa -- ? (Her gesture cuts him short. A moment, then) : May | ask what you 
intend to do? 

Mary -- | don't know yet. I'll have a month to myself to think in. When he comes 
back, I'll know. 

James -- Surely you'll say nothing now. 

Mary -- I'll say nothing now. (She closes her eyes in pain, and averts her head.) I'll 
say less than nothing. 

James -- If you're wise, my dear, you'll say nothing ever. 


women nn nn mene ne nnnnn nanan nnnnnnnanann nnn nn nana nana nenennnnanenanannnnnnasenanenennanen dialog ends, editorial 


Jim is in, with a box of flowers. He has found time to send one of the maids to the 
corner for them. That was sweet of him, 


Mary admits. No, there is nothing -- nothing the matter with her! Of course she 
wants to go to the dock with him! 

Jim promises his father that he will not work too hard on the 

trip. In fact, after he gets through the worst of the job in Lon- don, he thinks perhaps 
he will run over to Cannes or Antibes for 

a few days before sailing. 

"| thought you hated the Riviera," suggests Mary, catching her breath as she hides 
her face in the flowers. 

"That was in season," blandly replies Jim. 

wn nn a nnn n nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn anna nnn nn dialog resumes: 


Mary -- | didn't know you'd ever been there out of season. 

Jim -- They say it's another place after the crowds go. Father, would you tell the 
bank to cable a couple of thou, to my credit in London? 

James -- Have you got enough now? 

Jim -- Plenty, thanks. 

Mary -- Here you are -- (She sets in Jim's buttonhole a flower from her bouquet.) 
Jim (takes her in arms -- not an embrace) -- Oh, thanks, darling. 

James -- If you see your mother, give her my love. 

Jim -- I'll do that. (Crosses to father, shakes hands.) Goodby, sir. You're a grand guy. 
James -- Thanks, so are you -- but hurry. 

Jim (crosses above to Mary) -- Come on, Angel -- 

Mary -- Herelam. 

Jim -- Just take Jimmy's hand -- (He holds his hand out to her. She puts her hand in 
it.) And away we go! 

Mary -- Away we go -- {They start for door.) 

Jim (stops) -- Wait a minute -- | must have one good last look. (He takes her other 
hand, faces her about and looks at her. She returns his gaze smiling.) 

Mary -- Is that all right? 

Jim -- Father -- amin luck, or am | not? 

James -- | think you're in great luck, Son. 

Jim -- And don't | know it! (To Mary.) Listen, Sweet, I've got a great idea -- 

Mary -- What is it, dear? 

Jim -- This stupid enforced holiday -- why not make it four weeks, instead of six? 
You could take a fast boat, and we'd have ten days in Paris, and then come back 
together. (Start exiting as curtain starts falling.) No, but seriously | don't see any 
rea- son why we shouldn't have at least a week there, and a little holi- day together 
after this idiotic month of -- (His voice has faded out until it is no longer heard. 
James stands alone, looking after them -- ) The curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 

Six weeks later, on an early July night, the windows of the Hutton studio are open 
wide to catch such cooling breezes as may blow up from the river. 

Mary is at the piano, playing idly, when James Hutton calls. It is late, sometime 
around 11, but his visit has apparently been 

planned. Mary has written him and he has given up a fishing 

trip to respond. The fact that there may be matters of serious import to discuss 
keeps them fencing conventionally for several minutes. 

Thus it is duly reported by Mary that the children are simply thriving in the country; 
that she has been working like mad with 


her music and staying in town a lot, practically alone in the house, 

but that by putting an electric attachment on the front door she 

has been able to turn the studio into a small apartment and an- swer only those 
bells the signal rings of which she recognizes. In trade for which she learns that Mr. 
Hutton has been finding 

some relief for his neuritis by sunning himself on the beach at 

Newport, that he was glad to give up his fishing trip and that he 

is hoping for the best from what he has come to learn -- which is 

Mary's decision respecting Jim. The only word that Mary has had from Jim is a radio 
reading: 

" Giant liner battered by storms. Floating palace twelve hours late. Much love." 
Indications are that the ship will not reach her berth before 

early morning and that Jim will not be out there before break- fast time. 

As for Mary's decision -- it is against Jim. She has found out that the reports about 
his having been with Noel Farley in Italy were definitely true. She has not written 
Jim, nor told a soul. 

She will tell him on his arrival. To-morrow is the date of their 

wedding anniversary. Six years! It probably is a very fair 

average as marriages go nowadays. Perhaps the average is even less than that. 
Mary has decided to divorce Jim. 


ever puigiocaaa' cade re cau denesneas cant an caaes cacy e canna caine arash aa ae play dialogue 
continues: 


Mary -- It's too bad, | know. But you see it's all gone, now. 

James -- What is? Your love for him? 

Mary -- | don't know about that. | can't tell about that, yet 

awhile. But my life with him -- that's gone, all right. 

James -- Only if you let it go. 

Mary -- I'm afraid I'm not much good at hanging on to things, once they've begun 
to slip from me. I'm afraid | don't want them much after that. 

James -- What a fine, deep love it must have been, eh? {She looks at him. He 
explains.) To chuck the whole thing over- board so lightly, so easily. 

Mary -- | haven't had much ease these last weeks, Father. 

And | don't feel light, precisely. But if | mean no more to him than that -- 

James -- Than what? 

Mary -- If his love for me wasn't strong enough to -- 

James -- Listen to me, Mary: If you're going to quit Jim, quit him. But in heaven's 
name don't let it do this to you. 

Mary -- Do what to me? 

James -- Fog your intellect, fog your reason -- make an honest, fearless, first-rate 
woman into a softy. 

Mary -- | beg your pardon. 

James -- "If | meanno more to him -- " "If his love for me 

wasn't strong enough -- " Really, for you, of all people to talk that kind of second- 
rate trash, is about the limit. 

Mary -- That's going it pretty stiff, don't you think? 

James -- Yes, | do. And I'm amazed to think you need it. -- 

What on earth has one misstep of Jim's to do with you? 

Mary -- It has a great deal to do with me. 


James -- Nonsense! -- If your hatred of the Farley girl, or your jealousy of Jim is 
stronger than anything else you feel, all 

right, but this sense of grievance -- personal injury -- good heavens, Mary, what 
can Noel Farley do to you? If Jim has been anything to her -- he may lose by it, but 
what you lose | can't see. 

Mary -- | neither hate Noel nor am | jealous of Jim nor do | feel that I've been 
injured. But I've lost about everything | had, | think. 

James -- How so? 

Mary -- Jim belonged to me. Jim was all my own. 

James -- Don't glory in your sense of possession, Mary. It's the lowest instinct 
you've got. 

Mary -- I'm glorying in very little, now. It's -- rather awful, to know you're not 
loved. You miss it terribly. 

James -- Jim loves you as he always has. I'm as sure of that as | am of my name. 
Mary -- In any event, | don't feel called upon to share him. 

James -- | doubt if you've shared anything. If you have, it's the least important 
element in your whole relationship. 

Mary -- It seems not to be. 

James -- | don't mean to belittle sex, my dear. | acknowledge quite cheerfully its 
power and its delights. Sex holds a high and dishonored place among other forms of 
intoxication. But love is something else again, and marriage is still another thing -- 
Mary {bitterly) -- Yes, and a great thing, isn't it? -- Man's most divine conception 
-- pure poetry -- religion -- sacrament -- 

James -- By God, it ought to be! 

Mary -- | was rather for it myself, if you'll remember. It was church to me, all right. 
But now, you see, I'm left with all the candles out, and rosy windows smashed and 
rotten ragtime playing through my church, where there was nothing but plain chant 
and Palestrina all the whole day long. | think | have lost something -- 
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Calmly and earnestly the elder Hutton pleads with Mary. 

Nothing has gone, nothing will go out of her life unless she per- mits it to go. Where 
now are all her fine boasts that nothing could ever separate her and Jim? Theories, 
Mary admits, are fine things until something happens. 

Then you find, then a woman finds, at least, that she cannot think 

straight -- she can only feel straight. Many things Mary believes she could have 
stood. Even mistresses, someway, seem a possible, 

though hateful sort of compromise. But with her and Jim and 

Noel Farley -- That's different. 

Nor can her father-in-law's arguments change her. The thought that physical 
attraction is not limited to one man or one woman 

may be true, but there must have been something more than mere physical 
attraction between Jim and Noel. True, when Jim came back from that particular trip 
she neither sensed any change in 

him nor felt anything in her bones as she says, to indicate that 

anything that might have happened had in any way encroached 

upon her province. True, also, her decision will mean that she will probably join the 
rest of the defeated sisterhood in Paris, ready to bribe her 

way to freedom through the French courts. But -- 
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Mary -- If that's the way it's done. How else? 

James -- Are you asking me? Then | say not only put divorce completely out of 
mind, but never by so much as one word let 

him know what you know. Refuse to admit it, Mary. Refuse even to yourself, to admit 
it. Above all, don't speak of it. If there's one destructive thing in this world, it's 
words -- spoken -- 

Mary -- | shall tell him the first moment that | see him. 

James -- Well, it's quite beyond me. | counted on great things for you and Jim. 
When | stood there beside that boy in that hot 

little country church six years ago, and saw you coming up to him, | can't tell you 
what | felt about you both. It seemed to me that you had everything; strength, 
beauty, youth and wisdom -- minds as open as any ever I've encountered -- 
enormous gayety -- a great joy in each other, and in life. Such a wedding-garment 
as you two brought to your marriage, I've never known. 

Mary -- Well, it's in rags now, all right. 

James -- And why? -- If you and Jim had spent the last six years rowing with each 
other that would be one thing. Actual, 

hopeless incompatibility | can understand. Drunkenness -- cruelty -- insanity -- 
But this, this. 

Mary -- About the best reason there is, | think. 

James -- Mary, not three months ago all of you came to me for Easter. Jim arrived 
late. You hadn't seen him in three days -- three whole days. | heard your voices 
from the next room. You chattered on about nothing until morning. You laughed a 
great deal. It was great music, Mary. There was more love in it than in all the sighs 
and picked-up roses in the world. 

Mary -- It's no use, Father. 

James -- No? -- Then all that's left for me to say is that a most uncommon 
marriage is about to go to smash because a once wise 

woman has become vain and selfish, because a good, hard mind has nicked it's 
edge off on as rotten and false a conception as ever 

yet existed. You're going to quit Jim because he had an affair with another woman -- 
well, suppose he did, what of it? How big a part does that play in your life? Do you 
describe your marriage in those terms alone? I'm appalled you set so slight a value 
on yourself. I'm appalled that you accept defeat so easily, and on such a count. 
Mary -- | hoped you would understand me. Evidently you don't. If ours had been 
just any ordinary, halfway-happy mar- riage, perhaps it might survive this. But it was 
so perfect for so long, it can't. It goes from all to nothing. 

James -- Talk. Don't blind yourself with any such glamorous mist as that, my dear. 
Everything you've told me to-night confirms my first suspicion ; that it's the physical 
fact alone you can't escape. All you've said has been just one repeated statement 
that to you the most important thing in your whole marriage has been your physical 
relation to your husband. 

Mary -- You think so! 

James -- Over and over you've said it. And now, because you 

insist on a Monopoly of that particular thing, and find you haven't it -- you take the 
lowest possible advantage of your ample means to indulge yourself in a luxury the 
lucky poor cannot afford. Bid up vanity! Bid up revenge! -- Well, do it, and you're a 


failure, 

Mary -- acomplete failure -- not only in your marriage -- but in every last 
department of your life. 

Mary -- That's enough, | think. 

James -- 1am ashamed of you. | cannot believe -- 

Mary -- Quite enough. (He looks at her intently. There is a silence.) 

James -- Very well. Good-night, my dear. 

Mary -- Good-night. (A brief pause.) 

James (a last appeal) -- Mary -- 

Mary -- Good-night. 


Richard Parrish and Mr. Hutton pass each other at the door. The composer has come 
on ahead of Nora and Peter Copes and 

Fanny Shippan, who are also expected. Richard is visibly restless. He has had his 
dinner, and he 

doesn't care to drink. In fact he is very plainly in a mood to resent her attempt to 
cheer him or to probe the reason for his state of mind. 

There is still a little work to do on the last movement of the 

ballet, Mary reminds him, but Richard will not work on it; will not even give it 
another half hour, after all the work they have 

done together on it the last several weeks! 

He is disgusted with the ballet, he snaps. It hasn't a snow- ball's chance, anyway. It 
never had! Hurt and mystified, Mary asks Richard to leave her, and then 

calls him back again for some explanation of his actions. He tells her that the time 
has come when she must know how he 

feels toward her. He must have a long talk with her -- alone. When the bell rings to 
announce Peter and Nora let her refuse 

to answer. Let him stay on. Unless she is afraid? 


Mary (a small step backward) -- Good-by, Richard. -- And some time, if you can 
manage it, | wish you'd finish something. 

Richard (softly) -- Oh, damn you -- 

Mary (in a burst) -- And damn you! Go and tune pianos, that's where you belong! A 
fine artist you are -- lazy, dabbling, worthless -- (He rises quickly and seizes her 
by the shoulders.) 

Richard -- | can't finish that ballet, because that ballet's you and me, and we aren't 
finished and never shall be. So it won't. 

Mary -- You can let go my shoulders now. 

Richard -- | won't though. 

Mary -- What's it all about, Richard? 

Richard -- | love you, Mary. 

Mary -- | think you love music, my dear. 

Richard -- You and it -- you're one to me. 

Mary -- Thanks. That's very sweet. 

Richard -- Oh, don't talk like such a fool. 

Mary -- | don't know what to say to you. What do you want me to say? 


Richard -- Something I'll -- Anything you want to. 


Mary -- | like you very much -- so much, so much. And | shall miss you horribly. 
Richard -- We've been together all the time, for five weeks -- so will | you. 
Mary -- | shan't know what to do with myself. 

Richard -- But you'll find something, won't you? 

Mary -- I'll try awfully hard. 


Richard -- Oh, don't you feel a thing for me -- not anything at all? (She looks at 
him, a little startled.) 

Mary -- | never thought -- 

Richard -- Mary -- | think you do, Mary. 

Mary -- Do you suppose? 

Richard -- Yes. -- Don't you? 

Mary -- It would be very funny if | did. 

Richard -- And would you laugh a great deal? 

Mary -- | think I'd cry my eyes out. 

Richard -- Then never mind. (She turns to him again, swiftly.) 
Mary -- Oh, you dear person, you -- 

Richard -- Mary -- come here to me amoment -- 


Mary -- | can't. Richard -- You don't want to -- 
Mary -- | -- didn't say that -- 

Richard -- Then why? 

Mary -- | don't know. It just seems to me | can't. 


Richard -- All right. -- Good-by. Thanks ever so much for -- ever so many things. 
Mary -- Oh, don't say that! It's |, who -- 

Richard -- | expect when you take me all in all, I'm just a bum. 

Mary -- You're a pretty important bum, | think. To me you are, anyhow. 
Richard -- That'll do nicely. Good-by. (He holds out his right hand to her. She 
hesitates one instant, then moves directly 

and kisses him, then puts head down on his shoulder.) Look up at me! 

Mary -- No, no -- 

Richard -- Look up! (They have long kiss -- breaking on Mary's next line.) 
Mary (trying to push him away -- he holds her) -- Oh, this isn't me! 

Richard -- It is you. 

Mary -- No, no. 

Richard -- For the first time, it's you. 

Mary -- It's -- just something raging inside me. It isn't me -- it isn't. 
Richard -- It's my you. -- It's the you / know. 
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Richard, however, refuses to leave. He is going to stay on, with her. Weakly she 
pleads with him to leave her, and yet realizes that she wants him to stay. The Mary 
in his arms is not the 

Mary she always has known. She senses the difference, yet feels she is powerless. 
"You think it will be just the beginning of something," Richard's voice is whispering 
to her. "It won't. It'll be the end. You're always saying things must be finished. So 
must this, Mary. It must be finished. Sweet, really it must, or we'll haunt 

each other our whole lives long. We'd never get away from it 

then, never, never, never. Oh, why won't you see that, Mary? ... We aren't three 


people, you and he and |. We're four 

people: you and he and you and I. His you can't ever in this world be mine, any 
more than my you can be his. Don't you know that it has nothing to do with any one 
or anything but us 

and our life? Don't you, Mary? ... It won't be taking any- thing from any one. You 
have enough love in you to give me -- 

you keep making it, making it all the time -- love and more love. And this is our 
life, it really is -- there is no one else in it but you 

and me -- there's no one could come into it. Haven't you always 

said? -- " "I've said lots of things T The buzzer rings and she does not answer. Her 
last defense is crumbling. 

"| shouldn't think you'd want me this way," she protests. "It won't be me at all -- it 
will be -- just any woman -- " Her face is contorted and her eyes imploring as 
Richard holds 

her away from him and looks at her intently. "That's true, you know. It is true!" she 
adds. In answer he plans the next few minutes. He will leave shortly after the others 
arrive and wait a half hour. That will be about 

as long as they will stay. Then he will come back. However 

she may plead with him he will come back -- and then she may let him in or not, as 
she pleases. She will have had time to decide. 

Now Mary has let the callers in and gone to the stair and 

called gaily down to them. Richard is at the piano playing a little 

wildly. It was probably because of the music, Mary explains, 

that they did not hear the bell. 

The Copes and Miss Shippan had stopped in at a cellar on 

Forty-ninth Street after the show, which explains their being late. 

They've been drinking white wine and seltzer, and they are all 

pleasantly gay. They're going on some place to dance. They want Mary to come with 
them. But Mary wouldn't think of it. 

It'll be good to have Jim back, they decide, if only to get Mary out of her doldrums. 
For weeks now she hasn't been herself. 

"Six weeks without him is just too much to bear, it's too much to bear," twits Fanny, 
in melodramatic mockery. "Never mind," adds Nora; "to-morrow we'll have our old 
Mary 

back again." "She had charm, that girl," sighs the foolish Peter. "Always a smile for 
every one." 

"And now it's a curse or a blow," wails Fanny. "Love is like that," moans Peter. 

But their gay spirits and their fooling leave Mary cold. They 

cannot understand what has happened. And why, among other 

things, is she determined not to give the usual anniversary party 

to-morrow? Her excuse that she hasn't any servants in town is foolish. They will loan 
her all she needs. If she doesn't want that, Fanny will give the party. 

Still, Mary stands firmly against it. They are all very kind -- 

but she simply can't face a party. And that, as Peter is free to observe, is quite 
unmistakably that! 

The buzzer rings. A telegram most likely. No one else is expected. 

And then Jim walks in! 

"Mary stands frozen. Richard's head bends lower over the piano and his hands drop 
once more upon the keys, which he 

fingers without sound." With something resembling a restrained bound Jim is by 


Mary's side and has gathered her into his arms with a catch of joy in his breath. Still 
a little stunned she submits to the embrace. 

Now the news of most importance has been told: Jim's ex- planation of how he 
managed to get himself aboard the mail boat 

and Mary's report that his children are blooming. And now the party is breaking up, 
with Peter still joking outrageously and 

Fanny playing up to him with great success. Talk of the anniversary party is also put 
back on the calendar. 

Jim wants a party, too. Of course they can all come -- all except Richard. He is 
going away, it develops ; going south on a United 

Fruit boat on which he has a purser friend. He'll be gone for four or five months. 

"| know a fellow did that once," warns Peter. "It was years after before he could even 
take orange juice." 

Jim is a little puzzled at Richard's and Mary's seriousness. It may be he is a trifle 
suspicious. 

"But how about this ballad you and Mary have been writing?" 

"Ballet, you idiot," Fanny corrects him. 

"Well, ballet, then. Is it finished?" "I've just been playing the end of it," says Richard. 
"HIT bat 

it out on paper to-night and send it to you in the morning, Mary." "That would be 
perfect." At the finish of the ballet, as Richard sees it now, the hero and heroine are 
followed across the roof of an apartment by the 

police. They go over the edge and their bodies are found in the 

courtyard below. 

"| see," mumbles Mary. 

"It's a nice practical little ballet," Richard explains to the still 

wondering Jim. "It wouldn't cost more than a hundred thousand 

or so to put it on." h "Well, good luck with it, anyhow." "Thanks. | had that already. 
Good-by." With her permission Richard kisses Mary, and promises to write. 

Now the others are going, having been somewhat forcefully reminded that that is 
what is expected of them by Jim. And 

though Mary is still insistent that there shall be no party they 

cling to the hope that she will change her mind in time to tele- phone them next 
day. 

The moment they are alone Mary tries to tell Jim all that is on her mind, but he will 
not listen. He just wants to ask questions. About his father. And the children. And 
the help. And all the 

things she was planning to do while he was gone. 

He wants to tell her of his trip, of his visit with his mother in London, of the 
marvellous success he had with his business errands. 

"Did you get down to Cannes?" she asks. 


Jim -- | hadn't time. Oh, listen -- all the presents, yours and the children's too -- 
they're in my bag -- I'll have to send to the dock 
for it, I'll-- Oh, Mary, do you? 


Mary (lowly) -- What, Jim? 
Jim -- Love me, Mary? (She turns away with a cry, half sob 
of pain.) Why, what's the matter, dear? 


Mary -- | don't know -- 

Jim -- Nothin's -- really troubling you? 

Mary -- Jim, you've got to listen to me. | -- 

Jim -- Stop it! (Then.) Look here, darling -- | don't ever want to hear any bad news, 
do you understand? (She nods, dumbly.) 

There's nothing ever can affect us, you know -- nothing in this world -- Is there? 
Mary (after a long moment) -- No. | expect there's not. 

Jim -- Then -- there'll never be anything but good news, will there? (She looks at 
him and shakes her head.) That's right! Mary from Jim -- much love. (He kisses 
her.) 

Mary -- Much love. (His arm goes around her.) 


Now Jim is all for reviving the party. What if there hasn't been anything done about 
it? There's plenty of time. Plenty of time for a small party. Small parties are more fun 
anyway. And she can get out her wedding dress, and take a hitch in it. And all the 
men of the wedding party can get their cutaway coats out of the camphor. "We'll 
give a camphor ball," chortles Jim, and Mary laughs happily at his foolishness. 

"Ill feel a thousand," she protests. 


Jim -- You'll look six. | wish we could bring the babies in for it. 

Mary -- They might come out of a pie and turn handsprings. 

Jim -- Are they really blooming? 

Mary -- Wait till you see them! 

Jim -- Let's go see them now. Where's the motor? 

Mary -- In the garage. (Jim goes to the telephone.) What are you doing? 

Jim (to the telephone) -- Rhinelander 0890. 

Mary -- You're a madman! It's two o'clock! 

Jim -- What's the difference? 

Mary -- It'd be four by the time we got there. 

Jim (puts arm around her) -- Four's early. 

Mary -- It certainly is. 

Jim (to the telephone) -- Hello, is this the garage? Is that you, Sam? Hello, Sam, 
this is Mr. Hutton -- 

Mary -- Wait a minute! Wait a minute | 

Jim (to the telephone) -- Just to-night. Half an hour ago. You 

bet your life I'm glad. Look here, Sam, it's hot in this attic and we think we need 
some air -- 

Mary -- Will you listen to me! 

Jim -- Shhh! How can | talk with all this jabber-jabber? (To the telephone) -- That's 
right. Send the roadster right over, will 

you? Thanks, Sam. See you soon. Make it quick. That's the boy! Good-by! (He 
replaces the telephone and smiles at Mary.) 

Mary (backs a step) -- Jim -- really -- I'ma woman of thirty. 

Jim -- Not quite. Come to your children, they need us. 

Mary -- But they don't wake up until six. 

Jim -- While we wait we'll pick flowers and match pennies. (Mary laughs.) 

Mary -- I'm not dressed. 

Jim -- Where's your wrap? 

Mary -- It's downstairs. 


Jim -- | love to see them when they're asleep. 

Mary -- Honestly, Jim, this is ridiculous. 

Jim -- Tie something round your head and come on. (Crosses to chair and gets 
scarf.) 

Mary -- Jim, | tell you, | -- ! 

Jim (severely) -- You will do as | say. 

Mary -- It would be fun, you know. 

Jim -- Fun -- ? My dear girl, it's our duty! (He ties scarf around her head.) There! 
All you need is the dress now. Come 

on, sweet. (They start to go, he has arm about her.) 

Mary (stops) -- The lights! 

Jim -- Never mind the lights. 

Mary -- All right, | won't. (Starts to go again.) 

Jim (stopping) -- You haven't forgotten anything, have you? 

Mary -- Nota thing. Just my dignity. 

Jim (they start toward door) -- That's not serious. 

Mary -- Who said it was? Give me your hand. 

Jim -- Give me yours. (Their hands fumble for each other. They begin to laugh and 
move toward the hall.) 

Jim -- Here we go, then! 

(Auto horn as they are almost in the doorway and -- The curtain falls. 


The Fascinating Foundling 
by George Bernard Shaw 
from Project Gutenberg Australia 


The Fascinating Foundling 
A Disgrace to the Author 


Morning. Office of the Lord Chancellor. Door on the right leading 
to his private room, near the fireplace. Door on the left leading 
to the public staircase. Mercer, an elderly clerk, seated at work. 
Enter, to him, through the public door, Horace Brabazon, a smart 
and beautiful young man of nineteen, dressed in the extremity of 
fashion, with a walking stick. 


BRABAZON. | want to see the Lord Chancellor. 


MERCER. Have you an appointment? 


BRABAZON. No. 
MERCER. Then you cant see the Lord Chancellor. 
BRABAZON. | tell you | must see him. 


MERCER. | tell you you cant. Look here: do you think the Lord 
Chancellor's a palmist or a hair doctor that people can rush in out 
of the street and see him whenever they want to? 


BRABAZON. That speech was meant to insult and humiliate me. | 
make it a rule to fight people who attempt to insult and humiliate 
me. [Throwing away his stick] Put up your hands. [He puts up his 
own]. 


MERCER. Here: you let me alone. You leave this office, d'ye hear; 
or I'll have the police in on you. 


BRABAZON. You are face to face with your destiny; and your destiny 
is to fight me. Be quick: I'm going to begin. Dont look pale: | 

scorn to take you by surprise. | shall lead off with my left on 

your right eye. Put them up. 


MERCER. | aint going to fight you. Let me alone, will you? | 
said nothing to you. 


BRABAZON. Liar and slave. Fight, | tell you: fight. 


MERCER. Oh, was there ever the like of this? Don't make such a 
noise. 


BRABAZON. I'm making it on purpose. | want you to fight because 
itIl make more noise than anything else. The Lord Chancellor will 
come to see what the noise is about if only it's loud enough. 

Time! [he spars]. 


MERCER [retreating to the fireplace and snatching up the poker] 

Ah, would you? You come near me, and I'll split your head open, | 

will. 

BRABAZON [snatching up the tongs, and engaging him in a stage fight 
of the noisiest] Lay on, Macduff; and damned be he that first 

cries Hold! Enough! 

The Lord Chancellor enters indignantly. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Whats this? Who is this gentleman? 


BRABAZON. The Lord Chancellor. Good. [To Mercer] Hence, 
horrible shadow: unreal mockery, hence. My lord, | have called on 


professional business. In the matter of Brabazon, an infant. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. If you are a solicitor, sir, you must be aware 
that this is not the proper way to approach the Court. 


BRABAZON. | approach you as the father of all the orphans in 
Chancery. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Sir-- 


BRABAZON. Dont fly out: I'll explain everything. You remember the 
matter of Brabazon, an infant. Come, now! frankly as man to man 
you do remember the matter of Brabazon, an infant. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. There is such a case, | believe. 


BRABAZON. Of course there is. Well, I'm the infant. I'm 
Brabazon. I'll call thee Hamlet! King! father! Royal Dane: wilt 
thou not answer me? [Prosaically] Now you see, dont you? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. You are young Horace Brabazon, are you? 
BRABAZON. | am, my lord. Such is life! 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. You are a ward of the Court; and you have 
systematically disobeyed every order made in your case. 


BRABAZON. The orders were unreasonable. Fatuous, in fact. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Sir-- 


BRABAZON. Let me explain. One of the orders was that | was to go 
into the Church. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. At your own desire. 


BRABAZON. Exactly. But | should not have been indulged. | was 
too young. How did! know what was good for me? | put it to you 
as one man to another: do | look like an archbishop? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Stuff, sir. 


BRABAZON. As you say, nothing could have been more idiotic. You 
ought to have known better. No: the Church is not in my line. 
Nature intended me for the stage. The Unreal Mockery here was 
practising Macduff with me when you came in. Now what | want to 
know is, can you get me an engagement? As your ward, | have a 
right to expect that of you. You must know lots of people who 
could give me a start. And theres another thing: very important. 
I--Oh, by the way, wont you sit down? Excuse me keeping you 


standing all this time. Macduff: a chair. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR [with ironic politeness] You are too good. 
[He sits down]. 


BRABAZON. Dont mention it. Well, you know: | want some good home 
influence to steady me. You see you cant steady me: youre too much 
occupied here with your shop: besides, you may shake a loose leg 
yourself occasionally for all the public knows, eh? Even if you 

are virtuous, | should probably lead you astray. No: what | want 

is a wife. Not a young woman, you know. Someone old enough to be 
my mother: say thirty or so. | adore a mature woman. Not old 

enough to be your mother, you understand: old enough to be my 
mother. | attach some importance to that distinction; so be good 
enough to bear it in mind. One mustnt overdo these notions. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Mr Mercer, will you be good enough to make a 
careful note of this gentleman's requirements: an engagement at a 
leading theatre to play Macbeth, and a wife of quiet habits and 

grave disposition. Anything else, Mr Brabazon? 


BRABAZON. Nothing today, thank you. And now, | know better than 
to take up the time of a busy man. Happy to have made your 
acquaintance. So long! Ta, ta, Macduff. 


He goes out. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. What do you mean by letting this lunatic in, 
Mr Mercer? I'm extremely annoyed. 


MERCER. | didnt let him in, my lord. He came in, | was keeping 
him from you at the risk of my life when you came in to ask what 
the noise was. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR [with emotion] My faithful Mercer. 
MERCER. My honored master. [They shake hands, weeping]. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. We were happy together until this man came 
between us. 


MERCER. Let us try to forget him, my lord. [Turns to his desk and 
sees Brabazon's walking stick on the floor] My lord, he has left 
his walking stick behind. He will return for it. Let us fly. [He 
picks it up and puts it on the desk]. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Nonsense, Mercer: we have no aeroplane; and if 
we had we shouldnt know how to use it. Hark! A visitor at the 

door. [They both rush to it. The handle is turned]. Tell him we 

have both gone out. 


MERCER. Useless, my lord: he is a man of strong reasoning powers: 
he would conclude, on hearing our voices, that we were both within. 


A WOMAN'S VOICE. Is anybody there? Let me in. [She rattles the 
door]. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. That is the voice of a young and probably 
beautiful woman. 


MERCER. It is, my lord. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Then why the dickens dont you open the door 
instead of striking melodramatic attitudes? How dare you keep the 
lady waiting? I'm very much annoyed. 

MERCER. I'm sorry, my lord. [He opens the door]. 

Anastasia Vulliamy enters. 

ANASTASIA [to Mercer] Is this the Lord Chancellor's? 

MERCER. Yes. 

ANASTASIA. Sir Cardonius Boshington's? 

MERCER. Yes, maam. 

ANASTASIA. Are you the Lord Chancellor? 

MERCER. No, maam. Leastways, not yet. 

ANASTASIA. What are you? 

MERCER. I'm the Lord Chancellor's-- 

ANASTASIA. Secretary? 


MERCER. Well, hardly that, maam. If you ask me, | should say | 
was a sort of what you might call a clerk-valet to his lordship. 


ANASTASIA. Are you a gentleman? 


MERCER [staggered] Well, thats a poser, Miss, really. I'mina 
manner of speaking a gentleman. 


ANASTASIA. In what manner of speaking are you a gentleman? 


MERCER. Well, Miss, I'm a gentleman to my tobacconist. Every man 
is a gentleman to his tobacconist. The parliamentary candidate for 


Hornsey always addresses me as a gentleman. But then he aint 
particular: leastways, not at election times. You see, Miss, there 
are three classes of gentry in this country. 


ANASTASIA. Only three? 
MERCER. Only three, maam. 
ANASTASIA. How do you tell one from the other? 


MERCER. You tell by the railway porters, Miss. The real upper 
class gives them a shilling; the upper middle class sixpence; and 
the lower middle, tuppence. | give tuppence myself. 


ANASTASIA. And which particular class of gentleman is it, pray, 
that gives a lady a chair? 


MERCER. Oh, I'm sure! beg your pardon, Miss. [He places a chair 
for her]. 


ANASTASIA. Thanks. And now will you be good enough to tell Sir 
Cardonius Boshington that Miss Anastasia Vulliamy wishes to see 
him? 


MERCER [to the Lord Chancellor] Miss Anaesthesia Vulliamy, my 
lord, to see you. 


ANASTASIA [springing up] Do you mean to tell me that this old man 
in livery is the great Chancellor? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. At your service, Miss Vulliamy. 


ANASTASIA [producing a newspaper] Quite impossible. | have here 

an article on Sir Cardonius, headed Our Great Chancellor; and the 
description does not correspond in the least. [Reading] "No man 

of our time has succeeded in tempering the awe inspired by a 
commanding stature and majestic presence with a love and confidence 
which even the youngest and most timid ward of the Court feels at 

the sound of his kindly voice and the encouraging beam, twinkling 

with humor, of his tender grey eyes." Do you mean to tell me that 
thats you? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. It is not for me to say how far the 
description is an accurate or a happy one, madam; but | believe | 
am the person intended by the writer. 


MERCER [producing another paper] Perhaps youd recognize this 
better, Miss. Sir Cardonius and me is on opposite sides in 
politics. 


ANASTASIA [taking the paper and reading at the place he indicates] 
"How much longer will the nation allow this despicable pantaloon to 
occupy the woolsack--" Whats the woolsack? 


MERCER. What the Lord Chancellor sits on in the House of Lords, 
Miss. 


ANASTASIA [continuing her reading] "whose contents only too 
strongly resemble those of his own head." Thats a nasty one, you 
know: isnt it? It means that your brains are woolly, doesnt it? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Its meaning is entirely beneath my notice. 
I'm surprised, Mercer, to find you in possession of a scurrilous 

rag of this character. We may differ in our opinions; but if any 

paper taken in by me were to speak of you in such unbecoming terms, 
| should never open it again. 


MERCER. Well, my lord; politics is politics; and after all, what 

is politics if it isnt shewing up the other side? When | pay a 

penny for a paper lve a right to get value for my money the same as 
any other man. 


ANASTASIA. But! dont understand. [To the Chancellor] Are youa 
despicable pantaloon? The other paper says your name will be 
cherished by the warm hearts of the English people when Eldon and 
Sir Thomas More are forgotten. | thought that whatever is in the 
papers must be true. How do you explain being a great Chancellor 
and a despicable pantaloon at the same time? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | take it that the excellent journal from 
which you first quoted has put all considerations of party aside, 

and simply endeavored to place before you a dispassionate estimate 
of such modest services as | have been able to render to my 
country. The other paper gives you nothing but the vituperative 
ravings of an illiterate penny-a-liner blinded by party passion. 


MERCER. You should never read more than one paper, Miss. It 
unsettles the mind, let alone the waste of a penny. 


ANASTASIA. Well, it's a great relief to me to hear that the Great 
Chancellor paper is the right one. [To the Lord Chancellor] You 
think | may believe everything it says? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | trust | shall not disappoint any favorable 
opinion you may have founded on it. 


ANASTASIA. It says here that though you are stern with the 

worthless and merciless to the impostor, yet your mature wisdom and 
unparalleled legal knowledge are freely at the service of all 

deserving persons, and that no distressed suitor has ever been 


turned empty away from your door. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. That refers to my private house, madam. | 
dont keep food here. 


MERCER. | have a sandwich for my lunch, Miss. Sooner than send 
you empty away, | would give it to you, Miss, most joyfully. 


ANASTASIA. | ask, not charity, but justice. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Madam: | must request you to speak like a 
lady and not like a procession of the unemployed. The House of 
Lords always gives charity and never gives justice. 


MERCER. The House of Lords will find itself unemployed one of 
these days, if you ask me. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Silence, Mercer. Have the goodness to keep 
your Radicalism to yourself in the presence of this lady. 


ANASTASIA. Why do you allow your clerk to be a Radical? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Well, madam, to make him a Conservative and an 
Imperialist | should have to raise his salary very considerably; 
and | prefer to save money and put up with a Radical. 


ANASTASIA. Youll excuse me asking you all these questions; but as 
Ive decided, after what the paper says, that you are the man to 
advise me and be a father to me, it's very important that you 
should be quite all right, isnt it? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. But it's not my business to be a father to 
every young lady who walks into my office. 


ANASTASIA. Not your business! Why, Whitaker's Almanack says you 
get £10,000 a year. You dont get that for nothing, | suppose. [To 
Mercer] By the way, Whitaker doesnt say how much you get. 
MERCER. | get one-fifty. 


ANASTASIA. One-fifty into £10,000 goes about 66 times. Why does 
he get 66 times as much as you? Is he sixty-six times as good? 


MERCER. He thinks so. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | set up no such ridiculous pretension, 
Mercer. 


ANASTASIA [to the Lord Chancellor] Perhaps youre 66 times as 
sober. How much do you drink every day? 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | am almost a teetotaller. A single bottle of 
burgundy is quite sufficient for me. 


ANASTASIA [to Mercer] Then | suppose you drink 66 bottles of 
burgundy a day. 


MERCER. 66 bottles of burgundy a day on one-fifty a year! Not me. 
It hardly runs to beer on Sundays. 


ANASTASIA. Well, there must be something awfully wrong about you, 
you know, if you get only the sixty-sixth of what he gets. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. No, madam. Mercer is an excellent man in his 
proper place. 


ANASTASIA. Then there must be something awfully right about you. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | hope so. 

ANASTASIA. | dont see the difference myself. 

MERCER. He's better fed. 

ANASTASIA. Is he? | should have thought he was too red about the 
nose to be quite healthy. It's the burgundy, | expect. However, | 
didnt come here to talk about you two. Call it selfish if you 

will; but | came to talk about myself. The fact is, I'm an orphan. 

At least, | think | am. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Dont you know? 

ANASTASIA. No | was brought up in what you might politely calla 
sort of public institution. They found me on the doorstep, you 
know. Might have happened to anybody, mightnt it? 

MERCER [scandalized] And you have the audacity to come here and 
talk up to us as if you was a lady. Be off with you; and be 

ashamed of yourself, you hussy. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Gently, Mercer, gently. It is not the poor 
girl's fault. 


MERCER. Not her fault! Why, she aint anybody's daughter: she's 
only an offspring. 


ANASTASIA. Perhaps I'm his daughter, my lord. 


MERCER. Oh, you wicked girl! Oh, you naughty story, you! Oh, 
that | should have lived to have this accusation brought against 


me: me! a respectable man! 

ANASTASIA. | had a feeling the moment | saw you. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. The voice of Nature! Oh, Mercer, Mercer! 
MERCER. I'll have the law of you for this, | will. Oh, say you 

dont believe her, my lord. Dont drive me mad. Say you dont 


believe her. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | cant disregard the voice of Nature, Mercer. 
The evidence against you is very black. 


MERCER. Me the father of a common girl found on a workhouse 
doorstep! 


ANASTASIA [rising most indignantly] How dare you presume to say 
such a thing? A workhouse doorstep indeed! | was found on the 
doorstep of one of the very best houses in Park Lane. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR [overwhelmed] My dear young lady, how can | 
apologize-- 


MERCER [crushed] I'm sure | beg your pardon most humbly, Miss. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Forget the rudeness of my clerk: he knows no 
better. Resume your Seat, | beg. 


MERCER. If | had only known, Miss! Park Lane! | could bite my 
tongue out for my bad manners, | do assure you. 


ANASTASIA. Say no more. Of course you could not know my social 
position. 


MERCER. Dont say that, Miss. You have Park Lane in every feature. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR [effusively] In your manners. 

MERCER. In your accent. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. In your tone-- 

MERCER. Address-- 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. A je ne sais quoi-- 

MERCER. A tout ensemble-- 


ANASTASIA. You speak French? 


MERCER. Not a word, Miss; but at the sight of that hat of yours 
the French fairly burst out of me. 


ANASTASIA. You are very good-- 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. } Oh, not at all. 
MERCER. } Dont mention it. 


ANASTASIA. Dont begin again. | forgive you both. Now, attention! 
I'm a good-hearted but somewhat flighty girl; and | require some 
serious interest in life to steady me. As | had an ungovernable 
appetite, and was naturally rather inclined to be stout, | tried 
politics. For you, a man, politics meant the House of Lords. For 

me, a woman, politics meant Holloway Gaol and the hunger strike. | 
refused to take food until | was so frightfully hungry that when 

the Governor--who was a plump, chubby, tempting sort of man, you 
know--came into my cell and remonstrated with me, | attempted to 
devour him. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Pardon me. | thought you Suffragist lambs 
prided yourselves on acting always on principle. On what 

principle, may | ask do you justify an attempt to devour an 
estimable public official? 


ANASTASIA. On the Cat and Mouse principle, my lord. That is a 
part of the law of England. 


MERCER. Never. Not when the woman is the cat. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. May | ask, madam, what the unfortunate mouse 
did on this occasion? 


ANASTASIA. He got quite angry, and said he wouldnt have me in his 
prison another minute--not if | went down on my knees and begged 
him to let me stay. Of course | refused to go; but | had to let 

the poor man have his way at last, though it took ten wardresses to 
persuade me to do it. | left them simply in ribbons, poor things. 
Prison made a great change in me. Before | went in | felt a great 
want of something to love; but when | came out | felt nothing but a 
great want of something to eat. There were two public houses near 
the prison. One had a placard up "Sausage and Mashed," the other 
"Sandwich and Small Lloyd George." | visited both in succession, 
and had two goes of each delicacy. | then drove to the Holborn 
Restaurant and had a five shilling lunch, stopping at three Pearce 
and Plentys on the way to sustain exhausted nature. At the Holborn 
they refused to serve me with a second lunch; so | went on to the 
Carlton. Of my subsequent experiences at the Savoy, Pagani's, 
Frascati's, Gatti's, five baked potato men, and a coffee stall, | 

shall say nothing. Suffice it that when at last the craving for 

food was stilled, the craving for love returned in all its original 


force. | felt | must have something to cherish, to sacrifice 
myself for. You no doubt hold that self-sacrifice is a woman's 
chief amusement. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Certainly | do. 


ANASTASIA. Any man would. Well, what was | to love? My friends 
recommended marriage: a man, in fact. But | hesitated to rush at 
once to so expensive and troublesome an extreme. | tried a pet 
dog; but when it had been stolen for the sixth time by the man | 
bought it from, | refused to pay any more rewards, and we were 
parted for ever. | tried a cat; but its conduct was so 

disreputable that | really could not live in the same house with 

it. | adopted the orphan child of a crossing sweeper who was run 
over; but when its aunt learnt that | had no parents she would not 
permit it to stay. Glad as | must confess | was to get rid of the 
little beast, my starved heart still ached, my empty arms still 
longed to gather some beloved object to my breast. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. If! can be of any service to you, madam-- 
ANASTASIA. You? You are married, are you not? 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Well, er, yes | er--am married. 


MERCER [catching her eye] I'm sorry, miss; but so am |. Still, a 
divorce would be a matter of only eighty pound or so if we made it 
a fairly straight case. 


ANASTASIA. Never shall it be said that Anastasia Vulliamy built 

her happiness on the ruin of another woman's home. There are 
younger and handsomer men than you, my lord: there are more genteel 
characters than Mercer. Neither of you, if | may be allowed the 
expression, iS precisely what | should call a peach. And | want-- 

oh, | want a peach. He must be a young peach. Not that | am to be 
seduced by the fleeting charms of a smooth cheek and a slim figure. 
But it's a necessity of my position as a woman that | should marry 
someone whom | can bully, because if a woman cant bully her 
husband, her husband generally bullies her. 


You, my lord, you will, you can, 
Find me a young and foolish man. 
Into my arms: under my thumb 
Let him come, let him come. 


| fear | am almost dropping into poetry; but the tumult of my 
emotions carries me away. | implore you not to keep me waiting. 
My soul, my soul is thrilling as it never thrilled before. My 


arms, my arms are longing as they never longed before. My heart, 
my heart is beating as it never bet before. Every nerve in my 
body, every fibre in my heart-- 


Brabazon enters. 
BRABAZON. Excuse me: | left my stick, | think-- 


ANASTASIA [throwing herself into his arms] He has come: he has 
come: the very thing | want. 


BRABAZON. Quite out of the question, my dear lady. Sir Cardonius 
will tell you that you are too young, too irresponsible, too 
impulsive to be anything more to me than an extremely agreeable 
object of contemplation, and a charming hostess. With that object 
may | venture to propose a marriage to you? 


ANASTASIA. Silly! that is exactly what _|_ am proposing to you. 


BRABAZON. Not marriage to the same person, | think. You, as | 
understand it, propose to marry me. _|_ propose that you should 
marry one of my friends. You can then invite me to your house, and 
put on your best company manners for my benefit. He will have the 
privilege of paying for your hats, and enjoying your no-company 
manners. 


MERCER. My lord: this man has a giant intellect. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. It will avail him as little as if he were the 
biggest fool in creation. Young man: you are lost. | argued as 
you do. | tried to get out of it. 


MERCER. | moved all the way from Gospel Oak to Islington to 
escape; but it was no use. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Beware how you anger her by shewing any 
reluctance. Remember: "Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned." 


MERCER. Whats the good of that nowadays? When that was written a 
woman would take no for an answer. She wont now. 


ANASTASIA. You will begin walking out with me at once. You are 
only on approval, of course; but if you suit, you may consider next 
Friday three weeks named as the day. 


BRABAZON. But where does the merit come in for me? Where is the 
moral discipline? Where is the self-sacrifice? You are an 
agreeable person: to marry you would be an act of pure selfishness. 


ANASTASIA. So you think now, dearest. You wont think that a year 


hence. I'll take care of that for my own boy. 

BRABAZON. Yes, but look here, you know. Have you got any money? 
ANASTASIA. Not a rap. 

BRABAZON. And you expect to get a slave for nothing. What cheek! 


ANASTASIA. I'm richer than you think, darling. It's true that I'm 
a poor penniless orphan. Doesnt that touch you? 


BRABAZON. Not in the least. 


ANASTASIA. Thoughtless boy. Have you forgotten that the women who 
have money always belong to some family or other? 


BRABAZON. Well? 

ANASTASIA. Well, a family means relations. You cant call your 
house your own. The brothers borrow money. The sisters come and 
stay for months. The mothers quarrels with your mother. 

MERCER. Gospel truth, every word of it. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Undeniable. [He sighs deeply]. 
ANASTASIA. I, my love, am not perfect. | am a weak woman: | have 
nothing to cling to but your love, nor any place to rest except 

your very becoming fancy waistcoat. But at least I'm a foundling. 
BRABAZON [excited and hopeful] A foundling? 

ANASTASIA. | havnt a relation in the world. 


BRABAZON [clasping her] Mine! mine! MINE!!! 


AYOT ST LAWRENCE, 10th August 1909. 


(First published in Translations and Tomfooleries, 1926.) 
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THE WHOLE TOWN'S TALKING 
ACT | 


The action throughout the play takes place in the 
living room of the Simmons home, in Sandusky, 
Ohio . The room is well furnished and comfortable. 
The first act takes place about eleven o'clock in the 
morning. As the curtain rises, Mrs. SIMMONS is 
heard singing off stage. Presently she enters with 

a handful of flowers and goes to the table to arrange 
them. In a moment, ANNIE enters from the dining 


room and speaks. 


ANNIE. Oh, Mrs. Simmons ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Yes, Annie. 

THE WHOLE TOWN'S TALKING 

ANNIE. I've kept some breakfast for Mr. Simmons, ma'am. Is he coming down ? 
MRS. SIMMONS. | think he's still asleep, Annie. 

He may not be down till lunch time. 

ANNIE . Poor Mr. Simmons ! He got home late last night, didn't he ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Yes, Annie. A long business conference. He didn't get in till four 
o'clock this morning. He works so hard, poor man ! ( Door bell rings. ) See who that 
is. ( ANNIE exits, MRS.SIMMONS admires self in mirror. ) 

TAXI-DRIVER ( Off stage in loud tone ) . I'd like to see Mr. Simmons, please. 

ANNIE (Off stage ) . Come in ! ( ANNIE ‘enters and stops in doorway .) A taxi-driver 
to see Mr. Simmons, ma'am. 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Puzzled ). A taxi- driver ? 

ANNIE. Yes, ma‘am. 

MRS. SIMMONS. What does he want, Annie ? 

ANNIE. | don't know , ma'am. 

MRS. SIMMONS (Considers a moment, wondering ) . Well, show him in. 

ANNIE. Yes, ma'am. ( Exits. Mrs. SIMMONS puts flowers on desk, glances in mirror 
and touches 

her hair. The TAXI-DRIVER enters, Annie follows him in and stands watching.) 
TAXI-DRIVER. Good-mornin ', ma'am. 

MRS. SIMMONS. You wish to see my husband ? 

TAXI-DRIVER. | did, ma'am, but | guess you'll do. 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Bridling a little at this lack of respect). What is it you want ? 
TAXI-DRIVER. Well, | drove Mr. Simmons home last night, or | should say this 
morning, and when | got back to the garage, | found this in my car. ( He holds out a 
lady's bag. MRS. SIMMONS takes the bag and looks at it searchingly.) 

MRS. SIMMONS. Why, it's a lady's handbag ! 

TAXI-DRIVER . Yes, ma'am. 

MRS. SIMMONS. You've made a mistake. Mr. Simmons didn't leave this in your taxi. ( 
She hands it back to him and turns away, as if dismissing the subject. ) 
TAXI-DRIVER . No, ma'am. | know he didn't. It was the lady. 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Turning sharply ) . Lady ? 

TAXI-DRIVER ( Stupidly) . Yes, ma'am . 

MRS. SIMMONS. My husband riding in a taxi with a lady ? 

TAXI-DRIVER. Yes, ma'am - with his niece. 

MRS. SIMMONS. His niece ? How do you know it was his niece ? 

TAXI-DRIVER . She called him " Uncle." 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Give me that bag ! ( She snatches it, and starts to examine it. ) Well, 
what are you waiting for ? 

TAXI-DRIVER. | thought there might be a reward out for it. ( She realizes he expects 
a tip . She gets 

a dime from her purse in the desk drawer .) 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Here's a dime. 

TAXI-DRIVER ( Looking at the dime disgustedly as he passes the maid ) . Huh ! Wish 
I'd waited for the old man ! ( Exits.) 

ANNIE. Sh! 


MRS. SIMMONS ( Turns and sees ANNIE) . Annie,go set the table for lunch. 

ANNIE. Yes, ma‘am. ( Exits. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Opens the bag ). No name or address ! ( Sniffing at the bag. ) Hm ! 
Cheap perfume ! 

SIMMONS ( Trips breezily down the stairs, singing as he comes. He sees his wife. 
She hides the bag ) . 

Oh, good morning, Hattie, dear. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Good -morning ! ( She begins picking papers from the chair to kill 
time. ) 

SIMMONS ( Looks at watch ) . My, | have slept late, haven't | ? 

Mrs. SIMMONS (Sourly ). Yes, Annie is setting the table for lunch . 

SIMMONS ( Cheerily ). Oh, is she? Then I'll just have a cup of coffee in here. ( Calls 
of. ) Annie ! 

ANNIE ( Of ) . Yes, sir. (Mrs. SIMMONS hides bag in desk .) 

SIMMONS. Thank you, Annie, thank you ! (Beaming and rubbing his hands, he peeks 
out of upper window. ) What a beautiful day! What a beautiful day it is ! What is it 
the poet says ? 

" Rise, rise upon the wings of morn, 

And turn the night into the day ": 

Or " turn the day into night” 

Something like that. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Uh, huh ! 

SIMMONS ( Picks up paper ) . Ah, the morning paper ! (Sits and starts reading.) 
MRS. SIMMONS. What was that business conference you had last night ? 

SIMMONS ( Still reading paper) . Huh ? Oh - it was with - ah - Beckwith, of Montreal, 
an old customer of ours. ( ANNIE enters with tray on which are cofee and toast. ) 
Oh, thank you, Annie, thank you! Just put it right there. ( Annie puts tray down and 
tries to pantomime SIMMONS about the bag. Mrs. SIMMONS catches her and she 
exits. But MR. SIMMONS realizes something is wrong. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. What sort of man is this -- Mr. Beckwith ? 

SIMMONS ( Pouring coffee, etc. ). Oh, a fine fellow -fine ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Why didn't you invite him to the house ? 

SIMMONS. Hm? Oh - on account of the front steps. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Front steps ? 

SIMMONS. Uh - yes. He's a pretty old man, you know, nearly eighty, suffers from 
asthma. 

MRS. SIMMONS. And yet he stays up till four o'clock in the morning ! 

SIMMONS. Yes, isn't it remarkable ? So much pep in an old fellow ! | never knew his 
like ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. But you said he was so dodder ing he couldn't climb up our front 
steps ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, yes - but that's in the day time. At night he - he just blossoms out ! 
And when he gets started on business, he never knows when to quit. Why, would 
you believe it, at four o'clock this morning he wanted to start drafting a new 
contract ! 

But I'd had all | could stand. So | put him in a taxi and took him home. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Oh, | see ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, by the way, Ethel's coming home from Chicago today, isn't she ? 
What time does the train get in ? 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Looking at him disgustedly ). At twelve- forty ! | hope you're going 


to have the decency to go to the station to meet her ! 

SIMMONS. Of course, I'm going to the station. It's been very lonely for me having 
her away in Chicago all these months ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. | dare say she has been surrounded with better influences at my 
brother's, than she has here ! 

SIMMONS. What's the matter with you, Hattie ? Her home is here with us, and now 
that she's finished her music and art, we will keep her here where she belongs. 
Mrs. SIMMONS. Yes, but you forget that Ethel is growing up and may soon be 
thinking of finding a husband. 

SIMMONS. | know that. But she can marry here as well as anywhere, can't she ? | 
can find a good husband for her. 

MRS. SIMMONS. You'd find her a good one ! 

SIMMONS. As a matter of fact, I've picked one out already. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Really, and who is it ? 

SIMMONS. A man that not even you could find fault with. 

ANNIE ( Rushing down stairs) . Oh, Mrs. Simmons, she's here ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. Who - who's here ? 

ANNIE. She's in a machine -- a big machine ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. Who, Annie ? 

ANNIE. Miss Ethel ! ( She runs out. MRS. SIMMONS crosses to window and looks 
out. ) 

SIMMONS. Why no -- how's that ? The train can't be in yet ! ( Looking at watch. ) 
MRS. SIMMONS. She's in an auto ! 

SIMMONS. That's right ! There she is ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. But who's that with her ? 

SIMMONS. A man. 

ANNIE ( Outside ) . Oh, Miss Ethel ! Miss Ethel ! 

Ethel ( Outside ). Hello, Annie ! Where's father and mother ? 

ANNIE ( Outside ). Right here in the parlor, Miss Ethel ! ( ETHEL enters.) 

ETHEL. Mother darling ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Ethel, my child ! ( They embrace effusively .) I'm so glad you're back 
! ( SIMMONS tries to go to Ethel, but MRS. SIMMONS keeps between them. ) 
ETHEL. Maybe I'm not glad to be back, Mother ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. My darling! ( They embrace again .) 

SIMMONS. Here, here! You know | own fifty per cent of that ! (He pushes Mrs. 
SIMMONS out of the way, and waltzes ETHEL around. ) 

ETHEL . Daddy dear ! Aren't you surprised ! 

SIMMONS. | sure am ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. You came clear from Chicago by auto ? 

ETHEL. Yes ! Fifty miles an hour ! We simply flew ! It was wonderful ! And how are 
you, Annie ! 

ANNIE. I'm fine, miss. I'll go get your baggage ! 

( ETHEL stops her. ) 

ETHEL. Don't bother, Annie ! What have | got a chauffeur for ? 

SIMMONS and MRS. SIMMONS. A chauffeur ! 

ETHEL. And what a chauffeur ! Here he is ! 

(ROGER SHIELDS enters carrying Ethel's bags. ) 

Mother, this is my friend, Mr. Roger Shields, of Chicago -- and Paris. ( ANNIE takes 
bags and exits.) 

SIMMONS ( To himself). And Paris. ( He frowns.) 


Shields . Madamel ( He kisses her hand, looks at her, then turns to ETHEL. ) Why, 
Ethel, this is your mother ? 

ETHEL. Yes. 

SHIELDS ( Surprised ) . Really, Madame, I'd take you for an elder sister. 

SIMMONS ( To himself). Yes, he would ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS (Greatly pleased ) . Oh, Mr. Shields, I'm afraid you're a flatterer ! 
SHIELDS. Not at all , Mrs. Simmons. Pas du tout ! Vous étes charmante, madame. 
MRS. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. Shields ! 

ETHEL. And this is my father ! 

SHIELDS. Ah ! Mr. Simmons ! Charmed I'm sure ! 

SIMMONS. | suppose you'd take me for a younger brother. 

SHIELDS ( Laughing uncomfortably ). Oh, well | - wouldn't say younger-i-( To Mrs. SIM 
MONS. ) |! hope, Mrs. Simmons, you'll pardon my bursting into your house like a 
bomb. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Oh, surely, Mr. Shields ! Quite a delightful surprise, isn't it, Henry ? 
SIMMONS. It's a surprise, all right! 

ETHEL. Daddy, wasn't it nice of Mr. Shields to bring me home in his car ? 

SIMMONS. Uh huh ! 

SHIELDS. You see, Ethel and | have grown to be quite good friends. 

SIMMONS. Oh, so ? 

SHIELDS. And | believe my father has had some business dealings with your firm . 
SIMMONS. Good heavens ! You don't mean that you are the son of John M. Shields ? 
SHIELDS. Yes. 

SIMMONS. Well, well, well ! You must take after your mother. 

SHIELDS. Yes, so they tell me - you see my mother was a Chetwood - Chetwood 
Tomkins. 

SIMMONS. Oh, well that accounts for it . 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Won't you sit down, Mr. Shields ? 

SHIELDS. Oh, merci, madamel ( He sits .) 

SIMMONS. Are you engaged in business with your father ? 

SHIELDS. Oh, no, I've spent most of my life abroad in England and on the continent. 
| never took much 

to business . 

SIMMONS. Oh ! 

SHIELDS. But | have other interests. 

ETHEL. Oh, he has indeed ! He plays the guitar like an angel, and what do you 
think ? Last Saturday night at the North Shore Club he and | won the tango prize ! 
SIMMONS. You don't say ! 

ETHEL. Yes. And yesterday he took me to tea at Ganna Walska's 

SIMMONS. Think of that 

ETHEL. And she sang for us ! 

SIMMONS. My, that was a treat. 

ETHEL . And he's introduced me to all the smartest dancing clubs in Chicago. 
SIMMONS. My dear boy, how can | ever thank you ! ( Shakes his hand energetically.) 
SHIELDS. Oh, don't thank me! I've never had a partner like Ethel ! 

SIMMONS ( To himself) . That's a partnership that's going to be dissolved ! 

SHIELDS . What a shame you have to leave Chicago, Ethel ! | shall miss you cruelly ! 
I'll never find anyone to take your place. 

SIMMONS. Wait. Wait a minute!! I'll tell you what we'll do ! I'll fix it for you. ( They all 
look at him expectantly .) I'll send the elder sister up for a couple of months. How 


about it, Hattie ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Don't be silly, Henry ! ( Then turning to SHIELDS very amiably.) 
Can't | offer you some refreshments, Mr. Shields ? 

SHIELDS. Ah, non, merci beaucoup ! | must put away the car and brush up a bit. The 
Grand is the best hotel here, isn't it ? 

SIMMONS. Oh, going to stay here a while, are you ? 

ETHEL. Of course ! We won't let him run away so soon, will we, mother ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Of course not ! 

SIMMONS. | was terribly upset for fear you were leaving 

SHIELDS. Well to tell the truth, | meant to return today, but you are all so charming 
that - well - Je reste ici quelques jours. 

ETHEL. Oh he's going to stay several days, Dad. 

MRS. SIMMONS. We must have you for dinner tonight. 

SIMMONS. Oh, yes, indeed, we must! 

SHIELDS. Oh, merci, merci. J'accepte avec plaisir. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Well, you can let us know later. 

ETHEL. But mother he accepts with pleasure. 

Mrs. SIMMONS ( Flustered ) . Oh he does ? I'm so glad. 

SHIELDS. | say, Ethel, how about some tennis before lunch, to take the kinks out ? 
ETHEL. Oh, lovely ! I'll be waiting for you ! 

SHIELDs. Fine ! ( Taking MRS. SIMMONS' hand. ) Chere Madame, | always knew that 
so charming a 

daughter must have an equally charming mother, and now that | have been allowed 
the privilege of making your acquaintance, | can only say ' You have surpassed my 
dreams!' Vous avez surpassé mes réves ! 

( He kisses her hand. ) 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. Shields ! 

SIMMONS ( To himself) . She's gone. 

SHIELDS ( Kisses ETHEL's hand) . Au revoir ! 

(He bows to SIMMONS.) Mr. Simmons. ( SIMMONS bows stiffy in exaggerated 
imitation. ) 

ETHEL. Hurry back , Roger. 

SHIELDS. Thank you , | will ! ( He bows two or three times in quick succesison and 
exits. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. What a charming man ! So continental ! (Gets work basket.) 
ETHEL. Isn't he a peach, mother ? And such perfume ! 

SIMMONS. A peach ? He smells like an onion ! 

( Picks up loose sheets of newspaper which he drags about with him in the following 
scene. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. Henry ! 

ETHEL. Daddy ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, | suppose you think all that bunk he's been handing you was on the 
level ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS.Oh, you ( Turns away.) 

ETHEL. Now, Daddy ! 

SIMMONS. You be quiet, Miss. What do you mean by dragging a total stranger into 
our house ? 

What are we coming to when a young girl spends a whole day alone in a car with a 
young man ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. What right have you to talk ? 


( They both look at Mrs. SIMMONS.) 

ETHEL. Daddy, you're behind the times. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Or ahead of them . 

SIMMONS. Say, what's the matter with you, Hattie ? 

ETHEL. Why shouldn't Mr. Shields drive me home ? He's a nice fellow and | like him. 
SIMMONS. Are you in love with this cookie pusher ? 

ETHEL. In love ? Don't be foolish, | like him. He's good-looking, well-bred, and has 
charming manners 

Mrs. SIMMONS. He certainly has lovely manners ! 

ETHEL. And he's interesting. He's a man of the world ! 

SIMMONS. Fine ! And how do you know how many love affairs he has had already? 
ETHEL. Of course he has lots of them ! He makes no secret of it ! The women are all 
mad about him ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, they are ? And you like that, | suppose ! 

ETHEL. Of course ! That's what makes him so interesting. | couldn't care a rap for a 
man who'd never lived. 

SIMMONS. What's that ? 

ETHEL. | think it's very flattering that a man who has been run after by so many 
girls, should take 

so much interest in me ! 

SIMMONS. Fine ideas they've taught you in Chicago ! Ethel. Oh, Daddy, you're an 
old fogy. 

SIMMONS. Oh, I'm an old fogy, am | ? 

ETHEL ( Takes him by the lapel). Yes, you are, Daddy - now you listen . There's one 
thing | want to tell you once and for all. If | ever marry it must be a man who knows 
life and women - and who has sowed his wild oats ! 

SIMMONS. Why - what- (Grabbing her hands. ) 

ETHEL. But don't worry, Dad, he hasn't even asked me yet ! ( She runs upstairs.) 
SIMMONS. Well, what do you know about that ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. | think she's perfectly right ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, you think she's perfectly right. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. | certainly do ! You are a fine example of the other type of man. 
SIMMONS. | ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Yes, you ! When we were married, you were as innocent as a baby ! 
SIMMONS ( Swelling up ) . Well, that's as it should be. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. But now look at you. 

SIMMONS (Wheeling ) . What's the matter with me ? 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Believe me, | prefer a man like Mr. Shields, who has sowed his wild 
oats before marriage. 

SIMMONS. You don't mean you're willing to see Ethel marry this wind-bag ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Why not ? 

SIMMONS. Why not ? Because it would upset all my plans. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Oh, yes, you started to tell me about them : Just what are your plans 
? 

SIMMONS. Well, in the first place when Ethel marries it must be to a man who 
understands my business -- a Solid, reliable man to whom | can trust not only my 
daughter, but my factory. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Indeed ! And have you any such man in mind ? 

SIMMONS. Certainly | have ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. Who ? Pray ? 


SIMMONS. My partner ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Rising ) . Your partner ! Chet Binney! 

SIMMONS. Yes, Chet Binney, a man after my own heart. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Why, he's nothing but a common bookkeeper! 

SIMMONS. Oh, no ! He was a bookkeeper! But he was so ambitious and so reliable 
that he worked 

his way right up to the top, and | made him my partner. And now he's going to be 
my son - in-law, 

and you are going to help it along ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. I'll do nothing of the kind ! 

SIMMONS. Why not ? -What's the matter with him ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Well, to begin with, look at the difference in their ages. Ethel's at 
least fifteen years younger than he is. 

SIMMONS. Well, | shouldn't mind if you were fifteen years younger than I. 

MRS. SIMMONS. That has nothing to do with it ! 

( SIMMONS laughs. There is a pause.) Why Ethel would never dream of marrying a 
man like Chet Binney ! 

SIMMONS. Why wouldn't she ? 

Mrs. SIMMONS. He's a slovenly, careless, absent minded drudge. His clothes are 
awful, he has no manners 

SIMMONS. No manners ! Just because he doesn't go around talking a foreign 
language and kissing people's hands ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. He's never been anywhere, he's never seen anything. 

SIMMONS. Never been anywhere ? Didn't he go to California for the firm three years 
ago ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Huh ! Two weeks in Los Angeles. | suppose you think that makes 
him a man of the world ? If | remember rightly it was in Los Angeles that he took 
your largest and most important customer to dine in a cafeteria ! 

SIMMONS ( Winces ) . Yes, he is economical, but that's a good trait in a business 
man. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Economical ! | should think he is ! He's had dinner here with us 
every Sunday for the past ten years ! And did he ever think of sending me a flower ? 
SIMMONS. A flow - oh, for heaven's sake! 

( Drops back in his chair.) 

MRS. SIMMONS. To me Chet Binney is just an absolute blank. When he comes into a 
room , you 

feel as if somebody had just gone out ! Can you imagine any woman ever falling in 
love with him? 

SIMMONS ( Rises ) . Now, Hattie ! | can over look Ethel's nonsense because she's 
young, but that you, at your time of life,-good heavens ! ( BINNEY enters. He has 
the stump of an unlighted cigar in his mouth, and carries two open letters in his 
hand. 

He crosses to SIMMONS, without seeing Mrs. SIMMONS. ) 

CHESTER. What's the matter ? You haven't showed up at the office today ? | suppose 
you were out late again last night, huh ? 

SIMMONS. Ssh ! (Nudges him. Points to his wife.) 

CHESTER ( Turns and sees her) . Oh ! You here ? 'Mornin'. 

MRS. SIMMONS (Very haughtily) . Good-morning, Mr. Binney. 

CHESTER ( Looks at her surprised , then to SIMMONS ) . What's the matter with Mrs. 
Simmons ? 


SIMMONS. Oh, can't you be a little pleasanter ? Say something nice to her. 
CHESTER. Why ? Is it her birthday ? 

SIMMONS ( Loud) . How do you think my Hattie is looking today ? 

CHESTER ( Looking at MRS. SIMMONS) . Not so good. ( MRS. SIMMONS grits her 
teeth and mumbles 

to herself.) What's the matter, Mrs. Simmons ? You aren't mad, are you ? ( To MR. 
SIMMONS. ) What ails her ? 

SIMMONS. You mustn't tell a woman she doesn't look well. 

CHESTER. Oh, you mustn't mind that, Mrs. SimWe all have to grow old ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. 0-o- oh ! Boob! ( Exits up stairs .) 

SIMMONS. Chet, you're the limit ! 

CHESTER. Why ? 

SIMMONS. The idea of saying such things to a woman's face ! 

CHESTER . Oh, | didn't mean anything, and she does look like the devil this 
morning ! 

SIMMONS. | know that, but you don't have to tell her so ! 

CHESTER. Oh, fiddle ! We've got more important things to think about. Here's a 
letter from Joe Bush & Company. ( Sits and starts reading. ). " Referring to your favor 
of the 12th inst.” 

SIMMONS. Oh, never mind that. I've no head for business today. | want to talk with 
you about 

something else. 

CHESTER. What ? 

SIMMONS. Sit over here. Can that butt ! And 

I'll get you a fresh cigar. ( CHESTER puts stub of cigar in an aluminum cigar case 
which he takes from his pocket. SIMMONS gets humidor and holds it out to Cher who 
takes a cigar. SIMMONS takes one. SIMMONS now lights his cigar. CHET examines 
his. ), Well, Chet, Ethel came home from Chicago today. 

CHESTER ( Taking band of cigar ). Oh, that so ? Little Ethel home again ? 
SIMMONS ( Studying CHET) . Uh huh, she's not the little Ethel she was when she 
went away . She's 

a grown woman now, Chet. 

CHESTER ( Biting the end off his cigar) . You don't say ! 

SIMMONS. Yes. She's a grown woman, and it's time she had a husband. Now, my 
plan is this. | 

want the business to remain just as it is. In a few years | shall retire, and you can go 
right ahead and run the factory alone. Now what do you say ? 

CHESTER ( Sticks the whole cigar in mouth and pulls it out, to wet it ) . Well, that 
suits me, all right. Will Ethel's husband want to work in the factory ? 

SIMMONS. Oh, | forgot to tell you -- You are to marry Ethel ! 

CHESTER ( Surprised ). | - marry ? 

SIMMONS. Why not ? 

CHESTER ( Rising ). | - marry - Ethel ? 

SIMMONS. Certainly. 

CHESTER ( Unable to think of any girl caring for him, shakes his head pathetically ). 
Oh, Mr. Simmons, you mustn't joke with me like that. 

SIMMONS. I'm not joking, Chet. | mean it. 

CHESTER (A little smile coming to his face ) . You really mean it, Mr. Simmons ? 
SIMMONS. Of course ! Why shouldn't | ? 

CHESTER ( Thinks a second, then gets confiden tial ) . You know , Mr. Simmons, I'll 


tell you some thing. Sometimes when I've been sitting alone in my room and hear 
the neighbors out in their yard, 

| have thought how nice it would be to have someone who cared for me like other 
fellows havea little home -- and maybe some Oh shucks ! ( He realizes it is a dream 
.) 

SIMMONS. Why “ Oh, shucks" ? 

CHESTER ( Shaking his head ). It's no use ! 

SIMMONS. Why not ? 

CHESTER ( Pathetically ). Well, women never seem to take to me. | don't know why. | 
was a pretty baby. 

SIMMONS. I'll tell you why. You have no manners. You never say pretty things to 
them. If you want to make a hit with the ladies, you've got to be gallant, show them 
some attention, flatter them. 

When you meet a lady, you must go up and bow like this -- (He struts over to CHET 
and bows gallantly .) And then spiel a little French : “ Chére Madame, avec jours 
vous merci beaucoup . " ( CHET takes it seriously.) Then you might even kiss her 
hand, like this. ( He takes CHET's hand and starts to kiss it but makes a wry face. ) 
Look at those paws ! They're black with ink ! ( Throws his hand from him and turns 
away. ) 

CHESTER ( Looks at his hand and then rubs it on his trousers ). Well, how did | know 
you were going to kiss my hand ? 

SIMMONS. And your clothes, Chet ! That suit looks like an eighteen -dollar-a -week 
bookkeeper's. 

CHESTER. That's what | was when | bought it. 

SIMMONS. Eight years ago ! 

CHESTER. Yes! 

SIMMONS. Have you ever had it pressed ? 

CHESTER. No ! 

SIMMONS. And look at those pants ! They look like you were getting ready to jump. 
And that celluloid collar -- and that ready-made tie ! Good heavens ! Nobody wears 
those things any more. Take ' em off. I'll get you some of mine. ( Exits 

upstairs. Chet looks at ink stained fingers, -- spits on them and wipes with 
handkerchief. Then he takes 

of his collar and tie and puts them in his pocket. He then pulls off his cuffs and turns 
them around. 

He wets his thumb and forefinger and tries to make. a crease in his trousers, 
watching the effect. SIMMONS runs downstairs with a collar, a rather gawdy four in - 
hand tie, an atomizer, a hair brush and hand mir ror.) Here you are ! ( Puts articles 
on table, except the collar.) Put on that collar. 

CHESTER ( Putting on collar ). Gee ! It's a high one ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, that's smart. And here's a tie 

that is a tie. ( Puts tie on Chet and ties it. ) 

CHESTER. Don't you think that's a little loud, Mr. Simmons ? 

SIMMONS. No, it's snappy ! Now button up your vest. 

CHESTER. But it's summer time. 

SIMMONS. Never mind the time. ( Cher buttons vest. ) Now, sit down there. ( He 
puts Chet in chair, gets atomizer and squirts eau-de-cologne on his head. Chet sniffs 
it disgustedly. SIMMONS parts and combs his hair. ) 

CHESTER. Ah ! | feel like a fool ! 

SIMMONS ( Squints at Cher's profile ). Nonsense ! 


You're beginning to look almost human. 

CHESTER ( Rising, hopefully) . Do you think so ? 

SIMMONS. Of course ! Now put your handker chief in your breast pocket. ( Cher 
takes a crumpled soiled handkerchief from his hip pocket and starts to jam it in his 
breast pocket. ) Oh, heavens ! Here, take mine. ( Takes fresh, folded handkerchief 
from 

his own coat and puts it in CHET's.) And now a flower for your buttonholel ( Gets a 
flower and puts it in CHET's buttonhole. He steps back and admires his work, then 
takes a mirror and holds it up in front of CHET. ) Now look at that ! 

CHESTER ( Smiles in satisfaction ) . Yeah, fine ! 

( Then the smile sudden '; dies out.). But how about the boys down at the factory ! 
SIMMONS. Oh, rot ! We must turn up your trousers ! 

CHESTER. What for ? 

SIMMONS. It's the fashion - See mine ?-Put your foot up there. ( CHET puts foot on 
arm of chair. 

SIMMONS turns up one leg - CHET walks away. ) Now the other one. 

CHESTER. Both of them ? 

SIMMONS. Of course both of them. Chester. Ah, these women ask too high a price. 
( SIMMONS turns up the other leg. Door bell. ) 

SIMMONS. Now I'm going to send for Ethel. 

CHESTER. What for ? 

SIMMONS. You've got to propose to her ! ( Starts. ) 

CHESTER. Oh, Gee ! Wait a minute ! | don't know what to say ! | never proposed to a 
girl in my life ! 

SIMMONS ( Slapping CHET on the back ) . Oh, buck up, buck up ! Use your head, 
that's all. 

( ANNIE ‘enters with roses done up in paper. ) 

What's that, Annie ? 

ANNIE. A bouquet for Miss Ethel. 

SIMMONS. Who sent it ? 

ANNIE. Mr. Shields, | suppose. 

SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. Shields ! Give them to me. 

( Takes flowers.) Go ask Miss Ethel to come here. 

ANNIE. Yes sir. 

SIMMONS. And Annie, don't say anything about the flowers. 

ANNIE. No sir, | won't. ( Exits. ) 

SIMMONS. Now you see, that's the way to do 

things. (Holds up flowers. ) 

CHESTER. Who is this Shields ? 

SIMMONS. He's your rival, from Chicago and Paris ! and he's dangerous. If you don't 
get busy he'll grab her right from under your nose. ( He looks at flowers, takes off 
paper, pulls off the card. ) 

ANNIE ( Enters ) . Miss Ethel will be right down. 

SIMMONS. Thank you, Annie. ( ANNIE exits . ) 

CHESTER. Oh geel ( Nervously .) 

SIMMONS. Now's your chance. Here ! Take these ! 

CHESTER. I've got one already. 

SIMMONS. Take them all. ( Forces flowers in his hands. ) 

CHESTER. Why, what do | want? 

SIMMONS. Sst ! Here she comes ! Now go to it ! 


( Exits. CHESTER nervously pantomimes a proposal. ) 

ETHEL ( Coming downstairs with tennis costume on and racket in her hand . ) Why, 
Mr. Binney, how do you do ? I'm glad to see you again. ( She holds out hand. He 
drops flowers in chair as he passes, utterly bowled over by the change in the girl 
since he saw her last.) 

CHESTER. Why, Miss Ethel, you're beautiful! 

ETHEL. Oh, nonsense, Mr. Binney, I've just grown up , that's all! 

CHESTER. Oh, no, you're beautiful! 

ETHEL. Why, Mr. Binney, that's very sweet of you , -- and those lovely flowers, are 
they for me ? 

CHESTER. Which flowers ? 

ETHEL. Those. ( Pointing to them. ) 

CHESTER ( Suddenly recovering himself ). Yes - uh - uh - of course. ( Grabs flowers 
and pushes 

them into her arms, then, suddenly and awkwardly grabs her hand and kisses it . ) 
ETHEL ( Looks at him amazed ) . Why, Mr. Binney, how you have changed ! 
CHESTER. Yes, “ Chére madame, avec jours vous merci beaucoup . " 

Ethel. Oh, Mr. Binney ! ( She blushes and turns away, covering her face. ) 
CHESTER ( Facing front). Now what the Sam Hill did | say ? 

ETHEL ( Looks him over) . And you're all dolled up , too ! 

CHESTER. Uh huh ! 

ETHEL. Oh, it doesn't suit you at all . 

CHESTER. That's just what | said ! ( With finger in his collar. ) 

ETHEL. What? 

CHESTER. Nothing -- nothing. ( He looks earnestly at ETHEL again . ) But, Miss 
Ethel, you're beautiful! 

ETHEL. Oh, you mustn't call me" Miss. " I'm “ Ethel” to you, always. Do you 
remember how you used to play with me when | was a little girl ? 

CHESTER ( Pleased ). Uh huh ! 

ETHEL. And do you remember the day | put a tack on your chair and you sat down 
on it ? 

CHESTER ( Laughing ) . Yes, you always did the cutest things ! And now you're 
grown up - and you're beautifull (Perfectly amazed. ) 

ETHEL. Ah, Mr. Binney, you're flattering me ! 

CHESTER. No, no, I'm serious. Why when | look at you, why you -- you're beautiful! 
ETHEL. Oh, I'd better get out of here or you'll be falling in love with me. ( Puts down 
flowers, and 

takes up racket. ) 

CHESTER. No, wait ! ( He gathers himself together and starts his declaration .) | 
have already fallen. | am in love with you ! You're 

ETHEL. Why, Mr. Binney! 

CHESTER. Don't interrupt me ! You're surprised at my changed appearance. You're 
right, | have 

changed, not only outwardly but inwardly. 

ETHEL. Why -- Mr. 

CHESTER. Don't interrupt me ! When you went away, you were still a child. But just 
now, when | saw you enter this room - | said to myself, it's terrible ! 

ETHEL. What ? 

CHESTER. Yes, it's terrible that | am an old bachelor, living alone in the world, 
nobody caring 


anything about me- (Chokes and pulls his collar out. Coughs ) this collar belongs to 
your father- (ETHEL looks at him , puzzled. CHESTER again starts his tirade) and 
when | saw you come into the room, the thought struck me : I'm so lonely, and 
you're so beautiful, and we have known each other so long, and you've got to marry 
somebody, and - and- (He 

grabs flowers and offers them to her) . Why don't you be my wife ? 

ETHEL ( Astonished and a little bit sorry for Cher) . Why, Mr. Binney -- you want to 
marry me ? 

CHESTER ( Nods his head ) . Uh huh ! 

ETHEL. Who put that idea into your head ? 

CHESTER. Your father. That is-- 

ETHEL. Oh | see. 

CHESTER. Oh, but that was before | saw you | never knew | could feel like this. 
ETHEL ( Sympathetically ). Oh, Mr. Binney, you're an awfully nice fellow - a fine 
fellow - and 

you will make some woman happy, but for me, why | 

CHESTER. | suppose I'm too old for you ? 

ETHEL. Oh, no, it's not that. On the contrary, if | marry it must be a mature man. 
CHESTER. Well, then- (He unconsciously runs his hand over his bald head. ) 

ETHEL. But he must be a man who has lived ; who knows the world. He must be 
attractive to 

other girls as well as to me. He must be a worldly interesting man, a man who has 
sowed his wild oats; 

and Mr. Binney, | think you must admit you're not that type. ( Door bell rings. ) 
CHESTER . Well, three years ago | spent two weeks in Los Angeles ! 

ETHEL ( Suppressing a smile) . | know , but that isn't quite what | mean. 

CHESTER. Oh ! 

ETHEL. But don't you feel badly, Mr. Binney. You'll marry sometime. You're born to be 
a hus band, and you'll find some nice girl who isn't so fussy as | am. ( ETHEL takes 
CHET's hand, caresses it fora moment -- then gets racket. CHET looks at 

hand she has held. SHIELDS enters dressed in tennis clothes and carrying a racket.) 
SHIELDS. Well, are you ready for our game ? 

ETHEL. Yes, yes, all ready. ( Stops. Glances at Chet. ) Oh, Roger, | want you to meet 
my old 

‘friend, Mr. Binney. He's daddy's partner. Mr. Binney, this is Mr. Shields. 

CHESTER ( Has been looking at the hand ETHEL held, and as SHIELDS comes 
forward he is about to give it to him - Suddenly shakes hands with SHIELDS with his 
left hand. ) 

SHIELDS. Charmed. I'm sure ! 

CHESTER. How do you do.. 

SHIELDS. You'll excuse us -- won't you ? 

CHESTER. Uh huh. 

ETHEL. Goodbye, Mr. Binney. 

CHESTER ( Completely downcast ) . Goodbye. 

SHIELDS . Goodbye, old chap . 

CHESTER. Goodbye. ( Shields and ETHEL exit. 

SHIELDS saying to ETHEL “ Is there something the matter with MR. BINNEY's hand? 
etc." CHET looks 

after them, heaves a sigh of resignation. He takes off SIMMONS' tie and collar, and 
puts back his own, 


then he unbuttons his vest. SIMMONS peeks in, then enters.) 

SIMMONS ( Buoyantly). Well, how about it ? 

CHESTER. It's all settled . 

SIMMONS ( Delighted ). No really ? 

CHESTER. Here's your tie, and your collar. ( Gives them to him. ) And your 
handkerchief - | 

didn't use it. ( Gives it to him .) 

SIMMONS. Well, and what did she say ? 

CHESTER. She said I'd make a very good husband. 

SIMMONS. Fine! 

CHESTER. But not for her ! (Sits .) 

SIMMONS. What ? 

CHESTER. She said | hadn't sowed any wild oats. 

SIMMONS. Hadn't what ? 

CHESTER. Said | hadn't lived enough -- didn't know enough women. 

SIMMONS. Oh, that's what the matter ? It's that fellow Shields, bragging about his 
old love affairs. 

You should have done the same thing. 

CHESTER. But | haven't had any love affairs ! 

SIMMONS. | know. You're a freak. But you needn't tell Ethel you haven't had any. 

( Stands 

thinking. ) 

CHESTER. | didn't tell her she just seemed to know it. You see, Mr. Simmons, it's no 
use, no 

girl has ever given me a tumble, and | guess no girl ever will. 

SIMMONS. You're going to marry my daughter. 

CHESTER . But she wants someone who's had a 

lot of love affairs. 

SIMMONS. Exactly ! And she's going to get what she wants. (With hand on back of 
his head, thinking. ) 

CHESTER. What do you mean ? 

SIMMONS ( Turning round ) . We are going to sow some wild oats. 

CHESTER. What are you talking about ? 

SIMMONS. We are going to make you a man of the world, a man who has lived his 
whole life in an Oat field . 

CHESTER . Well, | was brought up on the farm. 

SIMMONS. No, no ! You don't understand. ( Still thinking. Then suddenly turns with a 
clear thought. ) 

You have had a love affair with a famous beauty. 

CHESTER ( Rises ) . Famous beauty ! Who ? 

SIMMONS. Well, | don't know who yet, but we'll find somebody. 

CHESTER. Ah, Ethel wouldn't believe it ! ( Sits . ) 

SIMMONS ( Still thinking ) . We'll give her proofs ! 

CHESTER. What proofs? 

SIMMONS. Why love letters - photographs 'n everything ! 

Chester. Where you going to get them ? 

SIMMONS ( Thinking a second, then suddenly ). 

Down at the book store on the corner they have a lot of pictures of beautiful women 
. You go down there and buy a bunch of them. 

CHESTER ( Getting the idea, he rises ) . Geel Do you think you can put it over ? 


SIMMONS. Leave that to me- You get the pic tures, and be sure they are beauts. 
CHESTER. By Gosh ! I will ! 

SIMMONS. Attaboy ! 

CHESTER ( Stops at archway and turns). Mr. Simmons, an hour ago | hadn't thought 
of getting married, but now, I'm -- I'm - alame ! (He makes an awkward gesture of 
enthusiasm, and exits.) 

( Door bell rings.) 

SALLY ( Of of hall as Chet opens ‘door). Oh, Mr. Binney ! 

LILA. Good morning, Mr. Binney. 

Chester ( Of) . Oh, how do you do, girls ? 

( SALLY and LilA enter CHET exits.) 

SALLY. How do you do, Mr. Simmons ? 

LILA. Good morning, Mithter Thimmons. 

SIMMONS. Oh, good -morning, girls. We haven't seen you for a long time. 

SALLY. We came over to see Ethel. 

LILA. Yeth, we thaw her come thith morning in a mathine. Oh, a lovely mathine ! 
SIMMONS. Oh, she'll be glad to see you. I'll call her. Here she comes now . ( ETHEL 
enters. SIMMONS exits.) 

ETHEL. Hello, girls! ( They all meet and adlib in speech and action. ) 

SALLY & LILA. Hello, Ethel ! 

ETHEL. | saw you come in. I'm awfully glad to see you. How did you know | was 
home? 

LILA . We thaw you path our houth in the mathine ! 

SALLY. And there was a young man with you! 

LILA. Oh, a handthome young man ! 

ETHEL. Oh, | forgot! I'm back in Sandusky 

where everybody knows everything you do ! 

SALLY. Are you engaged ? 

ETHEL. No, of course not ! It was just a friend who brought me down from Chicago in 
his car. 

( Roger enters.) Here he is. Oh, Roger, | want you to meet my friends, Miss Lila 
Wilson and Miss 

Sally Otis. Mr. Shields of Chicago and Paris. 

LILA. Pleathed to meet you, Mithter Thieldth. 

SHIELDS. Je suis enchanté, Mademoiselle. ( He kisses her hand - she is 
tremendously affected .) 

SALLY. How do you do, Mr. Shields ? ( Almost overcome.) 

SHIELDS. Mademoiselle ! ( Kisses SALLY's hand. ) 

LILA . Ith thith your firtht vithit to Sandusky ? 

SHIELDS. I'm sorrry to say it is . But if | had known how lovely the girls of Sandusky 
are, | should have come long ago ! 

LILA . Oh, Mither Thieldth ! ( She wriggles.) 

SALLY. Should you, Mr. Shields ? 

LILA. Ethel, he'th thweet ! 

ETHEL. Isn't he ? ( To SHIELDS.) Shall we finish our game ? 

SHIELDS. Yes, of course, perhaps the young ladies would like to play ? 

SALLY. We don't play tennis. 

LILA . We'll watth you. 

SALLY . Oh, yes, I'd love to ! 

SHIELDS. Then come along. You know last winter in Switzerland, | taught the dear 


Duchess. 

She was a nice woman but she drank- ( They all exit. CHESTER enters with pictures 
in his hand. He looks after them, heaves a great sigh - then suddenly comes to, 
looks at pictures in his hand, brightens up and comes into room looking for 
SIMMONS. SIMMONS runs down the stairs.) 

SIMMONS ( TO CHET) . Back already ? 

CHESTER. Yes. 

SIMMONS. What did you get ? 

CHESTER. | got some great ones ! 

SIMMONS. Finel 

CHESTER. But they cost a lot of money. Sixty five cents apiece ! 

SIMMONS ( Sits putting on glasses) . Let's see' em ! 

( CHET hands over one of the pictures. He looks at it, and then at Chet. Snorts.) 
Great Scott ! 

CHESTER. What's the matter ? ( Looks at pic ture over SIMMONS' shoulder. ) 
SIMMONS. You're ambitious, I'll say that for you . 

Chester. Why ? 

SIMMONS (Holds out picture ) . That's the Queen of Roumania. ( Another loud 
laugh .) 

CHESTER. Well, wouldn't she do ? 

SIMMONS. Do ? Can you see the Queen of Roumania falling in love with you ? 
CHESTER. Well, she could have heard of me and written me a letter, couldn't she ? 
SIMMONS. Yes, and she could have sent you a 

kiss by radio, but she didn't ; we'll pass her. 

CHESTER. Oh, all right. How about this one ? 

( Hands him another.) 

SIMMONS ( Looks at it, and bursts out into uncon trollable laughter. ) 

CHESTER. What's the matter ? 

SIMMONS. Are you crazy ? 

CHESTER. Why? 

SIMMONS. This is the Mona Lisa ! 

CHESTER. Well, what's the matter with her ? | 

like her face. She has such a nice kind of smile ! 

SIMMONS. She's been dead five hundred years at 

least ! 

CHESTER. That's too bad ! | liked her the best 

of all ! 

SIMMONS ( Looks at him disgusted. Shakes his head ) . You would. 

CHESTER. Well, how about this one ? ( Handing SIMMONS another. 

SIMMONS looks at it, snorts and puts his head, down in his hands. ) What's wrong 
with her ? 

SIMMONS. You think you had a love affair with 

this one, do you ? 

CHESTER. Why not ? 

SIMMONS. Do you know who that is ? 

CHESTER. No. 

SIMMONS. It's Julian Eltinge! 

CHESTER. Julian Eltinge ! Who is she ? 

SIMMONS. It isn't a she- it's a hel- An actor who impersonates women on the stage. 
CHESTER. Oh, that won't do, will it ? 


SIMMONS. | should think not ! 

CHESTER. I've only got one more. 

SIMMONS. | suppose that's the Goddess of Liberty. 

CHESTER ( Reading the name on photo ). No, 

it's Letty Lythe. 

SIMMONS ( Rises ) . What's that! Letty Lythe ! 

Let me see it ! ( SIMMONS looks at picture delighted .) 

Letty Lythe -- the Movie Queen ! 

CHESTER. Really ? 

SIMMONS. Couldn't be better ! This'll make 

Ethel sit up and take notice ! 

CHESTER. Do you think so ? 

SIMMONS. Why her name is on the billboards all 

over town right now in letters that high. ( Measur ing with his hands.) One of her 
pictures is running here this week ! 

CHESTER. Is that so ? ( Takes picture and looks 

at it. ) 

SIMMONS. You couldn't have found anyone bet 

ter ! She'll simply knock Ethel cold -- and my Hattie, 

too. She's crazy about Letty Lythe. She's been 

to see her picture twice this week already ! 

CHESTER ( Looking at picture ) . So, Letty Lythe fell for me, did she ? 
SIMMONS. I'll say she took a tumble. ( Laughs, 

slaps Cher on back . He stops, thinking.) Let's see , when was it ? 

CHESTER ( Scratching his head ) . My memory is a blank . 

SIMMONS ( Thinks a second, then suddenly) . Why 

three years ago ! When you went to Los An geles ! 

CHESTER. Why Los Angeles ? 

SIMMONS. Los Angeles is just next door to Holly 

wood, where she was making a picture when you 

were there. ( Takes picture from Chet. ) What could be better ? Ah, I'm glad | sent 
you out there! 

(Nudges CHET, taking out fountain pen. ) 

CHESTER (Wanting to get everything straight ). 

Uh - uh - how far did this love affair 

SIMMONS. Oh, the further the better ! 

CHESTER. Oh ! ( Pause. ) Were there any con sequences ? 

SIMMONS. No- no - no ! The affair's all over 

now , of course, and when it ended - uh -- she gave you this picture - as a sort of 
sweet reminder, a 

pleasant souvenir, you know ! 

CHESTER. | see ! 

SIMMONS ( Sits ) . But there's got to be some writ ing on it. Let me see ! Just a few 
words. Some 

thing affectionate - sweet - loving! ( He thinks a 

moment. Chet looks over his shoulder.) Now uh - what shall we say ? 
CHESTER ( Stupidly) . Why, how about : “ Kind est regards, Sincerely yours” ? 
SIMMONS ( Disgusted ) . No - no ! This woman loved you to distraction ! 
CHESTER. Oh, well, that wouldn't do then . 

SIMMONS. No. It must be something burning 


full of fervour ! 

CHESTER. Oh, of course . ( Thinks a moment, 

then suddenly.) How about some poetry ? 

SIMMONS. That's a good idea ! Let's seel Maybe 

something that rhymeswith your name. Uh - uh 

“ Good-bye Chet, | love you yet !'” 

CHESTER. You wouldn't get any gold medals for that ! 

SIMMONS. Well, if you can do any better, go 

ahead ! 

CHESTER ( Thinking out each word ). 

"Goodbye -- my Chester, 

My Chester-protector ” 

SIMMONS (Looking at CHESTER disgustedly ) . 

“My Chester-protector ! " ( Then giving up the idea of poetry.) | guess you have to 
be trained to write 

poetry. 

CHESTER. Yes, | guess you do. 

SIMMONS ( Sizing Cher up ) . You know, we've got to make ' em believe this, and 
you don't look like a lady-killer. 

CHESTER. No, | suppose not. ( Looking at him. 

self.) 

SIMMONS ( Thinks deeply and scratches his head -- then with great assurance ) . 
I've got it ! 

CHESTER. What? 

SIMMONS ( Gets ready to write ). | got to imitate this signature. ( Puts the pen 
between first and second fingers.) 

CHESTER. Uh - huh. 

SIMMONS ( Writing and reading as he writes ) . 

"To my quiet Chester, Still waters run deep. In memory of happy ( Stops to think ) 
hectic, Holly wood hours. Letty |” 

CHESTER ( Who has followed every word, takes 

picture and reads inscription ). What's the meaning of this word “ hectic " ? 
SIMMONS. Oh, that means- ah- (Waving his hand about trying to think of a definition 
). You know ! 

CHESTER. Yeah, that's all right! ( Laughs. ) 

That's great ! ( Waving picture about to dry the ink. ) What do we do next ? 
SIMMONS. We have got to get that to Ethel. 

CHESTER. But how're we going to work it ? 

SIMMONS (Hearing someone coming ) . Ssh ! 

( Listens, and peeks out upstairs -- then drops picture, 

on floor near stairs.) It's Hattie ! That's better 

yet ! 

CHESTER. What'll | do ? 

SIMMONS. Sh - sh ! Watch me, I'll tell you. 

Where are those letters ? Jerk up that chair. (SIM MONS sits in armchair. Chet gets 
chair and places it beside the armchair and sits . SIMMONS takes let-. 

ters and pretends to be going over them as Mrs. SIMMONS enters. ) Just write Mr. 
Bush that we will be able to ship his order by the end of next week. 

CHESTER ( Not understanding ). Why he didn't order anything. He only SIMMONS. 
Ssh ! (Nudges CHET. Hands CHET 


first letter, then looks at second as if he were reading it, but he cocks his eye over 
toward HATTIE, who has picked up the picture from the floor.) 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Looking at picture ). Where did this come from ? 

SIMMONS. Hm ? What? 

MRS. SIMMONS. A picture of Letty Lythe! 

SIMMONS (Nudging Chester and speaking to 

him ) . Act surprised ! 

CHESTER ( Jumping up, feeling in pockets ) . Oh, 

my goodness ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Turning picture over ) . It has some writing on the back. 
SIMMONS. It has ? What does it say ? 

Mrs. SIMMONS ( Reading ) . " To my quiet 

Chester, Still waters run deep. In memory of happy, 

hectic, Hollywood hours. Letty .' ( She looks up 

in utter amazement with mouth wide open. ) 

SIMMONS ( Rises, turning to CHET indignantly ). 

Chester !!! ( Cher looks at him perfectly dumb. 

SIMMONS whispers to Chet.). Look guilty ! ( Chet drops his head in shame. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Amazed, but a bit pleased) . 

Why, Chet Binney ! 

SIMMONS. Let me see it ! ( Takes picture, reads inscription, shakes his head. ) 
Chester, do you mean to Say that this is the way you spent the company's time and 
money when you were in Los Angeles ? 

( CHET bows head still lower. ) 

CHESTER . U- huh! 

SIMMONS. What do you think of that, Hattie ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Chester Binney ! | can hardly believe it ! ( Smiling - pleased .) 
SIMMONS ( Turning to Chet in pretended anger ) . 

Chester, I'm amazed at youl Of course your private life doesn't really concern me, 
but that you should have the audacity, after an affair like this, to ( To HATTIE .) Why, 
Hattie, do you know he has had the impertinence to ask me for our daughter's hand 
- right on top of an affair of this kindl (MRS. SIMMONS waves SIMMONS aside and 
crosses CHET. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. Chester, my ideas on these matters differ from Mr. Simmons' . | 
believe that a man 

should sow his wild oats before marriage- ( Looking around sharply at SIMMONS ) - 
not after. (SIM 

MONS winces, gets roses from table, MRS. SIMMONS looking at photograph. ) And | 
must say, you have shown excellent taste ! 

CHESTER. Uh - huh ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. A beautiful, gorgeous creature 

like Letty Lythel ( Shakes her finger at him. ) It must have cost you a tidy little sum ! 
CHESTER. Yes - sixty-five cents ! 

SIMMONS. Sst ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Chester, do you mind if | keep 

this a few minutes ? (SIMMONS motions Chet to 

let her have it. ) 

CHESTER. That's all right. 

MRS. SIMMONS. | won't be a moment. ( SIMMONS gives flowers to CHESTER 
indicating for CHESTER 


to give them to Mrs. SIMMONS. ) 

CHESTER. Hey ! Mrs. Simmons! ( Awkwardly 

holding out flowers.) Have some flowers! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Takes flowers ). Oh - why 

thank you, Chester ! 

CHESTER. You're welcome. ( Turns away dust ing his hands. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. They're lovely ! ( She looks at flowers, SIMMONS motions to Chet to 
kiss her hand. 

Cher awkwardly grabs her hand and kisses it. Mrs. SIMMONS greatly flattered and 
pleased .) Why Chester Binney, I'm beginning to think we have never known you ! 
CHESTER ( Frightened, but playing his part ) . No, 

| guess you haven't ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Shaking her finger at CHESTER) . 

Naughty boy ! Naughty boy ! ( Exits hall. CHET and SIMMONS indulge in a 
suppressed laugh. Then the laugh of both grows into a roar, and they meet and take 
each other's hands, shaking them vigorously in the greatest satisfaction. SIMMONS 
then slaps CHET on the back. ) 

SIMMONS. It couldn't have gone off better ! She'll spill it to Ethel and those two fool 
girls out there, 

and in an hour the whole town will be talking ! 

CHESTER ( Suddenly frightened ). Oh, gee whiz ! 

SIMMONS. That's all right ! That's what we want ! 

Let them cultivate the oat field . You'll be famous for those hectic hours, and Ethel 
will fall into your 

arms ! 

CHESTER. Oh, Mr. Simmons, | don't think Mrs. SIMMONS ( Off stage calling to Ethel, 
who 

is supposed to be playing tennis ). Ethel! Will you and the girls come here a 
moment, please ? 

CHESTER. Oh, Gee, I'm scared ! 

SIMMONS. Ssh ! ( Peeks off at arch .) 

CHESTER. Say, | don't think SIMMONS (Still looking of) . Ssh ! She's telling Ethell 
They're coming in here ! 

CHESTER. Oh, Gosh ! ( He bolts for door. ) 

SIMMONS. Beat it - quick - quick ! ( Runs after him, and both exit. MRS. SIMMONS 
looks in from 

hall, sees no one is in the room , motions girls in. 

ETHEL enters followed by LILA and SALLY. ) 

ETHEL. But, Mother, you must be mistaken ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. No, Ethel, | am not, | tell you 

Chester Binney has had a wild flirtation with Letty, 

Lythe. 

SALLY. Letty Lythel LILA. The motion picture thtar ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Absolutely. 

LILA. Mrs. Simmons, it can't be possible. 

MRS. SIMMONS. | learned all about it by accident. 

ETHEL. How? 

MRS. SIMMONS. | found this picture right there on the floor. It had been dropped out 
of Chester's pocket. ( Shows the girls the picture.) 

ETHEL. That's Letty Lythe! 


SALLY. Of course it is ! 

LILA. Thure ath you're born, it ith ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. And look what's on the back ! 

( They turn it over. ) 

ETHEL ( Reading). “ To my quiet Chester. Still 

waters run deep . In memory of happy, hectic, 

Hollywood hours. Letty." Why mother, it's really true ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. Of course, it's true ! 

SALLY . Isn't it exciting ? ( Takes picture.) 

LILA ( Following her, looking at writing ) . The motht thimply marvelouth thing that 
ever wath ! 

ETHEL. But who would have thought it of quiet old Chester ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Ah, but my dear - It's just as 

Miss Lythe says -- " Still waters run deep ." 

SALLY ( Holding picture ). Believe me, Ethel, it's 

the kind that don't talk about their affairs, that are 

the wildest. 

Lila. Yeth, that's been my experience. 

MRS. SIMMONS. | like Chester for having been quiet and discreet about it. 
ETHEL ( Thinking perhaps CHESTER isn't so bad after all ) . Ye-es. 

LILA. Oh, | have alwayth liked Mithter Binney. 

SALLY . So have |! And mother's often said he'd 

make a splendid husband. 

Ethel. Is that so ? Then let me tell you that 

Mr. Binney has already proposed to me 

SALLY. What ? 

LILA . He hath ? 

( Said simultaneously) 

MRS. SIMMONS. He has, Ethel ! 

ETHEL. He certainly has, and if | chose to say 

the word - well 1 

SALLY. Oh, I'm going over and tell Edith and Mrs. Jackson. They'll be shocked to 
death . ( Exits. 

Door opens and in comes SIMMONS and Chet very much engrossed in one of the 
business letters. They walk straight across the stage, not paying any attention at all 
to the women, who all watch CHESTER eagerly.) 

LILA. There he ith ! Just think - Letty Lythe! 

(SIMMONS and Chet stop, still engrossed in the let ter, talking ad lib about it. ) 
MRS. SIMMONS. Oh, Chester ! 

CHESTER. Yes ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Won't you have dinner with us this evening ? 

CHESTER. It isn't Sunday, is it ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Why, no, but you know, Chester, 

you're welcome with us any time. ( Ethel looks across at Chet.) 

CHESTER ( Looks at ETHEL, who nods her head) . 

Oh, thank you, Mrs. Simmons ! | will be glad to. 

( SIMMONS leans on the mantel and enjoys prog 

ress . ) 

ETHEL. And, Chester, after lunch won't you take us to the movies ? 

CHESTER. Why, yes, of course ! 


LILA . Leth go to the Luna. Letty Lythe ith there all thith week in " The Fight in the 
Dark !" 

ETHEL. Oh, that'll be lovely ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Joins the girls ). Oh, girls, that's the most gorgeous picture! There's 
a terrible fight in a dark room ! Two men are in love with Letty Lythe and they fight it 
out in the dark ! It's the 

most thrilling thing you ever saw. 

ETHEL. Oh, Chester, please take us to that, won't you ? 

CHESTER ( Who is a little dubious about taking them to see LETTY LYTHE ). Well, | 
don't know that - 1 

ETHEL. Oh, we've heard all about that, Chester, 

and | know how you feel, of course. But just this once, please ! ( Cher glances at 
SIMMONS who nods 

his head that it will be, all right. CHESTER still a 

bit dubious looks back at Ethel, who gives him one 

of her most fetching looks.) 

CHESTER ( Utterly unable to withstand ETHEL'S plea ). Oh, all right ! 

LILA. Oh, good ! 

ETHEL (Taking his hand and speaking very sweetly ). Thank you, Chester ! ( They 
look at each other one second, then ETHEL turns away. SIMMONS grabs Cher's hand 
surreptitiously .) 

SHIELDS ( Entering ) . | say, Ethel, aren't we go ing to finish our game ? 

ETHEL. Oh, I've had enough tennis, Roger, I'm 

tired ! 

SHIELDS ( A little taken back ) . Oh ! Well - how about a little spin in the car after 
lunch ? 

Ethel (Slightly chilly over her shoulder ). I'm sorry, but we're all going to the movies 
with Mr. 

Binney. 

SHIELDS ( Looks at BINNEY, then back at Ethel, 

then at MRS. SIMMONS -- completely taken back ). 

CHESTER. Uh - huhl (Facing audience, putting 

thumbs in vest. Realizes it is unbuttoned, stops and 

buttons it. ) 

LILA . We're going to the Luna to thee Letty 

Lythe in “ The Fight in the Dark. ” 

SHIELDS. But surely you 

MRS. SIMMONS. Yes. ( Joins the girls.) 

Shields. Why | thought that 

CHESTER. Yes, I've decided to give the girls a 

treat this afternoon . 

SALLY and OTHERS ( Putting heads through win dows ) . Hello, Mr. Binney, we've 
been hearing about you . Tell us all about it. 

CHESTER. Why there is nothing to tell 

Mrs. JACKSON ( Putting head in through hall window at back ) . Hello, Chester, how's 
Los An geles ? 

SIMMONS ( Breaks into laughter slapping CHESTER on back ) . The whole town's 
talking ! ( The ladies begin gathering about him, and all talk and move ad lib as the 
curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


end Act 1 


ACT Il 

It is morning one week later. The curtain rises on an empty stage. The telephone is 
ringing. It 

stops and rings again. ANNIE enters wiping her hands on her apron. 

ANNIE. All right, I'm coming ! ( Speaks in 'phone. ) Hello !-Who wants her ? - Just a 
minute. 

I'll see. ( Turns toward hall. As she does so, MRS. 

SIMMONS enters from upstairs.) 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Who is it, Annie ? 

ANNIE. Mrs. Taylor. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Oh, that old pest ! ( Takes re 

ceiver and speaks very sweetly. ANNIE exits. ) 

Good Morning, Emma dear,-Oh, very well, and how are you ?-Oh, you were at the 
Luna Theatre 

last night ! Could you get seats ?-Yes, they're holding the picture over another 
week . How did 

you like it ?-Yes, Letty Lythe is lovely, isn't she ? 

-Yes, Mr. Binney certainly has good tastel What ? You want to speak to Mr. Binney ? - 
( rather chilly ). Your daughter's taken a fancy to him 

Is that so ? Then it may interest you to know that Mr. Binney is engaged to my 
daughter . -- Yes, we had a little party last evening to announce it. - Oh, just the 
family and immediate friends -- ( very, sweetly ). Goodbye, dear.- ( Hangs up 
receiver.) 

The old cat ! 

Ethel ( Entering, brightly ). Good morning, Mother. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Good morning, my dear. (Em braces her, then holds her off to look 
at her.) How sweet you look this morning ! 

ETHEL. Dol ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. And you're very happy, aren't 

you ? 

ETHEL. Oh, yes, mother ! ( Claps her hands.) 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Who do you think telephoned just now ? 

Ethel. Who ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Mrs. Taylor ! She wanted Chester to dine with them tonight. 
ETHEL. Oh ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. She said her daughter, Elsie, was mad about him. 

ETHEL. Huh ! That snub -nosed little thing ! As if Chester would look at her ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. How they all envy you, my dear ! 

ETHEL ( Kneeling on chair ) . Yes. Wait until they read the notice of our engagement 
in the papers 

today. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. They will simply burst ! 

ETHEL ( Jumping up ) . Oh, it's a marvelous feel ing, Mother. 

MRS. SIMMONS: Yes ? 


ETHEL. Wasn't Daddy funny at the party last night ? | never saw him in such a good 
humor. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. No, wonder, with such a prospective son -in - law . (SALLY and LILA 
run in. The scene becomes noisy ad lib during which they embrace, talk and laugh .) 
SALLY. Good morning, Ethel. 

LILA. Hello, Ethel. 

SALLY. Oh, the party last night was lovely. 

LILA. And Mither Binney wath magnifithent! 

SALLY. Good morning, Mrs. Simmons. 

LILA. How- de-do, Mithith Thimmonth. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Good morning, my dears. 

ETHEL. Doesn't Chester look well in his new 

clothes ? 

SALLY . Fine ! 

LILA . Oh, he'th just too thweet, for anything. 

And the whole town ith talking about him. Ithn't it exthiting ? 

SALLY. Did you know they have held the picture over another week ? 

LILA. And look at the picthure potht cardth. 

They are giving them away at the Luna. Letty Lythe in all her printhipal parths. 

( Ethel shows just a little bit of jealousy.) I'll give thith thet to you Ethel, unleth 
you're jealouth of her. 

ETHEL. Of course, I'm not jealous. 

SALLY. Let's put them on the mantel. ( Grabs 

pictures. ) 

LILA . Yes, leth ! ( They put all six pictures along the mantel. CHESTER enters from 
hall dressed up 

to the nines in a very sporty outfit. He carries a bunch of violets and wears one in 
his lapel. He is 

completely transformed .) 

CHESTER. Good morning, everybody. 

ETHEL. Good morning, Chester. 

SALLY. Good morning, Mr. Binney. 

LILA . How do you do, Mr. Binney. 

CHESTER. | brought you some flowers, Ethel. 

ETHEL. Oh, Chester, how sweet of you ! (He kisses her hand gallantly .) 

SALLY ( To LILA ). Don't they look cute together ? 

LILA. Jutht too thweet. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Well, Chester, have you for gotten I'm here ? 

CHESTER ( Looks at her) . Oh, so you are ! ( Turns back to Ethel. ) 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Aren't you going to kiss me ? 

CHESTER. Sure ! The way | feel today, | could do anything ! ( Wipes mouth with 
sleeve, and kisses her hand. ) 

SALLY and Lila. We are here too . 

ETHEL. No, no, he's mine. You go get one of your own . ( She scatters them. ) 
CHESTER. Well, now ladies, I'm afraid I'll have to leave all wholesale, business to my 
house. (Girls laugh .) 

ETHEL. Another new suit, Chester ? Let me 

look at you ! ( She spins him around. ) 

CHESTER. Thirty -nine seventy - five, do you like it ? 

Mrs. SIMMONS. It's very smart, Chester. 


CHESTER. But | don't like to wear it down to the office. It seems to upset the morale. 
SALLY. Well, now that we've seen him, we must go, Lila. 

LILA . Yeth . Goodbye, Mr. Binney. 

CHESTER. Goodbye. 

SALLY and Lila . Goodbye, Ethel. Goodbye, Mrs. Simmons. 

Mrs. SIMMONS and ETHEL. Goodbye. Good bye. See you soon. ( SALLY and Lila exit. 
Ethel crosses to CHESTER, expecting a kiss. CHESTER hesitates and both turn and 
look at MRS. SIMMONS.) 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Taking the hint) . Well, I'll leave you two dear children alone. ( MRS. 
SIMMONS exits. CHESTER crosses to ETHEL opening his arms 

wide. ETHEL falls in them. He stands with arms still extended, looking at the mantel. 
He then drops his arms without embracing her, dumbfounded .) 

CHESTER. Where did all those pictures come 

from ? 

ETHEL . Oh, Sally and Lila put them up. 

CHESTER. Let's take them down. 

Ethel. No, no, if you take them down, they'll think I'm jealous. 

CHESTER. Aw, you're not jealous of her, Ethel ? 

ETHEL. No, of course I'm not, but -- ( Thinking a second ) . Sit down, Chester. | want 
to ask you something. 

CHESTER. Wh -what ? 

ETHEL. It's about Letty Lythe. 

CHESTER. Oh, why discuss her any more ? 

ETHEL. Sit down. ( He sits in armchair. ) 

CHESTER. That's all over, and let's not talk 

about it. 

ETHEL ( Sitting on arm of chair with her arm on the back of it ) . But | want to know 
one thing. 

CHESTER (A little frightened ). What ? What is it ? 

Ethel. Are you sure you don't care for her any 

more -- just the least bit ? 

CHESTER ( Looking at her seriously ). Ethel, | 

don't care the least bit for anyone or anything in 

the world except -- just you. 

ETHEL. Darling ! ( Throws her arms around his neck and lays cheek on top of his 
head, thinks a 

second, then her curiosity getting the better of her, 

she speaks without moving .) But, Chester, why did you break with her ? 

CHESTER . What? ( Tries to look up without 

moving. ) 

Ethel. What made you give her up ? 

CHESTER. Well - well - Suppose you ask your 

father. 

Ethel. But why ? ( Raises head and withdraws arm. ) 

CHESTER. He knows all about it. He'll tell you. 

ETHEL. Oh, but, Chester, we're engaged now, 

and I'm going to be your wife. | think you ought to tell me these things. 

CHESTER ( Turning to her) . Now, Ethel, | wish you wouldn't talk about it any more. It 
embarrasses me, honestly it does. 

Ethel. Well, all right, but you're sure you don't still care for her- just the least little bit 


? 


CHESTER. My dear Ethel, it's exactly as if | had never seen the girl in all my life . 
ETHEL. Really ? 

CHESTER. Really. 

ETHEL. Oh, you darling ! ( She again throws arms around his neck, laying cheek on 
top of his head as before. A pause. CHESTER speaks without moving. ) 

CHESTER. But, Ethel, you'll never let her - or or anything come between us -- will 
you ? ( The end of the speech spoken in a frightened, pathetic voice. ) 

Erhel. Of course not, you darling. ( She gives him an extra hug. He holds her tight. 
There is a 

pause. ) 

SIMMONS ( Entering carrying a package in his hand. He stops ) . Good stuff ! Go to 
it, Chet. 

( Claps his hands. ) 

ETHEL (Jumps up, Chet rises) . Daddy, how you frightened me ! 

SIMMONS. Well, in the future, I'll Knock before | come in. ( Laughs. ) 

ETHEL. | think you ought to ! ( Stops and throws CHET a kiss.) Goodbye, Chester. 
CHESTER. Goodbye. ( Throws her a kiss awk wardly. ETHEL exits.) 

SIMMONS. Well, what do you think of the old 

man now ? Isn't everything coming off just as | said it would ? 

CHESTER. Yep, that was certainly a good idea of yours. ( Phone rings.) 

SIMMONS ( Takes up receiver ) . Hello ! ( Looks around. ) Why_no, Mr. Binney has 
just stepped 

out. 

CHESTER. No, I'm still here. 

SIMMONS. Ssh ! ( Puts hand over phone, and leans towards CHET, working his 
mouth violently, 

as if trying to whisper something. ) 

CHESTER ( With hand behind his ear) . What ? 

SIMMONS ( Into phone ) . Any message ?-Ithink 

Mr. Binney has an appointment this afternoon, but I'll tell him when he comes in -- 
all right -- Goodbye. 

(Hangs up. ) She wanted you to drive out to the 

club with her this afternoon. 

CHESTER. Who was it ? 

SIMMONS. The new minister's wife. 

CHESTER. Gee whiz ! ( He falls in chair. SIM 

MONS slaps him on back, laughing. ) 

SIMMONS. It's working, my boy, it's working ! 

(Looking at mantel, seeing pictures. ) Where did 

those pictures come from ? 

CHESTER. Sally and Lila Wilson brought them | wanted to take them down but Ethel 
wouldn't let me. 

SAMMONS. No, no, let ' em alone. We don't want 

them to forget about this thing, you know, and look here ! I've had the other one 
framed. ( Takes paper off package, shows picture to CHET. ) And I've had the back 
cut out to show the inscription. 

CHESTER. Now, listen , Mr. Simmons, | don't think we ought to carry this too far. 
SIMMONS. Look here, Chet, did | or did | not pull this thing off ! 

CHESTER. Well - you gave it the first yank but 


SIMMONS. Then, leave it to me ! ( Puts picture 

on table. ) 

CHESTER ( Disgruntled ). Oh ! All right. 

SIMMONS. Buck up , Chet ! Why you're the talk of Sandusky ! You're the most 
important member of the family now ! Nobody pays any attention to me. ( Looking 
around to see that no one is listen ing.) But perhaps that's just as well. (Confiden 
tially .) Listen, Chet, -- You know last week we thought there was something wrong 
with the Missus. 

Well, we were right -- there was. 

CHESTER. Yea ? 

SIMMONS. Sadie Bloom left her handbag in my 

taxicab, and the next morning the taxi driver brought it to the house, and my wife 
got it. Annie told me. 

CHESTER. Sadie Bloom ! Who's Sadie Bloom ? 

SIMMONS. My dancing teacher. 

CHESTER. Oh, that one! What was her hand 

bag doing in your taxi ? 

SIMMONS. Well, after the 'dance, it was raining. 

So | threw her in the taxi and took her home, and 

when she got out she left the darn bag. 

CHESTER. Does Mrs. Simmons know all about 

this ? 

SIMMONS. | don't know how much she knows, 

because | don't know what was in the bag. But from her general remarks, | gather 
that she guesses a 

lot. 

CHESTER. Whew ! (He whistles.). 

SIMMONS. And now Sadie wants her bag back . 

She's phoned up the office about ten times this week. 

And this morning she gave me a bawling out- ac cused me of trying to steal it. 
CHESTER. Well, why shouldn't she want it back ? 

SIMMONS. Sure she does. But how could | take 

it back, when my wife has had it hid ? But this morn ing | found it. ( Nudges Chet. ) 
And do you 

know where ? 

CHESTER. Where ? 

SIMMONS. Behind our marriage certificate which she has framed and hung on the 
wall. 

CHESTER. No ! ( They both laugh . ) 

SIMMONS. So tonight | am going to take it back 

to her. 

CHESTER. Ah now, Mr. Simmons, | don't think you ought to do things like that. 
SIMMONS ( Punching him ) . You are a fine one to lecture me, after running around 
with these movie 

queens. ( Both laugh. ) 

CHESTER. Whydon't you tell your wife you are taking these dancing lessons ? 
SIMMONS. Not on your life ! Every time we go 

to a dance she comes home complaining that | spent 

the whole evening on her toes. Well, I'm going to surprise her. Some evening, all of 
a sudden, I'm 


just going to - blossom out. ( He strikes a dancing 

pose. ) 

CHESTER. But why take the dancing lessons at Sadie Bloom's place? That's the 
toughest hole in 

town . 

SIMMONS. | know, but it is the only place | can 

dance where people won't know me. 

CHESTER. Then take my advice and stop your 

dancing lessons now, while your family is still all together. 

SIMMONS. Ah, Sadie is all right - she's a good 

teacher. She calls me “ Uncle ." Here's the step 

she taught me the last time : " One, two, three, cavort -- one, two, three, swish, 
swish .” ( He dances awk wardly the dance consisting of a few steps, a kick, 
and a couple of wiggles.) How's that ? 

CHESTER. | see | advised you wrong : you should take a few more dancing lessons. 
SIMMONS. What's the matter with my dancing ? 

CHESTER. | like your cavorts all right, but | 

think your swish is terrible. 

SIMMONS. Then I'm going down tonight and 

straighten out that swish. ( He repeats the dance .) 

CHESTER ( Chuckling; confidentially ). But, say ! 

How're you going to get away ? 

SIMMONS. Easy ! I'll have another appointment with a business friend. 
CHESTER. You don't expect your wife to swallow that again ? 

SIMMONS. She'll swallow it, hook, line and sinker. 

( Looking about. ) Where is she ? 

CHESTER ( Pointing ) . In there. 

SIMMONS. Just a minute ! I'll show you. Hattie ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Of) . Yes ! 

SIMMONS. Will you come here a minute, please ? 

( To Chet.) Now watch me ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Entering). What is it, Henry ? 

SIMMONS. | just wanted to tell you that | shan't be here for dinner. ( Taking some 
papers out of his pocket, and pretending to be busy .) 

Mrs. SIMMONS (Immediately bridling ). Oh, an other important business 
conference ? 

SIMMONS. Yes. ( Engrossed with the papers.) 

MRS. SIMMONS. Uh - huh - and what is the name 

of your business friend ? 

SIMMONS. It's Mr. Donald Swift, one of our 

largest customers. ( CHESTER is puzzled at this, as he has never heard of a 
customer named DONALD SWIFT.) 

MRS. SIMMONS. Mr. Donald Swift, | suppose 

he's an old man ? 

SIMMONS. Yes, he's pretty old, -- about seventy five. A short, fat man with a bald 
head ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Oh ! short, fat man with a bald 

head ! 

SIMMONS. Yes. 

MRS. SIMMONS. And where does this Mr. Donald 


Swift live ? 

SIMMONS. Oh, he's here in Sandusky over night. 

He's stopping at the Grand Hotel. Room 221. 

MRS. SIMMONS (A little taken back by his as 

‘surance . Then quickly recovering ). Is that so ? 

Then let's phone him and have him out to din 

ner. 

SIMMONS. No, no ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. Why not ? 

SIMMONS. | -- I've already invited him, and he 

said he'd be glad to come, but that he had another 

appointment. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Well, it won't do any harm to invite him again. Maybe he has 
changed his mind. 

( She takes up receiver.) 

CHESTER. She'll find out ! 

SIMMONS. Ssh ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS ( In phone). Will you give me the Grand Hotel. ( Pause.) Yes, please. 
CHESTER. She'll find out ! 

SIMMONS. Ssh ! ( CHESTER sits, anxiously. SIM MONS glares at MRS. SIMMONS.) 
Mrs. SIMMONS. Oh, hello, is this the Grand Hotel ? I'd like to speak to the clerk . 

( She turns and gives SIMMONS a look.) Huh ! 

SIMMONS ( Shrivels up ) . Huh ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. Oh, is this the clerk ?-Well, 

this is Mrs. Simmons -- Mrs. Henry Simmons- Yes, 

of the firm of Simmons & Binney . - Yes, | just 

wanted to ask if you have a gentleman stopping there by the name of Donald Swift - 
You have ? ( She is surprised .) Connect me with his room please_Oh, he's out ? - 
( SIMMONS is relieved .) No, no, | just wanted to invite him out to the house this 
evening. He is a friend of my husband's -- No, Mr. Simmons will see him later. -- 
Thank you, that's all . Goodbye. 

( Hangs up receiver. ) No, he's not in. ( Crosses upper, then turns.) Huh ! 
SIMMONS. Huh ! ( She exits .) Whew ! That was close ! I'm going to give Dona 
medal for being 

out. 

CHESTER. Donald Swift, a big customer of ours ? 

| don't know him. 

SIMMONS (Whispering behind his hand ) . Neither do Il 

CHESTER. But how did you know he was in room 221 at the Grand ? 

SIMMONS. | went to the hotel this morning and looked at the register. | saw that 
name, Donald Swift, Room 221 . 

CHESTER. Ooo ! that's pretty smart. 

SIMMONS. Yes, | shall always do that in the ‘future. But after this, | am going to see 
to it that he is out before | tell Hattie . 

CHESTER. | don't see how you think these 

things up ! 

SIMMONS. It's a gift, my boy -- agift. " One, two, 

three, cavort : One, two, three, swish, swish .” ( He 

repeats his dance. ) 

ANNIE ( Entering with paper and an empty mar ket basket; she wears a hat) . Here 


is the morning paper, Mr. Simmons. 

SIMMONS ( Takes it ) . Ah, yes, | haven't seen the paper yet. It ought to have the 
notice of your en gagement. ( ANNIE stands admiring CHET. He turns and looks at 
her. She sighs and exits.) 

CHESTER ( Pointing to paper) . In the Society news ! 

SIMMONS ( Finding it ) . Ah, here it is ! "Mr. and Mrs. Henry Simmons announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Ethel, to Mr. Chester Binney. " Oh Boy, that's great ! 
CHESTER. Let me see it ! ( He takes it, reads and smiles foolishly. He reads it over 
again, half 

to himself and laughs again foolishly. SIMMONS also laughs.) Think of me getting in 
the Society Column ! 

SIMMONS. Why not ? 

CHESTER ( His eyes move to another column, and his interest is suddenly arrested 
by another item. He reads a few words feverishly ). Gee whiz ! 

SIMMONS. What is it ? 

CHESTER. Oh, this is terrible ! 

SIMMONS. What has happened ? 

CHESTER ( Handing him the paper ) . Look ! 

SIMMONS ( Reads article and is utterly aghast ) . 

Great Scott ! ( He collapses into chair. CHESTER grabs the paper. ) | can't believe it ! 
Read it 

again. 

CHESTER ( Terrified, his hands trembling, reads 

in a shaking voice ) . " The management of the Luna Motion Picture Theatre 
announces that it has 

secured, at great expense, a personal appearance of 

the famous film star, Letty Lythe. Miss Lythe ar 

rived in Sandusky this morning on her way from 

Los Angeles to New York, and will person tonight at the Luna Theatre where her 
great super spectacle " The Fight in the Dark” is now being shown .” Oh ! ( He sinks 
into chair. ) 

SIMMONS ( Puts his head in his hands and shakes 

it in despair ) . What are we going to do ? 

CHESTER ( Sitting stock still for a moment, then suddenly jumping up ). Good-bye! 
SIMMONS ( Stopping him ) . Where are you going ? 

CHESTER. I'm going to Honolulu ! 

SIMMONS. No, you're not ! Don't lose your head ! 

We'll fix it some way ! 

CHESTER. Oh, you think so ? For eight days the whole town's been talking about me 
and Letty Lythe, and if they find out now SIMMONS. But they won't ! 

CHESTER. They will ! They're sure to learn that we invented the whole story. Oh, 
gee! | won't dare show my face at the office. I'm going to beat it ! 

SIMMONS. Wait a minute ! Sit down ! ( Puts 

him in chair. ) We've got to fix this some way 

( Thinking hard .) 

CHESTER. How? 

SIMMONS. Listen, Chet ! She is the last person 

in the world who would hear about this thing ! 

CHESTER. What makes you think that ? 

SIMMONS. Why, you're always the last to hear 


such things about yourself. 

CHESTER. Yeah- (With a vague hope. ) That's 

401 

SIMMONS. She won't see anybody we know ! 

CHESTER. No,-maybe not. 

SIMMONS. And certainly we won't see anybody she knows 1 

CHESTER. | hope not. 

SIMMONS. Then all we have to do is to lie low 

until after she's gone ; and everything will be all 

right. 

CHESTER ( After a moment) . By Gosh, | believe 

it will ! Gee, | was scared for a minute. ( Telephone 

rings.) 

SIMMONS ( Takes off receiver ) . Hello ! What is it ? Who !!! ( To CHET. ) It's the Luna 
Thea tre ! 

CHESTER. Oh, gosh ! ( Jumps up :) 

SIMMONS ( In the phone ) . What's that ? -- Oh, 

you're the manager. -- Yes, we read it in the paper Oh, Miss Lythe will be in a box ?- 
Oh, yes, it's great - (Puts his hand over mouthpiece and speaks to Chet. ) He says 
the house will be packed ! 

CHESTER. Of course it will ! 

SIMMONS ( In phone ) . What is it ? ( Pause -- his mouth opens like a fish out of 
water. He looks help lessly at Chet. He swallows and managesto gasp 

into the phone. ) Yes, yes, Mr. Binney will be de lighted ! ( Puts hand over phone and 
speaks to Chet.) He has reserved a box for you, right next to Letty Lythe. 

CHESTER ( In desperation ). Ooooh ! (He sits 

over side of chair and leaves legs hanging over the arm .) 

SIMMONS (In phone ) . Thank you, thank you very much. -Oh, yes, good -bye ! 
(Hangs up and turns weakly to CHET.) Now what ? 

ANNIE ( Entering with basket of groceries on her arm ) . Oh, Mr. Binney, did you hear 
about it ? 

CHESTER. About what ? 

ANNIE. There's a big wagon going up and down the street with a band on it, anda 
big sign -- " Letty Lythe (herself ) at the Luna Theatre tonight. ' 

Chester ( Jumps, then recovers himself, speaking 

coldly ). Well, what about it ? 

ANNIE. Oh, Mr. Binney, | was just wondering --would you ask her if she will write in 
my autograph 

album ! 

CHESTER ( Shouting) . I've got nothing to do with it ! 

ANNIE ( Following him ) . Oh, but Mr. Binney, 

| thought that you SIMMONS. Oh, get out, get out, Annie ! ( ANNIE exits. Door bell 
rings. ) 

CHESTER. Oh, it's getting worse every minute ! 

I'm going to get out of this ! 

SIMMONS. No, no, you mustn't do that ! | tell you it'll be all right ! | can fix it ! (SALLY 
and LILA both run in, each with a handbill announcing the personal appearance of 
LETTY LYTHE.) 

LILA . Oh, Mither Thimmonth, Mithter Binney, 

have you heard the newth ! 


CHESTER ( Holding his head and leans against the mantel) . Yes, we've heard ! 
SALLY. Letty Lythe, herself, at the Luna Theatre -tonight ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Entering with handbill in her hand) . Oh, Henry, have you heard 
Letty Lythe is in town ? 

SIMMONS. Yes, we've heard ! ( Impatiently turns 

away .) 

SALLY. What do you think, we saw her down 

town. ( CHET and SIMMONS peek out of win 

dow. ) 

LILA. And thee wath drethed jutht thimply mar 

velouth . 

SALLY . We followed her to her hotel and there 

were hundreds of people there waiting to see her. 

LILA. Oh thouthanath of people ! 

SALLY. We were going up to her and tell her 

that we knew Mr. Binney. ( CHET and SIMMONS 

gasp and turn from window. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. Did you ? 

Sally. No. We couldn't get through the crowd. 

LILA. They have bandth going up and down the threet, and the Luna Theatre ith all 
covered with flagth and bannerth ! 

SALLY. We must all go to the theatre tonight to see her. 

LILA . Of courth we mutht! | wouldn't mith it 

for the worldth ! 

ETHEL ( Entering carrying handbill ). Oh, Daddy, 

have you seen this ? 

SIMMONS. Yes, we've seen it ! ( Grabs bill and crushes it. ) 

SALLY. Yes, we're all going to the theatre tonight to see her ! 

LILA. You'll go, too, won't you, Ethel ? 

ETHEL. You bet | will ! 

LILA. Leth go out on the threet, Thally, maybe the'll come this way. 

SALLY. All right ! Good-bye, see you all tonight ! 

ETHEL. See you at the Theatre ! 

( Band starts in the distance. All stop and listen . 

This band may be a phonograph band record of " Hail, Haill the Gang's All Here," 
supplemented by a real drum beaten softly, and accompanied by the mob yelling 
with hands tightly over the mouth, 

to give distance. It begins faintly, grows louder as it draws nearer, and then 
recedes. Three people may handle it. ) 

SIMMONS. Listen ! ( All stop and listen .) What's that ? 

Mrs. JACKSON and OTHERS ( Poking their heads through window ) . There she is, 
Chester! She is 

down at the corner , etc. ( All on stage ad lib, free 

ing the center stage. Other girls poke their heads in at window in hall. ) 

OTHER GIRLS ( At window ) . There's the band ! 

Letty Lythe is in town etc. 

ANNIE ( Enters stops in the door greatly excited ). 

It's Letty Lythe! She's down at the corner ! ( Exits.) 

( The scene now becomes ad lib in speech and action. All talk, laugh, and move 
excitedly covering 


the entire stage. In the excitement, SALLY and LILA exit followed by ETHEL and Mrs. 
SIMMONS, who apparently go only to the front door. SIMMONS 

crosses up on the stair landing, and looks out of the 

hall window. CHESTER crosses to lower window, 

peeking out timidly. CHESTER and SIMMONS are the 

only two visible to the audience. The band is now 

near by, playing loudly, and everybody off stage is shouting and laughing. The noise 
begins to die down 

as the procession passes. After a moment, SIMMONS crosses into the room. ) 
SIMMONS ( Enthusiastic but half alarmed ) . Well, 

we've certainly started something this time ! 

CHESTER. The question is, how are we going to stop it ? ( Sinks into chair .) 
SIMMONS. We don't want to stop it. All we want to do 

(Note. -- If it be desirable to eliminate the mob 

scene, then all may be cut between the two lines 

“ Band starts in the distance" and " All we have to 

do- _” The action preceding and following would 

remain largely the same . ) 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Entering with Ethel) . Ethel, 

do you think it would be quite the proper thing for you to go to the theatre tonight ? 
ETHEL. Of course I'm going ! I'm dying to see 

her ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. But Ethel 

ETHEL. You'll take us, won't you, Daddy ? 

SIMMONS. I'm sorry, | can't. | have a business engagement, but your mother will 
take you. 

ETHEL ( Jealously looking at CHET out of the corner of her eye ) . | don't suppose 
that Chester will want to go. 

CHESTER ( Still sitting ) . No- no SIMMONS. No, Chester isn't feeling very well ! 
Ethel. Oh, I'm so sorry ! What's the matter, 

dear ! 

CHESTER. Oh, it's my -- (Puts one hand on head, 

then another on stomach, then sticks feet out) -- it's my feet. 

ETHEL. What's the matter with your feet,, 

Chester ? 

CHESTER. They're getting cold ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. Well, you come into the library and lie down. 

Ethel. We'll put your feet in hot water. 

SIMMONS. Hot water ! ( The door bell rings.) 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Turning at the door ) . Oh, that 

door bell, and Annie is still down the street ! 

SIMMONS. I'll answer it. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Thank you, dear. ( Exit with ETHEL and CHESTER. ) 

SIMMONS ( Crosses into hall and yells ) . Come in ! 

SHIELDS ( Enters ). Oh good morning, Mr. Simmons. 

SIMMONS ( Shaking hands ). Bon jour, Mr. Shields, to what do we owe the honor ? 
SHIELDS. | have just read of Ethel's engagement and | wished to offer my 
congratulations and to say, 

Good-bye! 

SIMMONS. Oh, you're leaving ? 


SHIELDS. Yes. 

SIMMONS. I'll give your message to Ethel. You'll excuse me, won't you ? I'm very 
busy. Pleasant 

journey ! ( Exits.) 

SHIELDS ( Alone- very sore ) . Silly ol' fool. 

ANNIE ( Runs in excitedly ). | saw her. She was down at the theatre -- (Sees SHIELDS 
and stops sud. 

denly .) Oh - | beg your pardon. | thought Shields. | am waiting to see Miss Simmons. 
ANNIE. I'll tell her. ( The door bell rings. ) 

SWIFT (In hall off ) . Is Mr. Simmons at home? 

ANNIE. | think so. Won't you come in ? ( SWIFT 

enters, ANNIE following.) Who shall | say ? 

SWIFT. Mr. Donald Swift. 

ANNIE. I'll see if | can find him. ( Exits. ) 

SHIELDS ( Seeing Swift) . Why Donald Swift, 

where on earth did you come from ? 

SWIFT ( Shaking hands ) . Well, Shields, how are you ? What are you doing here ? 
SHIELDS. Oh, | motored down from Chicago 

with Miss Simmons. But what are you doing here ? 

Doyou know these people ? 

SWIFT. Never heard of them ! But the clerk 

at the hotel told me Mrs. Simmons had called up, 

and that Simmons wanted to see me. | don't know 

what it's all about, so | thought I'd find out. 

SHIELDS. But what are you doing in Sandusky ? 

SWIFT. Oh, | stopped off here with my fiancée, 

Miss Lythe. 

SHIELDS. Oh, Letty Lythe ? 

SWIFT. Yes. 

Shields. Are you engaged toher ? 

SWIFT. Of course | am. We're on our way to 

New York to make a picture. 

SHIELDS ( Making an effort not to let Swift dis cover his real feelings ). Well, let me 
congratulate you ! 

SWIFT. Thanks. Yes, | have directed all of Miss 

Lythe's pictures for the past year and a half. You remember Letty. | introduced you to 
her at the Sixty Club in New York last winter. 

SHIELDS. Surely. So you're engaged to her ? 

SWIFT ( Proudly ) . | certainly am ! 

SHIELDS ( With forced enthusiasm ) . Well, that's fine ! Have you given up prize 
fighting altogether ? 

SWIFT. No, | fight occasionally for exercise. | 

gave an exhibition bout only last week in Los An 

geles. But | spend most of my time directing Miss Lythe. 

Shields. She's making a personal appearance 

here tonight, | understand . 

SWIFT. Yes. She got a wire in Chicago from the manager of the Luna Theatre here, 
asking her to stop off. | don't know how he can afford to pay 

the price in a town of this size , but she seems to be a tremendous favorite here ! 
SHIELDS. Yes, she is ! 


Swift. Of course, she's popular everywhere, but | never saw anything like the 
demonstration here ! 

Why the street in front of the hotel has been packed 

all morning and her pictures are plastered all over 

town. 

SHIELDS. Yes, I've seen them. By the way, how does it feel to be engaged to a 
famous beauty like Miss Lythe ? 

SWIFT. Well, Shields, to tell the truth , it's a try ing position for a man of my 
temperament. 

SHIELDS. Really ? 

SWIFT. Yes. You see I'm so confounded jealous. 

Every time a man looks at her, | simply see red. | 

can't control myself. Why in the station in Chicago a poor boob came up to her and 
asked her for her 

autograph, and | just hauled off and knocked him 

cold . 

SHIELDS. You did ? 

Swift . Now wasn't that a crazy thing to do ? 

But that's me -- I'm such a jealous fool, | simply 

can't help it. 

SHIELDS. Well the Simmons family are certainly 

wild about her look at that. ( Points to mantel.) 

SWIFT. Can you beat it ! Six of 'em ina row ! 

SHIELDS. Yes, and look here - here's another one of them . (( Hands Hands framed 
framed photo to SWIFT.) 

SWIFT. And in a framel ( Takes it up and turns 

it over .) What's this ? " To my * quiet Chester. 

Still waters run deep. In memory of happy, hectic Hollywood hours. Letty .” (He is 
aghast with as tonishment. Jumps up.) What does this mean ? 

She never told me a word about this. 

SHIELDS. Now don't get excited, my dear Swift. 

Of course | know it's a bit of a shock to learn of 

a thinglike this so suddenly. 

SWIFT. Do you know anythingabout this, Shields ? 

Shields. Well, | can't deny that there are all kinds of rumors circulating around this 
town . 

SWIFT. Oh, are there ? And who is this quiet “ Chester "' ? 

Shields. Oh, he's the business partner of this 

man, Simmons. They have abig paintfactoryhere. 

SWIFT. And everyone in town knowsaboutthis, 

do they ? (Strikes photograph .) 

SHIELDS. Yes. 

SWIFT. Now | understand all this uproar about 

Letty ! No wonder they can afford to pay her for stopping here. ( Looking again at 
inscription on the picture .) And | understand now why she insisted upon coming. 
(Strikes photo again. ) 

SHIELDS ( Starts to put hand on shoulder). Oh now , my dear Swift, you mustn't 
SWIFT (Shrinking and closing fist ). Ooh ! Don't touch me, man ! (Ina rage .) 
Shields, will you do me a favor ? 

SHIELDS. Why, certainly , what is it ? 


SWIFT. Will you go to the hotel andask for Miss 

Lythe? 

SHIELDS. Miss Lythe ? 

SWIFT. Tell her | must speak to her at once, and 

keep her at the hotel until | come. 

SHIELDS. Very well, ( Starts to go. ) 

SWIFT ( Stopping him ). 

But listen ! Not one 

word about this affair. Just tell her | want to see her at the hotel - nothing more. 
SHIELDS. Very well. 

SWIFT. And please hurry - hurry -hurry ! 

( SHIELDS exits. Swift in a jealous rage again reads the inscription .) “ Happy, hectic, 
Hollywood hours . " 

Aaaah ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS ( Entering sees SWIFT. Starts) . 

Oh, | didn't know anyone was here. 

SWIFT (Quickly putting picture in coat pocket ) . 

Yes. | came to see Mr. Simmons. 

Mrs. SIMMONS.OR, I'll tell him . 

SWIFT. Thank you. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. What name, please? 

SWIFT. Mr. Donald Swift. 

Mrs. SIMMONS ( Startled, looks SWIFT up and down) . Mr. Donald Swift ? 
SWIFT. Yes. 

MRS. SIMMONS. The gentleman from the Grand 

Hotel ? 

Swift. Yes, they told me at the hotel that Mr. 

Simmons wanted to see me. 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Looking him up and down puz Zled ) . Yes, but | thought 
Mr.Simmons said 

SWIFT (Looking down at himself) . What's the 

matter ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Well, my husband described you 

to me as.... being different., 

SWIFT. Your husband ?. | don't know your hus band ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Startled ) . You don't know my husband ?. Henry Simmons? 
SWIFT. Never heard of him until today ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. You never heard of him until 

today! 

Swift. Never in my life ! 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Suspicious ). Well, that's strange ! 

SWIFT. Do you happen to know what your hus band wants with me ? 
Mrs. SIMMONS. One moment, please. ( Pushes door open and speaks off, very 
sweetly. Oh, Henry ! 

Would you come here a minute,please ? ( SIMMONS enters. ) 

SIMMONS. What is it, Hattie ? 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Pointing to SWIFT gleefully ). 

Look who's here. 

SIMMONS ( Looking at Swift blankly. Then look 

ing at HATTIE ). Who is it ? 


MRS. SIMMONS. You don't know this gentleman ? 

SIMMONS. Nope ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. But this is Mr. Donald Swift ! 

SIMMONS ( Aghast) . Who ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. One of your largest customers. 

The gentleman from the Grand Hotel. 

SIMMONS ( Flabbergasted ). Why -- why -- you're not 

SWIFT. My name is Donald Swift. ( Stares with out moving. ) 

SIMMONS ( Recovering himself) . Well, well, so it is -- ( Takes his hand. ) Donald 
Swift ! My old friend Swift ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. You told me he was a little old 

man with a bald head. 

SIMMONS. Hum? ( Stammering .) Well, -- so he was -- but you see -- the old 
gentleman couldn't come, 

so he sent his son. You of your father, 

are you not ? 

SWIFT. | certainly am . 

SIMMONS ( Shaking his hand again ) . My dear boy, you are heartily welcome, and 
how is your father ? | haven't seen the old gentleman in months. 

SWIFT (Looking at him icily ) . My father has been dead for twenty years. 
SIMMONS. Awf ! Awf! Fuh ! ( He wheels a step up -stage. Almost at his wits ends. 
Struggling for an idea. ) You -- you mustn't joke about your father -- you should 
show more respect. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Henry ! I'll see you later, Henry. ( Exit. ) 

SIMMONS ( Looking after her, quickly to SWIFT, points to his Elk pin in his coat). That 
pin ! ( Shows Elk charm on his chain . ) Look ! You're a fine brother Elk . 

SWIFT. What? 

SIMMONS. Didn't you see me give you the high sign ? 

SWIFT. Huh ? 

SIMMONS. Didn't you see | was in a mess with 

mywife ? Why didn't you help meout? 

SWIFT. Oh, I'm sorry. 

SIMMONS. Your sympathy comes a bit too late. 

You let me wriggle here like a fish on a hook. Good heavens ! When you see a 
brother in a fix,you ought 

to help him out ! 

SWIFT. Oh, | am terribly sorry. 

SIMMONS ( Hotly ) . But why did you come here, 

anyway ? 

SWIFT ( Getting heated ) . Why, my dear sir, you asked for me over the phone this 
morning. 

SIMMONS (Very hot ) . Asked for you ? | should say not. | asked for a short, fat Swift 
with a bald 

head. 

SWIFT ( More heated) . Well, how was | to know 

what you told your wife ? 

SIMMONS. Humph ! Oh, of course, of course. 

I'm wrong - how could you know ? (Calming down. ) 

It's not your fault . No offense. | hope. 

SWIFT. Not in the least. 


SIMMONS. Thank you . 

SWIFT. But sincean accident has brought me here, might | ask if you Know where | 
could find your partner ? 

SIMMONS. Who, Binney ? Do you know him ? 

Swift. No. | have not had the pleasure yet but I'm very anxious to make his 
acquaintance. 

SIMMONS. But -- but why ? What do you want of him ? 

SWIFT. Well, I've heard a good deal about him. 

In fact, we have mutual friends. 

SIMMONS. Mutual friends ? 

SWIFT. Yes -- sol have learned. 

SIMMONS. Oh, then he'll be pleased to see you, 

( Pushes door open .) 

SWIFT. Yes, he will ! 

SIMMONS. Chet, come here a minute, will you i 

CHESTER ( Entering, frightened. He passes SIM MONS, who is holding the door open 
for him. He sees the glowering, towering SWIFT and turns in 

alarm to SIMMONS, who by this time has shut the door. ) What's the matter ? What's 
happened now ? 

SIMMONS. Oh, nothing. | just want you to meet a friend of mine. Mr. Swift, Mr. 
Binney. 

Swift. Very pleased to meet you. ( SWIFT, 

clenching his fists to keep himself from pouncing on Chet then and there. ) 
CHESTER ( TO SIMMONS ) . Swift ? Theman SIMMONS. From the Grand Hotel,. 
CHESTER. Oh gosh ! 

SIMMONS ( TO CHET) . Ssh ! Don't get excited. 

He's a brother Elk . ( To both. ) But won't you sit 

down, gentlemen ? ( They all seat themselves. SWIFT brings chair and plumps it 
resoundingly on the floor, 

giving Chet a start, then sits facing Chet .) 

SWIFT ( Who has been taking in CHET from head to foot. Crosses legs .) So you are 
Mr. Binney ? 

CHESTER (Imitating SWIFT crossing legs ). Yes. 

SWIFT. | have heard of you ! 

CHESTER ( Surprised, uncrossing his legs) . You have ? 

SWIFT. Yes, I've been in town only a few hours, 

but by what people say, you seem to be a regular Don Juan ! 

CHESTER ( Frightened, looks at SIMMONS, then to Swift) . Oh, well, people 
exaggerate so. 

SIMMONS ( TO CHET) . Oh, you're too modest, 

Chet. ( Then to SWIFT. ) Mr. Binney has had his 

little fling like most of us. But that's all over. He is engaged to my daughter now. 
SWIFT. Oh, is he ? But | have heard rumors of 

a very close love affair existing between you and a 

well known cinema star. 

CHESTER ( Embarrassed ) . Close ? Well, | wouldn't go so far to say that ! 
SIMMONS. Oh, come now, Chet. We're all men together, and we've all had our little 
affairs. 

SWIFT. Yes, we've all had our little affairs, but 

when one has a love affair with a famous beauty like Letty Lythe 


SIMMONS. Yes, I'll say that for Mr. Binney, he picked a good one there. 

CHESTER. Yes, but | don't understand what this has to do with you. 

SWIFT (Rises quickly ). Oh, you don't ? Well then I'll tell you ! | know Miss Lythe 
personally. 

Do you understand ? | know her personally, ( He plumps the chair down, then 
wheels flinging it back in its place. CHESTER and SIMMONS rise.) 

CHESTER ( TO SIMMONS ) . Now she'll find out the whole thing ! 

SIMMONS ( T. CHESTER ) . Easy ! Easy ! 

Swift. So you call it a " little affair," do you ? 

CHESTER. Why, no. | don't call it anything. 

SWIFT. But But ycu said so yourself ! 

CHESTER. | ? No, no, he said so. : ( Pointing to SIMMONS.) 

SIMMONS. | said " affair " ? Why, no, you must 

have misunderstood me. 

CHESTER. Yes, you have have misunderstood 

him. 

SIMMONS. Mr. Binney knew Miss Lythe, yes, but. 

veryslightly SWIFT. Oh, is that so ? 

CHESTER. | don't know that you could even call 

it" slightly. " | really don't know her at all, except 

on the screen. 

SIMMONS. He really doesn't know her on the screen. He's just seen her pictures on 
the billboards ! 

SWIFT. Mn! ( Sarcastically.) | honor your dis cretion, gentlemen . But it won't do. | 
must ask you to confess the whole truth to me. 

SIMMONS (Getting angry). Look here, Swift, 

what right have you to cross- examine us in this way. 

CHESTER ( Rather belligerently ) . Yes, | don't understand that either ! 

SWIFT (Menacingly to CHET ) . Oh, you don't eh ? ( CHET draws back frightened .) 
Then I'll make it perfectly clear. Miss Lythe is my fiancée ! 

CHESTER ( Shocked, sinks into chair ). Suffering Cats ! 

SIMMONS. Ooooooh ! 

Swift. Now, please don't try any more subter fuge, gentlemen : ( Pointing to Chet. ) 
You were her lover! 

CHESTER ( Protesting ). No, no, | give you my 

word. 

SWIFT. Oh, and I'm to believe you, | suppose ? 

( Looking at mantel. ) Look at the mantel! Six pic tures of Letty Lythe. ( He storms 
over to mantel, 

and with one sweep throws the pictures of LETTY to floor.) 

SIMMONS ( To Chet) . Good heavens, if he should see the one with writing ! 
CHESTER ( Looking at table ) . It's not here ! 

SIMMONS. Thank heaven ! 

Swift. Now then , what explanation have you to offer ? 

SIMMONS. Why, that's nothing. We're collectors of pictures. 

CHESTER. Yes, we go down to the corner and 

buy them. 

SWIFT. Ah, but apparently you only collect pic tures of Letty Lythe ! 
SIMMONS.Oh, no, no ! We have others. ( Gets pictures out of drawer. ) 

CHESTER. Yes, we have several others. 


SIMMONS. Now here's a picture of the Queen of Roumania. 

CHESTER. She never had a love affair with me. 

SIMMONS. And here is one of the Mona Lisa. 

CHESTER. And she's dead. 

SIMMONS. And some time when they're artistic, we even buy pictures of men - here 
is one of Julian Eltinge. Chester. And she's a man. 

SWIFT (Apparently mollified ) . Oh, | see. So these pictures of Miss Lythe are merely 
a part of your art collection. 

SIMMONS ( Relieved ) . Yes, that's it. 

CHESTER. Yes, we're crazy about art. 

SWIFT (Turns one step as if discussing the sub ject. ) | see. ( Then turning, with 
suppressed fury .) 

| ask you how you came by this picture ? 

( Taking from his pocket the one with the inscription on it. ) 

SIMMONS ( To CHET) . He's got it ! ( CHET jumps up joining SIMMONS. ) 

SWIFT. Are you still going to deny your affair with Letty Lythe with this before your 
face ? (Slams 

Then may picture on table, gestures violently, slamming the chair. ) 

SIMMONS ( To CHET) . We'll have to tell him 

everything. 

CHESTER. Yes. ( To SWIFT. ) I'll tell you all 

about it . 

Swift. You bet you'll tell me all about it, but in the presence of the lady herself. 
Chester ( Alarmed ). No, No ! Let us tell you first. 

SWIFT. Not a word except in her presence. You are coming with me to the hotel . 
SIMMONS. What ! 

SWIFT. You are coming with me to the hotel now. 

CHESTER. Wait a minute ! Let me explain it to 

youSwift. Not a word . Except in her presence ! 

SIMMONS ( Confidentially ). But Swift, old boy, 

as a Brother Elk SWIFT. Not one syllable except in the presence of Miss Lythe. 
SIMMONS ( Getting angry ). Very well, then, we refuse to go to the hotel. CHESTER 
( Bravely, but keeping table between 

them ). Yes, we refuse to go. 

SWIFT . All right, then, stay where you are ! I'll 

bring Miss Lythe here. SIMMONS (Greatly alarmed ). No, no ! Not 

here where my wife and daughter 

SWIFT. Stay here ! 

CHESTER (Starts) . But-- 

SWIFT. And don't move ! ( SIMMONS and CHET 

wheel facing front and stand stock still. Swift looks threateningly from one, to the 
other, then quickly exits, slamming door. ) 

SIMMONS ( Turns head and tries to look out hall 

without moving, then turns back weakly ). He's gone! 

CHESTER ( Who had not moved, still facing front ) . Yes. It's all over ! I've lost Ethel 
-- and | may lose my life ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, now Chester ! 

CHESTER ( Yelling ) . And it's all your fault. 

SIMMONS. My fault ? How? 

CHESTER. If your wife hadn't telephoned 


hotel, he'd never have known a thing about it. 

SIMMONS. But | had to have a business friend for this evening 

CHESTER ( At the top of his voice ) . There are at least a hundred strangers in the 
Grand Hotel and you had to pick HIM ! 

SIMMONS. Don't scream so. 

CHESTER. But even the worm screams when it's 

stepped on. You have ruined my life . | have lost 

Ethel. The whole town will give me the razz and it's all your fault. It's all your fault ! 
( He exits. ) 

SIMMONS. Wait a minute ! Listen to me ! ( Exits after CHET. There is a pause. The 
door bell rings. 

Presently SHIELDS enters.) 

SHIELDS. I'd like to see Mr. Donald Swift. 

ANNIE. | think he's just gone out. 

be back if you want to wait. 

But he may 

SHIELDS. | will. ( ANNIE exits . SHIELDS crosses 

in doorway and speaks off .) Come in, Miss Lythe. 

LETTY ( Entering ) . Will you please tell me what this is all about ? 

SHIELDS (Nervous ) . No, no, | can't. Swift wants to tell you himself. You should have 
stayed at the 

hotel. 

LETTY. But I didn't. So there ! ( Looks 

around. ) And now | want to know whose house is this ? 

Shields. It belongs to a Mr. Simmons. He's a big paint manufacturer. 

LETTY. Well, | don't want any paint. 

SHIELDS. | know - | know ! Oh, | wish Swift 

were here ! 

LETTY. Well, he isn't here, and if you don't tell me, I'll find somebody in this house 
who will. 

SHIELDS. No, wait a minute, wait a minute ! 

LETTY. | won't wait another second. 

SHIELDS ( Yielding ) . Well, if | tell you will you 

promise not to let Swift know | told you ? 

LETTY . Yes. 

SHIELDS ( Nervously ). It's a rather delicate sub ject. You see -- in fact - Swift - has 
heard that you have had a little love affair with a man in this town. 

LETTY. Ah ! | might have known it. Even in this out of the way place he's found 
someone to be jealous of. Now who put this into his head ? 

SHIELDS ( Fingering the table ). Well, he couldn't very well help hearing it. The 
whole town's talking about it . 

LETTY. The whole town's talking about it ! 

SHIELDS. Yes, of course ! 

LETTY ( Looks out ) . Ooooh ! So that explains Sandusky's extraordinary interest in 
me ! And who 

is this homewrecker ? 

SHIELDS ( Smiling ) . His name is Binney, Chester Binney. 

LETTY. Chester Binney ! Heavens, what a name ! 

Shields. He's a partner of this Mr. Simmons. 

LETTY. But how did Donald hear about this ? 


Shields. He found a photograph of yours here. 

LETTY. A photograph of mine ? 

Shields. Yes -- and with a rather personal in scription on it. 

LETTY. A personal inscription - Well, I'd like to see it ! 

SHIELDS ( Looking around ) . Here it is ! -( Takes photograph from table and hands it 
to LETTY.) 

LETTY ( Reads ). “ To my quiet Chester. Still waters run deep. In memory of happy, 
hectic, Holly wood hours, Letty .” Well, of all the nerve ! | never wrote that ! 
SHIELDS. You didn't ! 

LETTY. Certainly not. Do you think I'm insane ? 

SHIELDS. That isn't your writing ? 

LETTY. | should think not ! It's a clumsy forgery. 

Shields. But ! -- what motive could he have ? 

LETTY. | don't know, unless he's a tin -horn sport, 

who wants to give himself a reputation. 

SHIELDS. That's it ! You've struck it ! This 

Binney's been pulling a bluff around here. 

LETTY. He certainly has. 

SHIELDS. He doesn't even know you ? 

LETTY. Never heard of him in my life ! 

SHIELDS. Well, can you beat that! And to think what that boob put over me ! 
LETTY. What ? 

SHIELDS. Why he stole my girl right from under 

my nose. 

LETTY ( Slightly amused, puts picture on table ) . 

He did ! 

Shields. He certainly did. Say, I'll beat the life out of him -- the swine ! 

LETTY ( Stopping him ) . Wait a minute ! Leave 

him to me, will you ? I'll fix him for both of us. 

SHIELDS . You ? 

LETTY. But you mustn't tell a soul ! Least of 

all Donald. He mustn't dream that | know any. 

thing about this. You promise ? 

SHIELDS. On my honor. 

LETTY. Then come with me. Let's hurry back 

to the hotel before Donald gets there. ( They start off together.) Now listen -- what 
| want you to do is this -- ( Exit. ) 

CHESTER ( CHESTER and SIMMONS enter. They are in a violent argument). No, no, 
we've gone far 

enough ! | want to get out of this ! 

SIMMONS. No wait a minute ! Wait a minute ! 

( Gets ahead of him. SIMMONS calls off.) Hattie ! Ethel ! 

CHESTER. I'm not going to tell any more lies. 

I'm going to confess the whole truth ! 

SIMMONS ( Still holding him ) . No, you're not! | can fix this thing! 

CHESTER. How can you fix it, when he may bring her here at any moment ? 
SIMMONS. Wait a second, you'll see. -- | have an idea - Hattiel Ethel! Oh, here they 
are. (HATTIE and ETHEL enter. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. What's the matter ? 

ETHEL. Has anything happened ? 


CHESTER. Has anything happened ! 

Ethel. What is it, Daddy ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Yes, what is it ? 

SIMMONS ( Bracing himself). Letty Lythe is com ing to this house ! 

ETHEL. What ? 

SIMMONS. Yes, she'll be here in just about a 

minute ! 

ETHEL (Astonished and jealous ) . Letty Lythe coming here 

SIMMONS. Yes, with her fiancé ! 

ETHEL ( Relieved ) . Oh, she's engaged ! 

SIMMONS. Yes, she's engaged, and do you know to whom ? To that Mr. Swift your 
mother dragged 

into this house. 

MRS. SIMMONS. | ? 

Ethel. Oh, Chester, what'll happen ? 

CHESTER. | wish | knew ! 

SIMMONS. That's just it - nothing at all will hap pen ! If you women don't spill the 
beans. Now here's what you women have got to do 

SWIFT ( Off ). Come on in here ! 

LETTY ( Of) . Donald , don't be so rough ! 

SWIFT ( As they enter ) . Come on in ! I'm going 

to get the truth out of both of you ! (He is holding 

her wrist. He drags her to center and throws her past him. SHIELDS follows. ) 
LETTY. Well now that we're here, will you 

please explain to me what this is all about? ( She 

feigns impatience. ) 

SWIFT (Grimly ) . You'll hear in a moment. 

( Turning to Mrs. SIMMONS and ETHEL .) Ladies, 

| hope you'll excuse my intruding here once more but this is an affair on the issue of 
which depends 

the lives of two men. ( Looking sternly at CHESTER. 

CHESTER wilts and holds on to SIMMONS, who bucks 

him up. Swift continues loudly and sternly .) Mr. 

Binney! 

CHESTER ( Frightened but bold -- Throwing out his chest ) .Here! 

SWIFT. A little while ago you gave meyour word 

of honor that you have never had an affair of any kind with this lady ! ( Pointing 
dramatically to LETTY .) 

CHESTER. Yes, and | repeat it solemnly ! | have never seen this lady before in my life 
! (SIMMONS smiles with satisfaction and ETHEL and Mrs. SIMMONS look at each 
other. ) 

LETTY ( Looking about the room, hurt. Finally turning to Chet. ) Chester ! You disown 
me ! 

( Everybody is flabbergasted. CHET stands per 

fectly dumb. SWIFT is aghast. ) Have you forgot ten, Chester, those happy, hectic, 
Hollywood hours ? 

(SIMMONS reaches for the armchair, misses it, and falls to the floor. Chet backs. ) 
SWIFT ( Turning on her in rage ). Aaaaaah ! 

Then you confess it ? 

LETTY ( To SWIFT ) . Yes, | confess it ! Chester, 


my beloved, Chester! ( She rushes to Chet and hings her left arm about his neck. 
Chet is dazed and limp, his hands hanging by his side. SIMMONS pulls himself up 
from the floor. ) 

SWIFT. It is true then ! 

LETTY ( To DONALD, theatrically). Yes, it is true -- and | glory in it. Sourn me ! Hate 
mel Cast 

me out ! Kill me ! | cannot help it ! ( Pointing to 

CHET.) He was the one great love of my life. | 

thought my love for him had burned itself out, 

that | could forget. ( Turning to Chet. ) But now 

that | see you again, beloved, everything comes back to me in a torrent. (Slowly 
crosses toward CHET 

with arms out. ) My Chester, my loved One ! My 

mate ! Myman ! ( She flings her arms about his 

neck again . CHESTER looking like an idiot, lies limp 

in her embrace. ETHEL and MRS. SIMMONS meet. ) 

SWIFT (In a rage, about to rush upon CHET) . 

I'll kill him ! 

SHIELDS ( Stopping him ) . No, no, not now ! 

Later ! 

LETTY ( To SWIFT ). No, Donald, listen to me. 

( DONALD waves her off. LETTY and SHIELDS fol 

low and whisper to each other. ) 

SIMMONS ( To CHET) . Say Chet, did you ever 

love this woman ? 

CHESTER (Waving his hand idiotically ). | don't 

know . Maybe | did. 

LETTY. But Chester, why are you so cold, so cruel to me ? Kiss me, my sheik ! ( She 
again throws her arms about him . ) 

ETHEL (Running to LETTY - jealous) . Excuse me, please, Mr. Binney is engaged to 
me. 

LETTY (Wildly swings her arm from around CHET -- almost hitting ETHEL who 
dodges it). 

What do | care about that ? I've got him now and I'm going to keep him ! (She again 
drags him into her arms.) 

ETHEL ( Running to her mother and putting her head down on her shoulder, 
crying ) . Oh, mother, 

mother ! 

SWIFT (Coming down to LETTY: Turning her around ) . | want you to know, Miss 
Lythe, that all is over between you and me. ( LETTY snaps her fingers in Swift's face 
and embraces CHESTER. 

Swift points fiercely at Chet. ) And as for you, 

my quiet Chester -- I'll come back later and quiet you. ( LETTY, pretending to be 
frightened, grabs Chet around the neck as if to protect him. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS (T. ETHEL) . My child. 

Ethel. Mother ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, ye gods! Why didn't we pick the Mona Lisa ! 


CURTAIN 


ACT Ill 


TIME. -- Nine o'clock the same night. 
SCENE. -- The same. All window shades are drawn. 


AT RISE . - CHESTER is alone. He is very nervous, 

and stands looking at the door as if he heard some The window shade accidentally 
flies up. He jumps, and pulls it down again cautiously. Then he stands peeking out 
behind it. An auto horn is blown outside. He jumps away, and stands leaning on the 
mantel. The clock strikes nine. He jumps away, 

and then returns and stands looking at it. SIMMONS enters quietly then slams the 
door behind him. CHET wheels and falls over the armchair. SIMMONS is greatly 
worried. 

CHESTER. It has just struck nine o'clock ! Maybe Swift isn't coming ! 

SIMMONS. He'll be here all right. ( Telephone rings.) 

CHESTER. Don't answer it. 

SIMMONS. Oh, it must be good news. We've 

had all the bad there is ! ( Takes of receiver and speaks in phone. ) Hello ! ( Pause .) 
Yes, this is Mr. Simmons. ( Pause - then to Chet.) It's the Luna Theatre ! 

CHESTER. Oh, gee ! 

SIMMONS. No, -- wewe can't come tonight. 

Uh-huh - we're sick ! ( Pause.) Yes, the whole family -- we're all sick - uh-huh - 
we've eaten some 

thing ! ( Pause. ) Mr. Binney ? Yes, he's sick, too. 

He ate a lot of it ! ( Pause. ) No- we can't any 

of us come -- we're all too sick ! ( Pause. ) What's that ? ( Pause. ) Ah, get out ! 

( Slams up receiver and turns to CHET. ) 

CHESTER. What did he say ? 

SIMMONS. He says to try a dose of Bromo 

Seltzer. 

CHESTER. I'd rather take gas. ( Stands leaning 

on the mantel. ) 

SIMMONS ( Takes photo ) . The more | think about this thing, the less | understand 
it ! When that 

Lythe woman rushed in here and threw her arms around your neck , she used 
exactly the words that | faked up on this picture. Now, how the devil can you explain 
that ? 

CHESTER ( Still leaning on mantel, weakly). | 

can't ! But nothing surprises me any more. If some one were to come in that door 
and tell me the 

Dowager-Empress of China is my foster- god -mother, 

I'd believe it ! 

SIMMONS. But after all, Chet, you know you didn't have a love affair with this Letty 
Lythe. 

CHESTER. Of course, | didn't ! 

SIMMONS. And she must know it, too. 

CHESTER. Yes, it would seem so ! But you can't tell about these movie queens ! 
SIMMONS ( Puzzling his brain. With a sudden 

thought.) Chet ! | believe this woman is just using you to make that lover of hers 
jealous. 


CHESTER ( Looks at SIMMONS hopelessly, still leaning on his elbow ). Do you think 
so? 

SIMMONS. It must be that ! 

CHESTER. | wonderl 

SIMMONS ( Suddenly convinced, drops picture on table ) . Of course that's what it 
is ! Didn't we fake 

up an affair with her to get Ethel interested in you ? 

Well, she's done the same thing with him. 

CHESTER. Yes, but why should she pick on me ? 

( Still leaning on elbow as if nothing could rouse him . ) 

SIMMONS. Well, Swift heard about you and dragged her over here, and she took 
advantage of it. 

CHESTER (Gets the idea ). | wonder if that could be it ? 

SIMMONS. Of course it is ! Chet, we've been 

worrying our heads off for nothing. 

CHESTER. Geel ( Relieved .) 

SIMMONS. Now she'll make it up with Swift, 

they'll be gone tomorrow , Ethel will fall into your arms, and everything will be fine ! 
CHESTER . What a relief ! | was afraid I'd lost 

Ethel ! 

SIMMONS ( Expansively ) . Lost Ethel ? Not a chance ! You'll marry Ethel next week ! 
You'll have a fine romantic honeymoon trip to Chicago, and when you come home 
from work in the evening, Ethel will run to meet you with beaming face and love in 
her 

eyes | 

ETHEL. ( Enters from stairs with anything but love in her eyes. She is cold with 
suppressed indig, 

nation . She crosses to CHET, takes off her engagement ring and holds it out to 
him ) . Chester, I've been thinking things over, and have decided to release you 
from your engagement._Here's your ring. 

CHESTER. Why -- whuh -- but Ethel, | don't want to be released ! 

ETHEL ( Still holding out the ring ). But | do ! | wish to leave you free for your motion 
picture queen. 

CHESTER. But Ethel, | don't know that woman ! Never saw her before in my life ! 

( SIMMONS mo- 

tions to him not to tell her that. ) 

ETHEL. You needn't keep up that pretense ! ( She drops ring on table. ) 

SIMMONS. Now Ethel, if you will only 

ETHEL. Father, please don't interfere ! 

CHESTER ( Takes ring and tries to force it on her ) . But Ethel, | love you, | don't want 
that woman ! 

ETHEL. It was all right for you to have loved her once, but, of course, | supposed it 
was all over. 

You told me it was. 

CHESTER. But, Ethel, | tell you | don't even know the woman ! (SIMMONS motions 
him not to say 

that. ) 

ETHEL. Please, Chester, don't lie to me ! 

( Crosses to doorway angrily. Chet looks at SIMMONS as if he would like to kill him 
and works his 


lips as if swearing under breath. Ethel turns just in time to see the end of this 
business. ) Father, | 

have sent for Mr. Shields. When he comes please let me know. | shall be out in the 
garden. ( Exit SIMMONS crosses to speak to her, then stops, utterly at sea. ) 
CHESTER. You're a fine prophet ! You can fore tell what's not going to happen better 
than any for tune-teller | ever knew ! 

SIMMONS. Oh, well, Chet, | never thought that she-- 

CHESTER. And now she's sent for that fellah, 

Shields, again ! Oh, Lord, what's the use !! ( Sits. ) 

SIMMONS. Aw , now Chet, this'll soon be all over ! 

CHESTER ( Almost in tears ) . Yes, it'll soon be 

all over with me -- that's what it'll be ! Ethel's jilted 

me -- that Lythe woman'll give me the laugh - that 

giant lover of hers is going to beat me up. 

SIMMONS. Now wait a minute ! | tell you it'll be all right! 

CHESTER. Yes, it'll be all right for you ! Nobody wants to beat you up -- except mel 
( He dangles his right fist. Door bell rings.) 

SIMMONS. Maybe that's Shields ! 

CHESTER. I'm not going to let him see Ethel ! 

(( Rolling up his sleeves, ready to punch Shields. ) 

SIMMONS ( Stops him ) . Of course not ! But you couldn't stop him. 

CHESTER ( Very chesty ). Couldn't | ? ( Putting up his fists:) SIMMONS. No, no, no ! 
Leave him to me! I've got an idea 1 

CHESTER ( Sarcastically ). Another one ? 

SIMMONS. Oh, but this is a good one. 

CHESTER. This one will probably land us in jail. 

SIMMONS. No, no, it's going to be all right. 

Ethel's sent for him so he thinks he's in strong again, but I'm going to use him to 
help us. 

CHESTER. How? 

SIMMONS. | haven't got time to tell you now. 

( Pushing him toward door and following. ) You wait in there and don't worry ! 
CHESTER ( At door) . But he's not going to see Ethel ? 

SIMMONS. No, no, don't worry! | won't let him see Ethel. 

CHESTER. Well, if you do, I'lluh - ah ( SIMMONS pushes him in and closes the door.. 
Shields enters from hall. SIMMONS greets him. ) 

SIMMONS. Ah, good evening, Mr. Shields ! 

( Shakes his hand cordially .) 

SHIELDS ( Surprised at the cordiality ) . Good evening. Is Miss Ethel at home ? | 
found a mes sage at the hotel asking me to come right over. 

SIMMONS. Yes, she did send for you, but she had 

to go out. 

Shields ( Disappointed ) . Oh. ( Starts to go. ) 

SIMMONS. Just a minute, Shields. Since you are 

here, I'd like to have a little talk with you. 

Shields. Oh, really ? 

SIMMONS. Yes, uh - | want you to help me, 

Shields . 

SHIELDS. Oh, | see ! 

SIMMONS. This - uh - this Swift is a friend of 


yours, isn't he ? 

SHIELDS. Yes. 

SIMMONS. Well - uh - don't you think he's foolish to make so much fuss about this 
little affair - uh of Binney's ? 

SHIELDS. Has Swift been back here ? 

SIMMONS. No, not yet, but I'm afraid he's com ing. 

SHIELDS. To beat Binney up, eh ? 

SIMMONS. Yes. 

SHIELDS ( Wishing to frighten SIMMONS). Well, 

Swift's from the west, you know , and out there they don't look at these things the 
way we do. 

SIMMONS. | know , but this happened so long ago. 

SHIELDS. Oh, of course, from my point of view , 

Swift's making a fool of himself. 

SIMMONS. Of course he is . So don't you think you could persuade him not to go 
after Binney ? 

SHIELDS ( Thoughtfully turns away ). Oh ! That's 

what you want me to do ? ( CHET quietly opens door 

and sticks his head in. ) 

SIMMONS. Yes. You're a man of the world 

of broad experience in these matters, and you know 

if that big brute goes after Binney he might kill him. 

SHIELDS. Yes, he might ! ( CHET jerks his head, 

in and slams door. Both SHIELDS and SIMMONS 

look. Then SIMMONS resumes quietly.) Think how terrible that would be. 
Shields. | am thinking. 

SIMMONS. Now why can't you go to Swift and 

try to call him off. You could tell him, for instance, 

how you would handle this affair if you were in his place. 

SHIELDS . Oh, | see ! You want me to tell Swift 

what | think he ought to do about Binney ? 

SIMMONS. That's it exactly -- he ought to listen 

to you. 

SHIELDS. Yes, he ought to. ( Pause. ) . In fact, 

| think he will. 

SIMMONS. Then you will try, eh ? 

Shields. I'll do my very best. 

SIMMONS ( Slapping him on the back ) . That's bully of you ! ( Door bell rings.) 
Maybe that's 

Swift now ! 

SHIELDS. Is Binney here ? 

SIMMONS. Yes -- he's in there. ( Pointing. ) But don't let Swift know that ! 
Shields ( Giving SIMMONS a push ) . You go in and keep him there. Don't let him get 
away. 

SIMMONS. No, | won't. 

SHIELDS. Tell him it'll be all right. I'm sure Swift will do what | want him to. 
SIMMONS. Thank you very much. 

SHIELDS. Not at all. I'm glad to do it. 

SIMMONS. | knew | could fix it ! ( Exit. ) 

SHIELDS. Is that so ! Well, I'll do a little fixing of my own. ( ANNIE admits LETTY who 


rushes into the room. ) 

LETTY. Oh, Mr. Shields, I'm so glad you're here ! 

Have you seen Donald ? 

SHIELDS. No | haven't. 

LETTY. He came to the hotel just as | was leav 

ing. He was simply raging, and he said he was going to get that boob Binney 
tonight! 

SHIELDS ( Pleased ) . Oh, he did, eh ? 

LETTY. Oh, Mr. Shields, | never intended this to go so far ! 

SHIELDS. Of course you didn't. 

LETTY. | tried to tell Donald I'd never seen this fool Binney before in my whole life, 
but he wouldn't 

listen to me ! 

SHIELDS. He wouldn't ? 

LETTY. No. 

SHIELDS. That's too bad ! 

LETTY. I'm so worried. | want to find Binney 

and tell him to go and hide somewhere. Is he here ? 

SHIELDS. Uh - no ! He isn't here ! | don't know 

where he is . 

LETTY. Oh, dear ! 

SHIELDS. Now, Miss Lythe, ‘don't you worry. 

I'll make it my business to find Binney and tell him exactly what to do ! 

LETTY. Oh, if you only will! 

SHIELDS. | will ! 

LETTY. Tell him to keep away from Donald ! 

If they should meet in the condition Donald's in, ! 

don't know what might happen ! 

SHIELDS. | suppose he'd just about kill Binney, 

wouldn't he ? 

LETTY. Yes, | believe he would unless someone stops him - and I've got to go to that 
darn theatre ! 

( Looks at watch or clock .) Heavens, I'm due now ! 

And Mr. Shields, after you have seen Binney, won't you go to the hotel and keep 
Donald there till | 

come back ? 

SHIELDS. Oh, he's at the hotel, is he ? 

LETTY. Yes. Won't you go and keep him there ? 

SHIELDS. Of course | will ! 

LETTY. Oh, thank you, so much. And if you see 

Binney, you'll get him out of the way, won't you ? 

SHIELDS. Leave it to me, Miss Lythe. I'll attend to everything LETTY. Oh, thank you 
so much ! I'll just stay at the theatre long enough to make my appearance ! 
SHIELDS. Take your time. Don't hurry. And don't worry. | can handle the thing 
perfectly. 

LETTY. Oh, you're so kind. Thank you so much. 

( Exit. ) 

SHIELDS ( Chuckles and rubs his hands together. 

After a moment his plans become definite and he opens the door. ) Mr. Simmons. 
(SIMMONS and Chet enter. ) 


SIMMONS. Well, what did he say ? 

SHIELDS ( Rapidly, pretending excitement ). It wasn't Swift. It was Miss Lythe. 
SIMMONS. What did she want ? 

SHIELDS (Very importantly ). Well - she's gone to the theatre - Swift is at the hotel. 
He's very much excited , but | persuaded her to get him out of town on the midnight 
train ! 

SIMMONS. Fine ! That's great ! ( Sighs with 

relief. Turns to CHET.) Now you see, Chet. It's all right. 

CHESTER. Yeah ! 

SHIELDS. I'm going to the hotel and keep him there till she comes ! 

SIMMONS. That's fine of you, Shields-- thank you 

very much ! ( Shakes hands with him. ) 

SHIELDS. That's all right. Glad to do it. ( CHET shakes hands foolishly .) ( To BINNEY. ) 
You stay 

right here, Mr. Binney, and I'll let you know if 

anything happens. 

CHESTER. Thanks ! ( As if dismissing the sub 

ject. ) 

Shields. Now don't go away, Mr. Binney. 

SIMMONS. I'll keep him here ! 

SHIELDs. That's right ! This is going to work like a charm ! Au revoir ! ( Exit. ) 
SIMMONS. Now you see, Chet, our troubles are 

over ! 

CHESTER. Ye-e- es ! But what about Ethel ? 

SIMMONS. Oh, Ethel was hystericall She didn't mean half she said ! 

CHESTER. You think that ? ( He's impressed.) 

SIMMONS. Certainly, | do. She's in love with you, boy ! You mustn't forget that. 

( CHET smiles nervously .) Now, you go right out in the garden and make it up with 
her ! 

CHESTER. You think she'd listen ? 

SIMMONS. Of course she will ! A Summer night -moonlight -- the birds singing in the 
trees -- the 

perfume of flowers ! She'll fall into your arms! 

CHESTER. But she thinks -- that Lythe woman and | are still 

SIMMONS. | know ! | know ! But tell her Letty's leaving at midnight and you'll never 
see her again! 

Chester (Getting very valiant). Well -- there's nothing like trying ! 

SIMMONS. That's the boy. 

Chester. Well -- here goes ! ( Braces himself, 

squares his shoulders and exits.) 

SIMMONS ( Rubs his hands chuckling -- Takes Satur day Evening Post from table ) . 
Oh, what a relief ! 

( Sits in armchair. ) Well, peace at last. ( Door 

bell.) | wonder who that is ? (SIMMONS waits, 

ANNIE runs in. ) 

ANNIE. Oh, Mr. Simmons ! Miss Bloom to see you, sir. 

SIMMONS ( Rises, dumbfounded ). Who ? 

ANNIE. Miss Bloom - Miss Sadie Bloom. 

SIMMONS ( Flabbergasted, but thinking quickly ). 

Tell her I'm out of town ! ( Crosses to window and tries to peek out. ) 


ANNIE. Yes, sir. ( SADIE enters, ANNIE throws up her hands and exits.) 

Sadie ( Speaking loud ) . Whatduyuh mean, you're out of town ! 

SIMMONS ( Frightened ). Ssh ! What did you come here for ? 

Sadie. Whatduyuh think ? | come for my bag ! 

SIMMONS. Ssh ! ( Looking about. ) 

Sadie. No | don't ssh ! It took me a long time 

to pick twenty berries to pay for that bag and | 

want it ! You said you was going to bring it back tonight ! 

SIMMONS. Ssh ! -- | know - but I couldn't get 

away ! 

SADIE. Well, don't think you can get away with my bag, you old Dodo ! 

SIMMONS. Ssh ! I'll get it for you ! 

Sadie. You bet you'll get it for me. ( MRs. 

SIMMONS enters from upstairs. SIMMONS turns front -caught. He tries to collect his 
thoughts.) 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Why, Henry, who is this ? 

SIMMONS. Why -- uh 

SADIE (Craftily ). Well - uh - I'm a girl 

SIMMONS. Uh - ye-e-s -- uh-uh-she'sa girl, 

MRS. SIMMONS. Well ? 

SADIE. Well, I'm a girl SIMMONS ( Getting an inspiration ). Hattie, this is Miss Sadie 
Bloom. ( Confidentially.) She's an old girl of Chet's. 

MRS. SIMMONS. What? (SIMMONS motions to Sadie to say " yes " and Sadie nods.) 
Another girl of Chet's ? 

SIMMONS. Uh - uh - yes ! 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Are you sure, Henry ? 

SIMMONS. Why -- uh -- of course I'm sure ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. And when did this happen ? 

SIMMONS. Oh, a long while ago -- four or five 

years ago. 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Well, I'm glad of that. 

SIMMONS. She's been away, and now that she's back she thought she'd look Chet 
up, but | told her he was engaged to Ethel and now she's going. 

( Urges her out. ) 

SADIE (Holding ground) . I'm not going till | 

get what | came for ! ( SIMMONS runs his finger in his collar. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. What does she mean, Henry ? 

SIMMONS. Well - uh - you seemthere are some little things she gave Chet a long 
time ago, a few trinkets and - uh - things -- and uh - she wants them back before 
Chet's married. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Naturally ! She must have them back . 

SIMMONS. Uh - yes! Of course she must ! I'll have Chet send them to you. ( Urges 
Sadie again .) 

MRS. SIMMONS ( Smiling in approval of Chester's prowess ). But who would have 
thought it of quiet little Chester ? 

SIMMONS (Nervously trying to get Sadie out ) . 

Uh - yes -- that's right ! 

SADIE ( Still holding ground ) . Oh, no you don't. 

| stay right here till | get what | came for ! 

SIMMONS ( At his wits end ) . But | can't 


MRS. SIMMONS. Henry, she's right ! This thing 

ought to be settled now ! Chester's here somewhere. 

I'll go and find him. ( Exits. ) 

SIMMONS ( He tries to stop her, but she's gone. 

He crosses to SADIE, raises his fists as if he'd like to kill her. ) You ! 

SADIE. Oh, can that stuff, and give me my bag. 

Just because you pay me a dollar a lesson for danc ing, that's no reason why | 
should give you a twenty dollar handbag. 

SIMMONS. Oh, all right, all right ! I'll get it. 

My wife has had it hid all week. | just found it this morning 

SADIE. Then get it now . 

SIMMONS. All right ! ( CHET and Ethel are heard in a violent quarrel. SIMMONS 
stops, looks of, then pushes SADIE through door. ) Get in there and keep quiet ! ( He 
closes the door and runs up stairs. ETHEL enters from hall. CHET follows her. ) 
CHESTER. Oh, Ethel, darling, won't you believe 

me ? 

ETHEL. No, Chester, there's no us of you telling me you never knew that Lythe 
woman, after what | 

saw today ! 

CHESTER. But, Ethel, won't you believe that | 

have never in my life loved anyone but you ? 

ETHEL ( Almost hysterical) . How can | believe you , Chester ? How do | know that 
you haven't other women planted all over the place ? 

CHESTER. Oh, Ethel, how can you say that ? 

Ethel. And I'll always see you with that Lythe 

woman's arms about your neck ! ( Beginning to 

sniffle.) 

CHESTER ( Distracted - discouraged ) . But even so, Ethel, you must believe that she 
was the only one. 

ETHEL. | know, Chester, but CHESTER. Oh, Ethel, I've never loved anyone 

in this whole world but you ! Won't you believe 

me ? 

ETHEL. Are you sure she was the only one ? 

CHESTER. | swear she was the only one - won't you believe me ? 

ETHEL ( Still sniffling ). | want to believe you, 

Chester, but CHESTER. Look into my eyes and see if I'm not telling you the truth ! 
ETHEL ( Looking into his eyes ). Oh, Chester ! 

( She sinks her head on his chest, crying. He takes ring from his pocket and puts it 
on her finger. They look at each other a moment, laugh foolishly. MRS. 

SIMMONS enters.) 

MRS. SIMMONS. Oh ! There you are ! ( They 

both smile. ) Oh, Ethel, would you go into the garden and get me my handkerchief | 
left ? 

ETHEL. Certainly, mother. 

Mrs. SIMMONS ( MRS. SIMMONS follows to see 

that she is gone, then looks about the room for Sadie, opens door, and sees she is 
there. CHET 

watching her. She crosses to CHET smiling .) Chester ! Sadie Bloom is here ! 
CHESTER ( Amazed, he looks about for SIMMONS, 

then speaks aside to MRS. SIMMONS) . She is ! 


MRS. SIMMONS. Yes, she's in there ! ( Pointing. ) 

CHESTER ( Front). For heaven's sake! 

Mrs. SIMMONS (Impressively ). | know all about it, Chester ! 

CHESTER ( Dumbfounded ) . You do ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Yes. 

CHESTER. Who told you ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Mr. Simmons. 

CHESTER. Mr. Simmons ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Yes. 

CHESTER ( Aghast) . He told you himself ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. And | must say, Chester, | was a bit disappointed. 

CHESTER ( Puzzled to understand her ) . Disap pointed ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. You know , | could wish this girl had been more in a class with Miss 
Lythe. 

CHESTER ( Front - utterly astounded) . Well, for heaven's sake ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. But, of course, Chester, we must tell Ethel about her. 

CHESTER ( Flabbergasted ). You want Ethel to know ? 

MRS. SIMMONS. Oh, | think she ought to know ! 

CHESTER. But why? 

MRS. SIMMONS. She should know everything be fore she's married. It avoids 
questions and trouble afterwards. 

Chester. But why does she have to know about her ? 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Chester, | know the danger of 

marrying in ignorance, and | insist that my daughter 

shall know everything before she's married. 

CHESTER (Utterly at sea ) . Well , you're her 

mother, and Simmons is her father -- if you want her to know, go on and tell her. | 
don't carel ( He 

raises his hands to indicate it is not his funeral. ) 

ETHEL ( Enters from Hall and gives handkera chief to MRS. SIMMONS ) . Here you 
are, mother. 

MRS. SIMMONS. Thank you. Just a moment, 

dear. ( Opens door and calls.) Miss Bloom, will you come here, please ? ( SIMMONS 
comes down 

stairs with SADIE's purse carefully wrapped up and 

tied in a flat package. At this moment SADIE enters. 

SIMMONS quickly hides the package and sidles over to Chet. ) 

ETHEL (Watching all this, puzzled ). Who is this, mother ? 

Mrs. SIMMONS. Why, Ethel, this is Miss Sadie Bloom. | think you should know before 
your mar 

riage - she and Chester - it was some time ago, of 

course -- but she and Chester were- well -- friendly. 

( ETHEL is shocked. CHET is astounded, but is restrained by SIMMONS from giving 
the game away. ) 

CHESTER. Uhom 

SIMMONS. Ssh- (nudges him .) 

ETHEL ( Looks at CHET, then at Mrs. SIMMONS ) . 

Mother ! 

MRS. SIMMONS. Miss Bloom has come to take 

back some little gifts she made to Chester. 


CHESTER ( Too overcome for utterance ). Why -uh - 1 

SIMMONS ( Nudging CHET) . Oh, yes yes,of course, Chester was sending them back 
to Miss 

Bloom today. Where did you put them, Chester ? 

( Begins to feel CHET's pockets. ) 

CHESTER. Why -- why 

SIMMONS. Come, Chester, you must give them to her. ( Pretends to take package 
from CHET's pocket. ) Ah, here they are ! (Holds out package, 

and gives it to Sadie. ) Here you are, Miss Bloom . 

SADIE. Thanks. That's all | want ! ( Stops in door. ) Good -bye Chester ! ( She throws 
him a kiss and exits.) 

Chester. This is an outrage ! 

Ethel ( Facing CHET) . Outrage ! | should think it is ! You liar ! You cheat ! You 
scoundrel ! 

( He backs. She follows, pulling of ring .) | never want to see your face again ! ( She 
throws the ring 

on the floor and runs out and up the stairs. ) 

MRS. SIMMONS. Why, Ethell Wait a moment, 

dear ! | thought you'd want to know ! Listen to 

mother, Ethel ! ( She exits after her. SIMMONS fol lows, and stands looking upstairs. 
Chet rages, grabs 

vase from mantel and hurls it at SIMMONS. It misses him and shatters against 
staircase .) 

SIMMONS. Here ! What are you doing ? 

CHESTER. Ah - uh- ( He raises his fists, roars like a lion , and rushes toward 
SIMMONS, who dodges ) . What do you mean by wishing that Bloom girl on me? 
SIMMONS ( Keeping the table between them, while he apologizes ) . | was up 
against it, Chet ! 

| had to think of something quick ! 

CHESTER. Well, you've settled me with Ethel for 

good ! That's what you've done ! 

SIMMONS. No, no, | haven't, Chet ! It'll be all 

right ! I'll have a little talk with Ethel 

Chester. Yes, and after that, she won't speak to either of us. ( Door bell. ) 

SIMMONS ( Confident and reassuring) . Yes, she will -- I'll -- who's that ? Maybe it's 
Swift. 

CHESTER. What shall | do ? 

SIMMONS. Stay in there ! I'll get rid of him ! 

CHESTER ( Opens door, then turns back and looks at SIMMONS) . | don't know which 
| would rather kill. ( Exits closing door.) 

SWIFT ( In hall off ). | want to see Mr. Binney! 

SHIELDS ( Enters, and crosses to SIMMONS) . | 

couldn't do a thing with him ! He's crazy ! 

SIMMONS. Wait a minute ! Maybe! can handle him ! Swift and | are brother Elks, you 
know.! 

SWIFT (Enters) . I'm looking for Binney ! Where is he ? 

SIMMONS ( To SWIFT). Wait a minute ! 

SWIFT. Where's Binney ? | want to get my hands 

on him ! 

SIMMONS ( He grips his hand and looks him squarely in the eye ) . Brother ! ( He 


whirls his hand 

around in a circle twice - a burlesque Elk grip. 

Swift looks at him sharply .) | don't want you to doanything you're going to be sorry 
for ! 

Swift. What? (SHIELDS smiles.) 

SIMMONS ( Still intense ) . | want you to sit down and talk this over as Elk to Elk . 
SWIFT (Waving SIMMONS aside). It won't do any good! 

SIMMONS ( Still very intense ) . Wait a minute. 

You know, brother, you are likely to make yourself a lot of trouble in this thing, and 
over avery unim portant thing. 

SWIFT (Bellowing ). Unimportant! When this 

bird Binney and my Letty SIMMONS. My dear brother, that was years ago! 

SWIFT. What about this afternoon when she saw him again ? 

SIMMONS. She was acting this afternoon just try ing to make you jealous! 

SWIFT. What? 

SIMMONS. Certainly ! She told me so herself just after you left. 

SWIFT. She did ? 

SIMMONS. Of course. She's crazy about you. 

She says she's never loved anyone in her whole life as she does you ! 

SWIFT . Oh ! Did she say that ? ( SHIELDS is worried. ) 

SIMMONS. She certainly did, and she also said that you are the greatest 
picturedirector in the world. 

SWIFT (Modestly ). Well, | wouldn't go as far as that, but 

SIMMONS. And that you made her all she is today ! 

SWIFT. Oh, she admits that, does she ? 

SIMMONS. Admits it ? She glories in it ! 

SWIFT ( Won over a bit) . Well -- it's the truth ! 

SIMMONS. | know it's the truth ! 

SWIFT (Suddenly turning ) . But why didn't she 

tell me about Binney long ago ? 

SIMMONS. Now listen, brother, have you told her everything that ever happened in 
your life ? 

SWIFT . Well, 

SIMMONS. Ah,-Listen, brother ! | saw a movie on that very subject, not long ago, 
called “ Give Women a Chance." 

SWIFT. You saw that ? 

SIMMONSYes. . . 

SWIFT ( Proudly ). | made that picture ! 

SIMMONS ( Pretending surprise ). You did ? 

SWIFT. Certainly | did ! 

SIMMONS. Well, it was a fine picture, and it taught 

a great.maral.lesson. 

SWIFT. Yes, it was a big hit! 

SIMMONS. I'll bet it was ! What was it it said on the screen just before the last scene 
? 

SWIFT. Yeh, Iwrote that title myself. 

SIMMONS. You did ? 

Swift. Certainly | did. 

SIMMONS.What a brain ! 

Swift. Letmesee -- " Camethe springtime. The chords of the eagle's heart melted, 


and a flood of forgiveness burned the barriers between them. ' 

SIMMONS. Exquisite ! And what was it the hero said to the girl just at the finish ? 

| remember : past is past. What 

happened in those years before we met, is burned and purged away by the river of 
your tears !" 

SIMMONS ( Gestures poetically ). And then they 

walked out into the setting sunset. It was beautiful ! 

SWIFT. It was Art, brotherArt, ! 

SIMMONS. You bet it was Art ! And you mean 

to tell me you could preach a moral lesson like that, 

and then not be a big enough man to practice it your 

self ? 

SWIFT. You mean | ought to forgive her ? 

SIMMONS. | mean, brother, you ought to forgive 

them both ! ( He props his hands on his hips and 

watches SWIFT.) 

SWIFT ( Thinks for a moment, then grasps SIM 

MONS'hand) . You're right, brother, the past is. 

past. | must forgive them both ! 

SIMMONS. Ah ! There speaks the true Elk ! 

( Business of shaking hands as before.) Now I'm going to tell Chet everything you've 
said, and | want you and himto shake hands and be good friends.eh ? 

SWIFT. Well, why not ? 

SIMMONS. Certainly ! Why not? ( Very pleased with himself.) | knew | could fix it ! 

( Exits.) 

SHIELDS ( Takes picture from table ) . Swift ! | 

thought you were a red -blooded man ! 

SWIFT ( Indignantly ) . lam a red-blooded man. Whatduyuh mean ? 

SHIELDS. Are you going to let them put it over on you like this ? ( Indicates picture. ) 
SWIFT. Whatduyuh mean - like this ? 

SHIELDS. How long have you been engaged to Letty ? 

SWIFT. About a year. 

SHIELDS. Look at that picture ! 

SWIFT. What about it ? ( Takes picture. ) 

SHIELDS. What costume is that ? 

SWIFT. Why that's the one she wore in “ The Fight in the Dark | " 

SHIELDS. And when did you make " The Fight in the Dark ” ? 

SWIFT ( Slowly, realizing that this is a recent pic ture ). Why, about four months ago 
! 


SHIELDS. That's what | thought ! Then this pic 

ture can't be more than four months old , eh ? 
SWIFT (Getting roused ) . By jingo ! You'reright ! 
SHIELDS ( Reading inscription ). " Happy, hectic, 
Hollywood hours !" He lures her away into " happy, 
hectic, Hollywood hours," four months ago, at the very time she was engaged to 
you ! Are you going to let him get away with that ? 
SWIFT (Getting very belligerent) . | am not. 
Shields. Well, | thought not! ( Throws picture 

on table.) 

SWIFT ( Pulling up his sleeves ) . Bring him in here! 


SHIELDS ( Pushes door open, and stands above it ) . 

Oh, Mr. Binney! 

CHESTER ( Of) . Yes. 

SHIELDS. Mr. Swift wants to shake hands with 

you -- before you go to sleep. 

CHESTER ( Enters past Shields, then turns back and shakes hands with him ) . Thank 
you, very much. 

SHIELDS ( SIMMONS starts to 'enter, SHIELDS stops him ) . Swift just wants a quiet 
little talk with Mr. 

Binney alone. 

SIMMONS. Oh, all right ! ( He pleasantly with draws. SHIELDS closes door) . 
CHESTER ( Looks about uncomfortable, then crosses to Swift. Swift puts out his 
hand and CHET takes it) . Howdy ! 

SWIFT (Jerks CHET to him ) . You and | are going to settle this thing right here and 
now ! 

CHESTER. Why, | thought 

SWIFT. Never mind what you thought.. ( To SHIELDS.) Lock those doors, Shields! 
(SHIELDS locks doors. SWIFT grimly holds CHET, whose knees are weakening.) 
There's only one way to settle this.com and it's going to be done right now ! Come 
on ! 

(He throws CHET pasthim and into the armchair . 

SWIFT then begins pulling up sleeves and backing. 

CHET recovers himself:) CHESTER. Now wait a minute ! You've got to give mea 
chance ! 

SWIFT. Whatduyuh mean -- give you a chance ? 

CHESTER ( Keeping the table between them ) . 

You're twice my size ! I'm no match for you -- you know that! 

SWIFT. Well -- whatduyuh want? 

CHESTER. Well - uh - | want to fight this thing out the way you did in your picture ! 
SWIFT. Whatpicture ? 

CHESTER. The picture called " A Fight in the 

Dark." 

SWIFT (Ironically ). Oh, you want to fight in the dark , do you ? 

CHESTER. Yes ! 

SWIFT. All right ! That suits me ! Put out the lights, Shields, and stand over there 
and don't let him jump out of the window. ( SHIELDS pushes but The stage is in 
complete darkness. ) 

SIMMONS ( Of pounding on door ). Hey there ! 

What are you doing ? ( Pounds on door again. ) 

SWIFT. Where are you, you shrimp ? ( More pounding by SIMMONS. Then follows a 
fight in the 

dark . The two men grunt and curse and they strug gle about the stage. Sound of 
fire irons and screen falling, and a piece of furniture being smashed, a 

table is over -turned with a great clatter and crash . 

SIMMONS is still beating on door and yelling. ) 

ANNIE ( Of) . What the matter, Mr. Simmons? 

SIMMONS ( Of) . Get me a key to this door, 

Annie ! 

( Continuous racket on stage, grunts and curses, men struggling about the stage. 
MRS. SIMMONS, ETHEL and LETTY begin to call, scream and pound on the upper 


door. The stage is bedlam. At last,sound of a crack over the head, and a terrible yell 
from SWIFT and a groan from SHIELDS, mingled with falling glass . Then SIMMONS 
enters followed by ANNIE. He turns on lights, revealing SHIELDS staggering about 
with a bloody nose, his hair mussed and his coat half pulled off. He has the leg of a 
broken table upraised in his hands; he has just hit SWIFT over the head with it. 
SHIELDS then col lapses, falling over the arm of the chair with his feet hanging over 
the left side of the chair and his head and arms hanging over the front of the chair, 
the seat of his trousers in the air. SWIFT is lying stacked up against the armchair, 
unconscious. His clothes are unbuttoned, his collar loosened and his hair mussed, 
blood is streaming down his forehead. They have completely knocked each other 
out. CHET is 

up in the air, safely out of harm's way sitting on the chandelier. The room is upside 
down. SIMMONS and ANNIE stand in amazement. They begin search- 

ing about for CHET. MRS. SIMMONS and ETHEL still pound on center door. ) 
CHESTER. Here | am ! (SIMMONS and ANNIE laugh. ) 

Mrs. SIMMONS ( Pounding on door ) . Henry ! 

Let us in, etc. Ethel. Daddy, daddy, etc. 

CHESTER ( SIMMONS helps him down of the chandelier. Chet motions SIMMONS to 
help him and together they pull SHIELDS over to Swift, and stack 

them together in a heap. Chet puts one foot on them and stands in the pose of a 
victor. Then he motions SIMMONS to open the upper door ) . Now let them in. 

( SIMMONS unlocks and opens the door 

to the hall, admitting MRS. SIMMONS who lets out a 

yell followed by LETTY and Ethel. ) 

ETHEL ( Impulsively ). Oh, Chester, you're safe ! 

CHESTER (Immediately dropping his pose and rushing to her earnestly ). Oh, Ethel -- 
then you do 

carel ( They go into embrace. ) 

LETTY ( LETTY crosses above SWIFT, who with 

SHIELDS is beginning to revive ) . Oh Donald, are you badly hurt ? 

SWIFT (Stupidly) . Naw, I'm all right. 

LETTY . And you, Shields ? 

Shields. Yes, yes, I'll get him ! ( Half conscious, 

he swings his foot about and strikes SWIFT, who 

punches him back before recognizing him .) 

LETTY ( Looking in amazement at SWIFT, then 
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at Shields, then at Chet. Rather admiringly ). 

Why, Mr. Binney, did you do this ? 

CHESTER. Huh ! Why not ? 

LETTY (Admiringly). Well ! (To DONALD.) 

Donald, you got exactly what was coming to you ! 

Come on back to the Hotel, you two, and I'll fix you 

up. ( The two men pull themselves up; LETTY turns to CHET.) Good-bye, Mr. 
Dempsey ! ( They start. 

Ethel and CHESTER go into embrace. SIMMONS grabs Mrs. SIMMONS and begins 
pushing her straight across stage as he executes his dance. ) 

SIMMONS. “ One, two, three, cavort ; one, two, 

three, swish, swish !" 


CURTAIN 


end Act 3 
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